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The Site of the Battle of Maldon 


LTHOUGH more written information has been handed down 
to modern times about the battle of Maldon than about 
any other battle in England before Hastings, yet the accounts of 
it are full of difficulties and unsolved problems. Among these the 
exact identification of the site is not the least. None of the prose 
chronicles supplies any evidence on the point. The terse records 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and of its imitations give no further 
clue than the phrase ‘near Maldon’, and the local monastic 
histories, though abounding in fanciful details, afford no further 
real information. There remains, however, the poetic fragment 
which supplies what has been universally accepted as a contem- 
porary and authentic account of the battle. Unfortunately, the 
poet gives little description of the ground, and mentions no 
natural features which locate the battle-field on a definite spot. 
In order to arrive at some idea of the position of the site, it is 
necessary, therefore, to piece together fragments of information 
given casually in phrases here and there. 
With one exception these phrases all occur in the description 


of the first phase of the struggle and are found between lines 25 
and 99. They are as follows : 


(i) Da stdd on stepe .. . wicinga ar. (25) 
(ii) hé on Gfre stdd. (28) 
(iti) Ni gé pus feor hider / on iirne eard in becdmon. (57-8) 
(iv) Hi on pam éa-stepe ealle stédon. (63) 
(v) cdm flowende efter ebban, / lucon lagu-stréamas. (65-6) 
(vi) Hi pr Pantan stréam mid prasse bestédon. (68) 
(vii) Se fléd iit gewat. (72) 
(viii) Hét pa helepa hléo healdan pa bricge wigan wig-heardne. (74-5) 
(ix) Done forman man mid his francan ofscéat / pe pr baldlicost on 
bricge stdp. (77-8) 
(x) Da noldon et pam forda fléam gewyrcan. (81) — 
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(xi) Badon pet hi ip-gangan agan mdston, / ofer pone ford faran. 
(87-8) 
(xii) Ongan ceallian pa ofer cald weeter. (91) 
(xiii) Wédon pa weel-wulfas, for weetere ne murnon. (96) 
(xiv) West ofer Pantan, / ofer scir weter, scyldas wégon. (97-8) 
(xv) Wendon fram pam wige and pone wudu sdhton, flugon on pet 
festen. (193-4) 


It is clear from these that the battle took place on the banks 
of the Pant or Blackwater (vi and xiv) at some distance from the 
mouth (iii), yet at a point where the river was still tidal (v and 
vii). The stream was at this point narrow enough to allow the 
representatives of the two forces to talk to each other across it 
(xii). It was impassable, however, at high tide even at the 
bridge (vii and viii), but it seems to have been practicable at 
low water at a point which is sometimes termed a bridge (viii, 
ix) and at other times a ford (x, xi). In crossing it the pirates 
seem to have had to pass through the water (xiii). The direction 
of the crossing was westwards (xiv). Finally, there was a wood 
in which the fugitives from the battle might seek shelter (xv). It 
should be noted that no allusion is made to the town of Maldon 
or to its possibilities of refuge. The words ‘flugon on pet 
feesten ’ are a mere parallelism and do not refer to the town. 

The account of the defence of the narrow passage by Wulfstan 
and his two supporters, partly by its own merit and partly by 
its general resemblance to the well-known Roman story of 
Horatius Cocles, made such an impression on Freeman and 
others that, ignoring every other piece of evidence, they chose as 
the scene of the struggle a bridge over the Blackwater at a village 
not far from Maldon known as Heybridge. This mistaken 
identification has never been impugned, in spite of its incom- 
patibility with the existing evidence, and the purpose of the 
present article is to point out where this old theory went against 
the facts and to suggest a new position which may seem more in 
accordance with the words of the poet. 

Before discussing the battle-site in detail, it may be as well 
to give a general description of the district in which the struggle 
took place. The town of Maldon is situated in the valley of the 
Blackwater. The surrounding country is for the most part flat 
and dreary and but little raised above the level of the sea. North 
of the town the flatness is unbroken, but to the west and south 
there lies an isolated mass of irregular high ground which sends 
out a long, low spur to the south-east to form the water-parting 
of the Blackwater and the Crouch. An offshoot of this spur 
ends in a hill, and on this hill stands Maldon. This high ground, 
still a region of heath and woodland, forms one of those remains 
of old forests which even now preserve a wild appearance amidst 
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the general orderliness of modern cultivation. To judge from the 
place-names, it must have been from the earliest times one of 
the nuclei of the great forest of Essex. North of the wooded 
high ground run the two streams, the Chelmer and the Black- 
water, which join at the foot of the hill on which Maldon is built, 
to share the estuary which bears the latter’s name. A mile or 
two above the town, the streams draw to within a short distance 
of each other and for some way flow in parallel courses, but on 
approaching the town, the Blackwater turns away northwards 
to make a detour before finally joining the Chelmer. Within 
this detour of the Blackwater on the north and the Chelmer on 
the south lies some flat alluvial ground about half a square mile 
in area, forming a sort of peninsula between the streams. Man’s 
agency has effected great changes in the courses of the streams 
here, but it is still possible to see that the rivers at this stretch 
were contained by their banks. The influence of the tide is felt 
in the Chelmer as far as Beeleigh, three-quarters of a mile above 
Maldon, and in the Blackwater to slightly beyond Heybridge. 
The rivers change in aspect as they flow together and pass the 
town. Here the estuary proper begins. Originally a drowned 
valley, it consists of a main channel of some depth bordered on 
either side by strips of marsh known locally as ‘ saltings ’. These 
saltings vary in breadth up to a maximum of about a mile, and 
here and there they are cut by small channels known as creeks. 
At high tide they are covered, but at low water they are bare 
mud flats. Slight elevations of the surface of the marsh give 
rise here and there to low, desolate islands. Such, roughly, is 
the country around Maldon as it exists to-day. Topographical 
changes have no doubt occurred, among which is deforestation 
especially of the high ground to the west of Maldon, but it may 
be doubted whether they have been so great as to cause any 
important difference between the more permanent features, such 
as rivers with their fords, islands, &c., and relief in general, as 
they now exist and as they existed in the reign of Aipelred. 

The spot chosen by Freeman as the site of the battle lies in 
the middle of the bend of the Blackwater at the village of Hey- 
bridge. ‘ The Danish ships seem to have lain in the branch (of the 
river) nearest to the town, and their crews seem to have occupied 
the space between the two streams, while Byrhtnop came to the 
rescue from the north.’ + 

But military considerations are wholly against this site. 
Viking leaders are shown by the sagas and other historical 
evidence to have been possessed of no little strategic skill, and 
they must, therefore, be credited with acting in accordance with 
the elementary rules of war. The exponents of the Heybridge 
1 Norman Conquest, i. 298. 
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site theory make the vikings sail up the Blackwater, lay their 
ships on the bank of the Chelmer just above the junction, land 
on the peninsula between the streams, and, on Byrhtnop’s 
approach from the north, advance to meet him at Heybridge. 
There are three comments to be made on this, bearing in mind 
that Maldon was a fortified town. First, there must have been 
some difficulty and risk to the ships’ crews as the flotilla sailed 
under the entrenchments of the town. The crowded men in 
undecked vessels would have made an easy target for the missiles 
of the town garrison. Assuming that the vikings could have 
passed up at night and thereby avoided this danger, their leaders 
would have broken one of the most important maxims of war in 
failing to secure a means of safe retreat. For, in case of a reverse, 
they might not be able to choose their time for passing the town, 
and the garrison would not be likely to allow a beaten enemy to 
escape unmolested. Moreover, if the leaders of the vikings had 
let their boldness get the better of their reason in this and had 
placed their ships in a position where they might have been 
entrapped, they would not have been likely to add to their errors 
by exposing their men to the risk of being attacked in front and 
rear. Had they left their ships and placed their forces in such 
a way as to oppose Byrhtnop advancing from the north, the 
garrison of Maldon could have annihilated the guard left in 
charge of the ships, burnt the vessels, and then proceeded to 
attack the vikings in rear. And it is incredible that, had the 
pirates committed such a breach of generalship, the Maldon 
garrison should not have taken advantage of it. Yet the poem 
mentions no sally or diversion from the town. To this may be 
added the fact that the pirates had no motive for the rashness 
which is attributed to them. 

These objections are supported by strong topographical 
arguments. According to the poem, the two armies came face 
to face across the river just as the tide was coming in. They 
were then obliged to wait, though with impatience (lines 66-7), 
until it went out again. The delay can hardly have been for less 
than an hour and may easily have been for five or six. Besides, 
when the crossing became practicable, Byrhtnop’s defence of the 
passage postponed the battle for some time longer, thus pro- 
tracting the delay. If the time during which the two impatient 
armies were separated by the stream is reckoned at its minimum 
of one and a half hours, there would have been more than enough 
time for one or both forces to march up-stream for a short 
distance from Heybridge and cross at a shallow non-tidal point 
in the stream. Such a point would have been only a few hundred 
yards from the Heybridge site. A short time would have sufficed 

1 See Chron. MS. A 920. 
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for the pirates to discover this, while Byrhtnop or some of his 
men must have known of it all along. Then again, the poet says 
that the vikings crossed westwards over the river (97). At 
Heybridge the direction of crossing would be northwards. 
A definite statement such as the poet has made here cannot be 
ignored, and no site can be accepted which does not afford a 
westward passage over the stream. Hence it seems impossible 
to accept Heybridge as the site of the battle. 

Why, in spite of all these objections, did Freeman and others 
choose Heybridge as the battle-field? The answer is that the 
only old bridge in the neighbourhood existed at that place. But 
the bridge of the poem is a very extraordinary one, if the term 
‘bridge’ is given its modern definition, and it has long been a 
difficulty to students of the Battle of Maldon. It had the pecu- 
liarity of being impassable at high water, for the poet says that 
the high tide prevented the opposing forces from engaging except 
by means of arrows shot across the stream. But at last the 
tide went out : 


Se flid it gewat; pa flotan stédon gearowe, 

wicinga fela, wiges georne. (72-3) 
The vikings prepared to attack, and Byrhtnop, whose first plan 
was to oppose the crossing, now for the first time found it 
necessary to detail men to hold the bridge (74). When the 
enemy advanced, Wulfstan, the leader of the bridge-guards, 
struck down the first man who stepped forward on the bridge 
(77-8). But in the very next sentence describing Wulfstan’s 
supporters, the passage is termed a ford : 


fflfhere and Maccus, méddige twégen, 
pa néldon et pam forda fléam gewyrcan. (80-1) 


And, later, after the pirates have failed to force a passage, they 
ask Byrhtnop to allow them to cross the ford : 

Bedon pet hi up-gangan Aagan méston, 

ofer pone ford faran, fépan l&dan. (87-8) 
The poet himself, therefore, calls the crossing a bridge at one 
time and a ford at another. 

Two explanations of this confusion of terms have been 
offered, but neither is satisfactory, because they both aim at 
explaining away the difficulty caused by adopting the Heybridge 
site rather than at explaining the words of the poet. The first is 
that, failing to force a way over the bridge, the vikings marched 
up-stream to a shallow point in the stream where their passage 
would not be restricted by a defile. The author of this had 
realized one of the topographical arguments used above against 
the Heybridge site, but his explanation will not do, for the word 


‘ 
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‘ford’ is used of the passage defended by Wulfstan, Aulfhere, and 
Maccus, and, besides, there is no hint in the poem of an up-stream 
march by either of the forces. The second is that of Professor 
Sedgefield, who imagined a bridge which ‘ spanned only the deep 
permanent channel in the middle of the river, leaving at either 
end a space exposed at low tide but submerged at hightide’.1 Such 
a type of bridge is, to say the least, uncommon, and that it should 
exist on the Maldon—Colchester road is perhaps still more extra- 
ordinary. The frequent references to bridges and the many clauses 
making provision for their repair and upkeep which occur in the 
charters prove that the English were very careful about these 
structures, and it is incredible that they should have erected 
such an inconvenient form of bridge on an important highway. 
Moreover, the ground near Heybridge does not favour the existence 
of such a bridge at any time. In fact, these attempts at recon- 
ciling ‘ bridge ’ and ‘ ford’ serve only to illustrate the objections 
to the Heybridge site and to emphasize the unsuitability of a 
bridge to at least a part of the narrative of the poem. 
The only details of the story which suit a bridge would suit 
any form of narrow passage. The phrase ‘on pa bricge stdp’ 
(78) may seem an exception if the words are taken in their 
modern sense ; but two of the words, namely, ‘ in’ and ‘ bricge ’, 
may not be intended to have the meanings which they would 
have to-day in the sentence ‘ he stepped on the bridge’. In Old 
English the preposition ‘ on ’ could mean ‘ in’, ‘ into’, ‘ among’, 
-as wellas ‘on’, ‘onto’; and it frequently did bear this meaning. 
To quote examples from Maldon: ‘flugon on pet fasten’ 
(194), ‘ni gé pus feor hider on iirne eard in becdmon’ (57-8), 
“hé wes on geprang hyra préora bana ’ (299), ‘ on here cringan ’ 
(292). Hence, it is impossible to argue from the modern meaning 
of the preposition, and whether it means ‘ on’ (‘ on to’) or ‘in’ 
(‘into’) depends on the meaning of ‘ bricge’. The meaning of 
this term will be discussed later. 

While none of the details are very well suited to the construc- 
tion known as a bridge in modern English, some of them would be 
definitely unsuitable to such a construction. There is, first, the fact 
that the so-called bridge was impracticable at flood-tide. Then, the 
poet says that the vikings, in urging Byrhtnop to let them cross un- 
hindered, begged for something termed ‘ ip-ganga’. The meaning 
of this word is doubtful, as it is a hapax legomenon, and editors 
have translated it in various ways. By examining the component 
parts it is seen that it must have something to do with a going 
up (‘ip’ = up; ‘gang’ = going), or ascent. That this is the 
meaning is confirmed by the existence of the variant form 
‘ iip-gang ’ which occurs in Alfred’s translation of Bede with the 

1 Battle of Maldon, p. 35, n. 70. ; 
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-meaning of ‘rising’ of the sun (‘ pet is from héannisse pre 
winterlecan sunnan ip-gonges’), and in the Chronicle, MS. E, 
under the year 1009 with the meaning of ‘ way up’ (‘ Da efter 
middan wintra hi nimon pa #nne ip-gang it purh Ciltern ’). 
Now, it is not usual for bridges to afford a way up on to the 
river bank; they provide a level crossing or, perhaps in the 
majority of cases, they lead down to the bank from their arches. 
‘Up-ganga’ would therefore rather suit some other means of 
crossing which ended in an ascent of the river bank. 

Moreover, when the crossing of the stream is described, the 
vikings are said not to have cared for the water. The function of 
a bridge, however, is to provide a dry way across the water ; 
hence, the remark that the vikings cared not for the water is a 
pointless one if they passed over by a bridge. Again, the phrase 
‘ they bore their shields to land ’ (‘ lid-men t6 lande linde b&ron,’ 
99) implies that they were in the water for the crossing. Hence, 
it seems as if the means by which the vikings crossed the stream 
was more in the nature of a ford than of a bridge. 

To understand why the poet apparently confuses a ford with 
a bridge it is necessary to examine the meanings of the two 
words. As far back as the word can be traced in English, ‘ ford ’ 
seems to have had the same meaning that it now bears. With 
‘bridge’ it is different. The earliest form of bridge would 
probably be a row of stepping-stones across a ford, and Bosworth- 
Toller quotes passages which show that the word ‘ bricg’ could 
be applied to a paved way of stones or planks placed on mud. 
Thus, ‘Sé pe para mihta hebbe . . . godige Godes cyrican . . . 
and gédige folces fer mid bricgum ofer déope weteru and ofer 

fille wegas’.1 And, ‘Wyrcan wé simle brycge and on pa bétan. 
Déah se man nime &nne stan and lecge on fil sldh, pet se 
zlmesman mege mid pam Sprum fét steppan on pa cl®nan 
healfe, pet bib him micel méd for Gode’.2 This idea of the 
bridge as a means of clean, dry crossing lying on or in the mud 
or water from which it protected the passenger is shown as 
clearly in the derivative verbs. In other words, a hollow space 
below to allow the passage of water did not form part of the 
connotation of the term. To the cognate verb ‘ brycgian’ 
Bosworth-Toller gives the meaning ‘to make a causeway with 
planks or stones’, quoting in support among others the follow- 
ing: ‘brycgap’ = ‘calabit’;* ‘pe children briggeden pe wei 
mid hera clopes’.‘ Similarly, the perfective verb ‘ gebrycgian ’ 
means ‘ to bridge a road, cover with planks, stones, &c., so as to 
make it passable’; e.g. ‘se weg wes mid pellum gebricgod ’.® 
Turning to parallels in other Teutonic languages, one finds that 


1 LI. Th. ii. 282. 10. 2 Wifst. 239. 9. 


Wrt. Voc. ii, 127. 
* O. E. Homil. ii. 91. 5. 


5 Homil. Th. ii. 186. 34. 
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Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary gives ‘ bridge’ as a diminu- 
tive of a simplex which appears in the O. Swed. ‘ bro’ = ‘a 
bridge, paved way’; and in the Danish ‘bro’ = ‘a bridge, 
pavement’. The Danish ‘ brygge’, which is a parallel form to 
the English ‘ brycg ’, means a pier. Hence, it appears that there 
is no reason why the Maldon poet should not have intended a 
causeway or a bridge of stepping-stones. This is the sense in 
which Mr. A. J. Wyatt has taken the word.’ Dialectally this use 
of the word is still common in English, and the Oxford English 
Dictionary (s. v. ‘bridge’ 4) gives as one of the meanings ‘a 
narrow ridge of rock, sand, or shingle, across the bottom of a 
channel’, and quotes in support, among others, the following 
passage from the Examiner of 14 September 1812 (590/2): ‘It 
is proposed to construct a pier on the bridge between St. Nicholas 
and Mount Edgecombe ’. 

If the word ‘ bricg’ means some form of paved way across 
the stream, the contradiction between ‘ ford’ and ‘ bricg’ is not 
so great, and indeed disappears altogether if during flood-tide the 
paved way was submerged. Under such circumstances the poet 
might well think at one moment of the passage as a ford and at 
another as a bridge, the two terms denoting different species of 
the same thing, i. e. a crossing. It can be shown from other lines 
in the poem that the Maldon poet often confuses terms which 
denote different species of the same class. Thus, he applies the 
terms ‘gar’ and ‘darop’ to the same weapon, and uses the 
names ‘ méce ’ and ‘ swurd ’ of an arm which is obviously a seax.* 
Hence, there is nothing strange in his apparent confusion of the 
terms ‘ bricg’ and ‘ford’. Moreover, a low, paved causeway 
submerged by the tide suits the poet’s description perfectly. It 
may be supposed that the impatient vikings would not wait for 
the complete baring of the causeway, but would attempt to cross 
as soon as the ebbing of the tide allowed them to wade across and 
at the same time engage the defenders wie too great a 
handicap from the depth of the water. 

After this explanation, the necessity for the existence of a 
bridge on the site of the battle disappears ; in fact, if the presence 
of a bridge in 991 can be demonstrated, the spot would ipso facto 
be precluded from being accepted as the site. What, therefore, 
was Freeman’s sole argument in favour of the Heybridge site now 
becomes an insuperable objection to it. Hence, the destructive 
arguments against that site may be regarded as complete, and it. 
will now be possible to proceed to offer an alternative position. 

Since the military and topographical arguments are as cogent 
in opposition to any spot above the junction of the streams as to 


1 See An A.-S. Reader, piece xxxiv, n. 83, p. 280. - 
2 See Mod. Lang. Rev. xix. 406. 
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the Heybridge site, it seems that the battle-field must be sought 
below the town. From the confluence of the streams downwards, 
however, the estuary is unfordable at any state of the tide, and 
the breadth soon becomes too great to allow conversation across 
the water. The crossing could not have taken place over the 
main stream here. But about a mile and three-quarters down 
the river from Maldon lies Northey, one of the low islands 
described above. It is triangular in shape with its apex pointing 
south-west. The main Blackwater stream flows round the north 
end, separating from the mainland most of the north-western 
side and the whole of the north-eastern. The rest of the north- 
western side is bounded by saltings with a small unnamed creek, 
or subsidiary stream, flowing through them. The south side is 
cut off from the shore by other saltings and a large creek, known 
as Southey Creek. The two creeks mentioned begin at the same 
point at the south-western apex of the island, and their beds 
slope away in opposite directions. From the south-western apex 
runs a causeway with a westerly course, joining the island to the 
mainland. Geographical considerations suggest that the cause- 
way is merely an addition to a natural ridge which from earliest 
times must have afforded a passage to the island and would soon 
have been made more useful by the addition of a few stones to 
bridge the mud. At low water the causeway is exposed, but at 
high tide even the present-day construction, enlarged to allow 
the passage of vehicles, is submerged. The low path of stones 
intended to serve merely as a firm footing, such as is often seen 
in East Anglia, and such as must have existed here in 991, would 
have been quite impassable at high tide. 

Such is the ground which is suggested as the scene of the 
battle of Maldon. Hardly further from the town than the Hey- 
bridge site, it is not only free from all the military and topo- 
graphical objections, but fits in perfectly with the poet’s account 
of the battle. From a strategic point of view, the island of 
Northey formed an admirable base for future operations of the 
vikings against Maldon. Safe from a sudden attack and capable 
of being held by a small body of men, it was such a place as the 
Northmen loved to lay their ships up in, and its position allowed 
their sudden landing at any point on the extensive northern and 
southern shores of the river to bring off one of their flying raids. 
Their retreat was safe, in the meantime, and nothing short of 

the appearance of the king’s ships in the mouth of the river could 
prevent their escape if the necessity for flight arose. 

Convincing as these special advantages of the Northey site 
are, it is only when the narrative of the poem is applied to it that 
the full extent of its suitability is apparent. This application will 
now be made. It may be imagined, though the picture is given 
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for the sake of the completeness of the story of the campaign and 
has no bearing on the argument as to the site of the battle, that 
Byrhtnop, alarmed by the attack on Ipswich, collected his forces 
and prepared to march to the next point assailed. Hearing that 
the vikings had entered the Blackwater, he proceeded to Maldon. 
Having located the enemy at Northey, he led his forces towards 
the causeway, hoping perhaps to surprise the enemy and gain 
that greatest of strategic advantages. But the Northmen were 
apparently on the alert and drew up on the slopes of the island 
facing the causeway just as Byrhtnop reached the opposite shore. 
Both armies now faced each other. At this point the Fragment 
takes up the story. The Northmen had conceived the plan of 
exacting tribute from the English, just as their predecessors had 
done in France and, temporarily and to a less extent, in England 
under Atlfred. Their first move was, therefore, to dispatch an 
envoy to the shore to offer conditions of peace. Hailing the 
English across the causeway, a distance of some eighty yards and 
easily shouted across, the envoy addressed to Byrhtnop the 
vikings’ terms. But the old ealdorman was one of the stoutest 
hearts in England and rejected the humiliating offer in the way 
it deserved. ‘ Return’, said he, ‘to your people and tell them 
that we shall pay our tribute not in gold, but in steel.’ Enraged 
at this answer, the Northmen advanced to the causeway, and 
Byrhtnop on his side closed up his forces on the passage. 

Meanwhile, the tide had been rising. The flood waters 
advancing up Southey Creek and at the same time up the 
unnamed creek opposite met at the causeway: ‘the water- 
streams locked together,’ as the poet says (66). This phrase, 
pointless when used of any other part of the river, acquires a new 
significance under this interpretation and becomes highly descrip- 
tive of what actually happens at Northey causeway when the 
tide rises.1_ It was now impossible to cross the stream, and the 
two armies looked at each other from opposite banks, unable to 
harm each other except by long shots with bow and arrow (70-1). 
The impatience of the men on both sides was great (66-7), but 
there was no way of avoiding delay. It was impossible to march 
round the tidal portion of the river, and the only solution of the 
stalemate was to wait for the ebbing of the tide. 

At length the tide began to go out (72). The vikings stood 
ready, eager for battle (72-3), and prepared to rush the passage. 
This passage was a bridge in respect of the treacherous mud at 
its sides, but a ford in the sense that it was not yet exposed by 
the ebbing tide. At the present day the causeway, which is now 


1 The present writer had always regarded ‘lucon lagu-stréamas’ as a somewhat 
vague poetic expression until he sat on the river bank opposite Northey and watched 
the tide come in. 
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used by vehicles, is some eight feet wide and could easily be held 
by three resolute men. In 991 it was probably narrower, as it 
would have been used only by foot-passengers, and the task of 
holding it would have been far easier. Byrhtnop, on seeing the 
vikings advance, instinctively arranged to hold the passage, and 
stationed there for the purpose a warrior of known valour, 
Wulfstan, with two others, Ailfhere and Maccus, to help him 
(74-80). Wulfstan struck down with his spear the first Northman 
who dared advance on the causeway (77-8), and he and his 
supporters fought so bravely and so skilfully that the enemy 
were unable to force a passage (81-5). 

The matter had now returned to the former condition of 
stalemate. But both sides were eager to fight, and neither side 
could gain any advantage by delay. The English leader, too, 
whether through exultation at the check administered to the 
enemy or through an over-confidence natural to his character, 
was anxious to meet the foe on even terms. It must be remem- 
bered that the English, from Wedmore up to Maldon, had been 
accustomed to do more than hold their own against the Northmen. 
It was only after Maldon that they lost their morale. Accordingly, 
when the vikings suggested his withdrawal in order that they 
might cross the stream (87-8), he agreed and withdrew his forces to 
the rising ground in his rear, taking up a position, we may suppose, 
somewhere on the road that now leads from the causeway to 
South House. The vikings immediately rushed westwards (97) 
across the still submerged causeway, caring not for the water (96). 
It was in the month of August, and the poet could hardly have 
meant that these seamen were not afraid of wet breeches, for he 
is not given to pointless remarks. What he probably meant was 
that they rushed across, even passing through the deeper water 
and mud at the side of the causeway in their anxiety to get the 
crossing over lest Byrhtnop should attack them as they crossed. 
No such unchivalrous thought seems to have occurred to Byrht- 
nop, however, and he let them cross the creek and the marshy 
strip beyond it and draw up their forces on the firm ground 
opposite the English. 

Again the two armies faced each other, but this time there 
was no sundering stream between them. The solemn moment 
had now arrived, the prelude to the fight. It is unnecessary for 
the present purpose to follow the incidents of the struggle which 
ensued, and the story may be picked up again at the fall of 
Byrhtnop and the flight of the cowards. The line of flight chosen 


by the cowardly sons of Odda is indicated by the poet in the 
following terms : 


Wendon fram pim wige and pone wudu sdhton, 
flugon.on pet festen, and hyra féore burgon. (193-4) 
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His words are significant and in logical sequence : they made for 
that forest (‘pone wudu sdhton ’), they reached it (‘flugon on 
pet feesten ’), and they were then safe (‘ and hyra féore burgon ’). 
Now, the obvious line of retreat of fugitives from a battle at 
South House would be in a south-westerly direction towards the 
village of Hazeleigh. But the poet seems to have a definite forest 
in mind when he uses the words ‘ pone wudu sdhton’. Whether 
‘pone ’ is merely a definite article or is a demonstrative adjective, 
it points out in either case a definite wood. All through the poem 
the author, in the usual Old English manner, has assumed that 
his audience knows all the details of his narrative, and he often 
contents himself with the merest allusions to persons, e.g. ‘ Offan 
meg’,‘Gaddes meg’, and to things about which the modern reader 
would wish to hear more. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
this wood near Maldon was one which the men of Essex would 
readily understand to be indicated by the phrase ‘ pone wudu’. 
Such a forest existed on the high ground west of Maldon, as has 
already been said, and along the spur which continued the wooded 
area south-west of the battle-field. The place-names here indicate 
the presence of this woodland from the earliest times and bear 
evidence that forests have always been a prominent feature of 
the region. A large wood situated rather more than two miles 
from South House is a remnant of the old forest. Probably in 
991 the wooded area extended even nearer to the battle-field. If 
the fugitives took the obvious line of retreat from South House, 
they would consequently be making for ‘ that forest’. No such 
natural forest area exists north of Heybridge, and the fact that 
one exists near the Northey site is the final piece of evidence that 
the battle took place there. E. D. Lazorpe. 


England and the last Florentine Republic, 
1527-30 


HE republican régime in Florence which Savonarola had 

inspired survived the reformer’s death by fourteen years, 
based continually upon the French alliance of which his motto 
‘lilies should blow with lilies’ was the expression. The débdcle 
of 1512 spelt, therefore, the downfall of the republic. By the 
end of June the French forces had been driven beyond the 
Alps. Two months later, after the sack of Prato, the first 
representatives of the exiled Medici re-entered the city, and their 
rule became established more securely than ever. A palliative on 
the one hand, and an additional bond on the other, were provided 
by the intimate connexion of the city with the curia under the 
two Medicean popes, Leo X and Clement VII, successively heads 
of their family and ultimate rulers of Florence. But on 6 May 
1527 the power of Clement was shattered by the sack of Rome at 
the hands of the imperial troops. Revolutionary ardour, long 
latent in Florence, immediately broke out ; and on 17 May the 
pope’s representatives left the city, without bloodshed, to the 
enjoyment of its liberty. 

The hazards of foreign politics had cast the Florentines, at 
this juncture, into a sort of alliance with England. Upon the 
release of Francis I of France from his imprisonment after the 
battle of Pavia, a so-called holy league had been formed at 
Cognac between the pope, Venice, France, and the dispossessed 
duke of Milan, with the sympathy, but not formal adhesion, of 
Henry VIII, who became its ‘ protector’. A few weeks before 
the revolution, Florence, which had previously been included 
with the pope—a mark of her dependence—had entered the 
league on her own account (13 April 1527). Even after the 
change of government, tradition and the conveniences of the 
moment led the city (in spite of certain fruitless advances towards 

1 For a general account of the history of Florence in this period, see Perrens, 
Histoire de Florence, 1453-1531, vol. iii; and in greater detail the contemporary 
Varchi, Storia Fiorentina. Though far from perfect these are at present the fullest 


accounts. From the English side the fullest guide is Friedmann, Anne Boleyn. 


* For the precise position of England see a long note in Froude, Henry VIII, 
i, 145-6. 
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the imperialists) to remain faithful to a league in which the 
principal partner was France; and the alliance was formally 
confirmed, somewhat tardily, on 27 June. Under these circum- 
stances, during the first period of the existence of the reconstituted 
republic, relations with England were friendly although indirect. 
Gregory Casale, principal English envoy in Italy, manifested a 
certain moderating and conciliating influence in the name of his 
master, Henry VIII. On the one hand, he attempted to safeguard 
the city in the event of attack by the imperialists, by getting the 
confederate generals to put their intentions towards it into 
writing. On the other, he prevailed upon the city, when he was 
there in December 1527, to send two ambassadors to Lautrech, 
the ill-starred general of the new French expedition, and to con- 
cede his forces passage should it be insisted on.” By his request, 
too, plenipotentiary powers were granted to one of the two, 
Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi, as representative in the negotiations 
with the duke of Ferrara, whom it was hoped to attach to the 
league. At the same time he attempted to mediate between the 
city and the pope, reassuring the Florentines as to the latter’s 
good intentions and urging them to send an ambassador to 
him ;* to which they diplomatically replied that they would do 
so when they saw him considered as friend by Francis and Henry, 
their royal patrons.’ In return the city professed to Casale a 
gratitude that was almost extravagant for his great love and 
good services.® 

During this period the captivity of the pope had determined 
Wolsey, for more than one reason concerned in his fate, to take 
a more decisive part in European politics. In July he went in 
person on an embassy to France, to treat of matters among 
which this occupied a foremost position, thus indicating a more 
active interest in the affairs of Italy. The possibility aroused in 
the Florentines a livelier interest in the mutual relations. Their 
ambassador in France was instructed to take advantage of the 
cardinal’s visit to interview him. He was to inform him at 
length of the state of military affairs in Italy, and of the extreme 
danger of complete disaster if reinforcement and action were not 
pushed forward.’ After the convention at Amiens, it was hoped 
that the ambassador’s efforts would succeed in keeping him, and 
hence his master, attached to the cause. Nor were the methods 


1 State Papers, Venetian, iv, no. 120; Sanuto, Diarii, xlv, ¢. 250. 

* Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, iv, no. 3672. 

* Reale Archivio di Stato di Firenze (excepting where otherwise stated all docu- 
ments hereafter cited are from these archives), Dieci di Balia, Legazioni e Commissarii, 
Istruzioni e Lettere Missive, vol. xlii, fos. 133-40. (To Casale, 26 October 1527.) 

* Letters and Papers, no. 3672. 5 Ibid. no. 3758. 

® Dieci, loc. cit. 7 Ibid. fo. 37. (To Roberto Acciaiuoli, 23 July.) 

* Ibid. fo. 73. (To Giuliano Soderini, bishop of Santes, 30 August.) 
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most apt for treating with him overlooked. ‘Towards the 
cardinal of York ’, the ambassador was informed, ‘ it is necessary 
to be more obsequious and observant’; and his good intentions 
were appreciated, though the wisdom of his methods was doubted.' 
At the same time representations to a similar effect were made by 
the Florentine envoy at Venice to the English ambassador, 
showing him that something more than a benevolent attitude 
was necessary if the war was to be brought to a successful 
conclusion, and that in this might lie the salvation of Italy.” 

With the lapse of time, however, the Florentines realized the 
necessity of more direct communication with their distant ally 
if any good was to come of the intercourse; and they were 
stimulated by the fact that the majority of the confederates were 
maintaining envoys at London. Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi, 
their ‘ orator’ with Lautrech, was apparently the first to moot 
the question; and the encouragement of the various French 
representatives removed any hesitation which might have been 
felt with regard to a step which showed perhaps too great an 
independence of France.* The length of the voyage, however, 
coupled with the plague then raging in the city (the greatest since 
that of 1348 celebrated by Boccaccio), argued against sending any- 
body expressly from Florence itself. It was therefore originally 
intended to choose the ambassador from among the numerous 
Florentine colony resident in France. Instructions were sent 
accordingly to Giuliano Soderini, bishop of Santes, recently 
appointed ambassador at Paris, for transmission to Roberto Nasi. 
He was to recommend the city to Henry VIII, craving his protec- 
tion for it and removing any possible misconceptions about its 
present state. He should pay especial attention to the all- 
powerful cardinal ‘ thinking of those unguents which can be of 
most use ’ and showing him that his designs could not be fulfilled 
excepting in the general victory of the league.‘ 

The embassy, however, was apparently never carried out. It 
seems that in the succeeding weeks the Florentines began to 
envisage the possibility of a more immediate succour. The great 
distance made direct military help from England in Italy out of 
the question. Nevertheless, a prolonged period of comparative 


' Dieci, loc. cit., fo. 34. (To bishop of Santes, 10 September 1527.) 

* Ibid. fos. 133-40. (To Alessandro de’ Pazzi, 26 October.) 

% Ibid. fo. 124, * Ante Franc® de Albizis oratori apud Dominum de Lautrech die 
xij Octobris 1527 . . . Quanto al mandare in inghilterra, habbiamo inteso tuo parere 
& quanto dica el Sormanno, & gia ci havea facto intendere questo oratore Regio, né 
prima haremo maj pensato a mandare tanto lontanj li Oratorj stando sotto l’ombra 
del X™o per non mostrare d’havere la fede altrove collocata che dove si conviene, 
ma li bonj respectj li quali ci sono statj apertj ci ha facto risolvere a provedere, & 
provederemo in qual modo che si offerira migliore . . .’ 

* Ibid. fo. 106. (To bishop of Santes, 27 September.) 
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peace and ostentatious magnificence had given Europe an 
exaggerated impression of the wealth of the country, which had 
been confirmed and heightened by a donative of 30,000 ducats 
made to the pope in the previous February. At Amiens, too, 
Wolsey had agreed to grant the league a subsidy for the period of 
three months, for the payment or extension of which Florence 
was continually pressing. England, therefore, figured to the 
Florentines at this period in the very unusual light of the financier 
and paymaster, anticipating her role of two centuries later. 
Encouraged by these indications they hoped that something 
similar might now be repeated in favour of themselves alone. 
Under these circumstances the great distance and the condition 
of the city were no longer any bar. 

Towards the end of October, accordingly, Pierfrancesco 
Portinari was sent to London on an important mission, with a 
grant of 200 ducats and a salary of three ducats daily,? and armed 
with the fullest credentials to Henry VIII and to Cardinal Wolsey, 
as well as to others about the court.* The nature of his errand 
appears at length in his instructions.‘ Ostensibly the essential 
part of the mission was the formal duty of recommending the 
city to the king, and asking him to receive it into his protection 
as one of his ‘ clients’ for the conservation of its liberty and of 
that of the church. He was to unfold in detail the present state 
of Italy, with the attitude of the several powers towards the 
league, and its general prospects ; and he was to give it as the 
considered opinion of his government that, in order to liberate 
the country, it was necessary to ‘ extinguish ’ the imperial army. 
There was no place, therefore, for negotiations which would not 
lead to agreement, or for agreements which the enemy would not 
observe. Only, if there was to be any treaty, the confederates 
should not be abandoned ‘like sheep among wolves, if the 
guardian does not remain in Italy’. From this, Portinari was to 
lead up gradually and with all circumspection to his real object. 
A preliminary request for a subsidy had already been made 
through the medium of Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi and Casale. 
Confident that a single increased effort would result in victory, 
and assured of the affluence of Henry, the envoy was now to ask 
definitely for a donation of 60,000 ducats for his city to expend 
for the good of the league, which would profit thereby out of all 
proportion to the sum. 

With this bold and optimistic errand, Portinari left the 


1 Dieci, passim; e.g. to Portinari and to Pazzi, 11 November (vol. xlii, fos. 
176-8). 

2 See letter of 24 March hereafter cited. 

% Signori, Carteggio, Missive, Minutari, 1° Canc. v. 21, fo. 118. 

* Dieci, loc. cit. fos. 136 seqq. 
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city on 27 October 1527. In Paris he was to confer with the 
bishop of Santes, the Florentine representative; who would 
put him in touch with conditions at the English court ;! and 
he was to seek an interview with the French king, to whom 
he had a secret mission,” and who was to be given to understand 
that it was essentially for his benefit that the city was indulging 
in the expensive luxury of. an embassy to England.* The assur- 
ance, however, was not sufficient for Francis, who not unnaturally 
raised objections at the manner in which the Florentines were 
attempting to divert to themselves that financial assistance 
which might have been obtained for the league as a whole. It 
was obviously an invidious disvinction and one calculated to 
prevent a renewal of the general subsidy, the period of which had 
drawn to an end. Very regretfully the dieci decided that it was 
necessary to bow to the will of their powerful patron and to cancel 
the principal head of Portinari’s mission. All that was now left 
for him, besides the formal commendation of the city to Henry, 
was to urge upon him a continuation of his support of the 
confederate cause.’ 

Yet, despite the frowns of Francis, English gold still seemed 
very bright. It was true that the Florentines might no longer 
hope for a ‘ donative’; but they could at least request a loan. 
This was not included in the French king’s disapproval ; and, 
moreover, any possible displeasure could be avoided by keeping 
the matter a close secret, so that it should not even come to his 
ears. This at least seems to be what occurred. Portinari was 
instructed to raise what he could—two or three hundred thousand - 
florins is the sum mentioned—for twelve years, on the security of 
the Florentine merchants in England ; and he was not to begrudge 
presents to some of the persons about the court if thereby he 
might further his object.6 The ambassador arrived in England 


* Dieci, vol. xlii, fo. 136. (To bishop of Santes, 25 October.) 

* Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, ed. Arbib, i. 309. 

* Dieci, vol. xlii, fo. 165. (To bishop of Santes, 9 November.) 

* Ibid. vol. xliii (which, with succeeding volumes, lacks pagination), 12 December 
1527: ‘ Et quanto a quello che scrivi esserti manchato il Capo principale della tua 
commessione, non possiamo rispondere altro, se non che é necessario che ci accordiamo 
con la voglia del X™° massime essendoti quella stata data non tanto per beneficio 
nostro, quanto per quello di sua Mt@, Alla quale poi che cosi piace, non é da farne 
pit parola. Resta hora solamente che tu tenga bene disposto cotesto Re...’ 

5 Ibid. 2 January 1527/8: ‘Come ti s’é detto per altro, la causa dell’andata 
tua Principale é levata via non se ne sendo contentato il. X™°, Et perd non la 
metterai altrimenti ad Executione. Et quanto alla Commissione del denaro, *tu sai 
quanto questa citti n’harebbe bisogno: che quando se ne potesse cavare qualche 
somma n’haremo piacere quando bene ci costasse a fare uno Donativo a chi pil 
giudichassi a proposito, & che li denari non passassino 8 o X per cento...’ Cf. also 
Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, i. 308-9. The version in the text is the best, but not the 
only, interpretation of a correspondence of which unfortunately only one side is 
preserved. The asterisk marks the beginning of a passage in cipher. 
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at the close of November; but, owing to the continual councils, 
he was not able to present his credentials till 4 December,’ when 
he was admitted to audience at ‘ Granuzi ’ (Greenwich). Speaking 
according to instructions in French or Latin (for it was not 
considered likely that Henry could understand Italian, or at 
least talk that language *), he contented himself for the occasion 
with thanking the king for his kindness in the past and 
recommending the republic to his benevolence. Henry replied 
in friendly terms, expressing his hope for peace in Italy 
and for the success of Lautrec’s expedition.* On subsequent 
occasions, Portinari unfolded the more intimate part of his 
errand. From the Florentine point of view it was simple enough. 
‘In truth ’, wrote the dieci, ‘ there is no other difficulty but that 
of the money, in which his Majesty is so abundant that he should 
not permit that from this enterprise . . . there should not come 
out the effect which is desired.’ * 

Yet, granted that their exaggerated opinions about the 
affluence of Henry’s treasury had been true, the Florentines 
would have been little nearer the realization of their hopes. The 
condition of affairs in England was anything but favourable to 
them. There were two main considerations. On the one hand, 
the question of the divorce had come to be uppermost in Henry’s 
mind, and in the previous July the first steps had been taken 
to secure it. For success in the project the goodwill of the pope 
was essential ; but how could the goodwill of the pope be retained 
if his revolted subjects (as he regarded them) were not merely 
tolerated but even subsidized? A further difficulty came from 
the part of Wolsey, who counted little less than the king. The 
health of the pope was notoriously bad, and his death was 
frequently rumoured.® The first subject in Europe, twice dis- 
appointed in his hopes of attaining the supreme dignity in 
Christendom, now confidently counted upon the succession. For 
this, however, the greatest circumspection was needed. Too 
little consideration for the dignity of the Holy See in the present 
would weaken his prospects for election to it in the future. 
Though in February, on a false report of the death of Clement, 
the English envoys in Italy were instructed to win the favour of 
Florence for Wolsey’s candidature by giving assurances of its 
freedom, the adherents of the Medici were at the same time to be 
assured of his benevolence.* It was obvious that encouragement 
of Florence would alienate at the very least the Medicean party 

Sanuto, Diarii, xlvi. 44. 

* See the instructions to Portinari cited above. 

> Sanuto, Diarii, xlvi. 450; cf. also Dieci, vol. xliii, 2 January 1527/8, to Portinari. 
* Ibid. to same, 30 January. 


5 Cf. Letters and Papers, nos. 5213, 5230, 5261, &c.; Sanuto, Diarii, xlix. 375. 
* Letters and Papers, no. 5270. 
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in the sacred college ; and it would have been a matter of common 
concern had there been lost to the papacy what seemed about to 
become part of its permanent dependencies. Moreover, without 
considering the essential question of the independence of the city, 
which he was not now in a position to dispute, the pope was not 
lacking in minor grievances out of which he made ample capital, 
and which grew with the passage of time. His little kinswoman, 
Catherine, the future queen of France, was kept a virtual prisoner, 
or rather hostage, in a Florentine convent. The arms and 
effigies of his family, as well as his own, were defaced and insulted. 
His envoys were excluded (not without reason) from the city.' 
The clergy were taxed without his permission ; and levies were 
made upon the property of his family, in spite of the agreement 
concluded with them when they renounced the government. In 
addition, Clement asserted that the city was ruled by a faction, 
which did not represent the general will of the inhabitants and of 
which any day might see the fall. His partisans at court spread 
these reports, and they lost nothing in the transmission. 

For the reasons indicated it was natural for the English 
government to lend an ear to these complaints. Henry seemed 
inclined to frown on the Florentines rather than to help them ; 
and the cardinal showed himself especially unfavourable, de- 
claring that they ought to show honour to the pope by at least 
sending him anembassy. The dieci were desperate at the greater 
credence placed in their adversary than in themselves, and 
insisted that his minor complaints and mild words were a mere 
cover to his real intention to regain the government of the city 
and suppress its liberty anew.” They defended themselves 
against the accusations brought against them. The imposition 
on the clergy was not for their own good alone, but, through the 
league, for that of the church. Clement’s friends and relatives 
were not being ill-treated, nor was any differentiation made 
between them and the other citizens; and the greatest concord 
ruled in the city. They were indeed grateful for the papal 
expression of goodwill towards them expressed to Henry through 
the nuncio Gambara.* Portinari was to express their reverence 
for the church ; but they did not trust the pope’s words,’ and 
insisted that it was to the interest of all that the church should be 
free, but not great. Every effort should be made to remove 


' Cf. the dispatch to Portinari of 12 February 1527/8. They justify their 
exclusion from the city of M. Antonio Pucci on his voyage to France and England as 
papal nuncio by recalling that it was M. Lorenzo Pucci who brought about their fall 
in 1512. 

* Dieci, vol. sliii, to Portinari, 8 February 1527/8 (cipher). Cf. also dispatch of 
6 March, with others cited below, and Varchi, loc. cit. 

% Ibid. vol. xliv, to Portinari, 24 March 1527/8. 

* Ibid. vol. xliii, 6 March. * Ibid. 8 February. 
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from Henry’s mind the prejudices with which it had been 
imbued." 

In the circumstances, Portinari continued to reside at court, 
continually primed from home with the most recent news of 
events in Italy, all of which served to point the same moral— 
that assistance was needed from Henry, powerful and imme- 
diate, in order to secure victory.2 The negotiations dragged 
on indefinitely, affording small hope and little novelty. The 
Florentines defended themselves indignantly against a charge 
of having held up the correspondence sent through their territory 
by the English envoys in Italy* and entertained them with 
all hospitality whenever they passed through Florence.* But 
on the main issue Portinari seemed to be no nearer his goal, and 
asked fruitlessly for his recall.® 

Towards the spring, however, Henry’s attitude seemed to 
take a turn for the better. The dilatoriness, if not the uawilling- 
ness, of the pope in the matter of the divorce had already become 
patent. Henry consequently showed himself less intransigent 
towards the city, attempting to act as an intermediary to settle 
the dispute to the satisfaction of both parties. On the one hand, 
he pressed the Florentines to acknowledge the ‘ tenth’ recently 
imposed upon the clergy as proceeding from the pope, and to 
refrain from taxing his relatives on the pretext of their having 
been debtors to the city at the time when they assumed the 
government. On the other, he professed to have the liberty 
of the city much at heart, and promised to communicate with 
the pope upon the question. And indeed two months later 
the English envoys returning from Orvieto, whither Clement had 
been allowed to escape, reported at Florence that they had done 
good offices for the city with him ; and Portinari was instructed 
to thank Henry for his benevolence.’ Yet the preparations and 
arrival of Brunswick with his Lanzknechts in Lombardy, it was 
feared in collusion with the pope, renewed the immediate peril for 
the Florentines. Their fears were revived and they kept on with 
redoubled insistence in the old strain, asserting that in determina- 
tion for war and immediate succour lay the only hope for Italy.* 

And, indeed, it almost seemed as though the efforts of 
Portinari were to be crowned with success. Campeggio had been 
commissioned to go to England to treat for the divorce ; yet his 
tardy movements had displayed the reluctance of his master. 


Ibid. vol. xliv. 

* Ibid. dispatches of 1, 16, 23, 27 April, 1, 5, 9, 12, 17, 20 May, &c. 

* Ibid. vol. xliv, 13 March. 

* Ibid. 24 March, 11 April, and to orators with Lautrec, ibid. 5 February. 

* Ibid. 24 March, ‘ Della licenza non ti possiamo conpiacere . . 

* Sanuto, Diarii, xlvii. 652 (9 February 1527/8, Venier to the, doge). 

* Dieci, vol. xliv, 11 April 1528. * Ibid. 16 April seqq., especially 20 June. 
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Perhaps, therefore, it may have been in order to exert pressure 
on Clement that the envoy was given some hopes of being at last 
granted the loan for which he had been begging.' The dieci 
wrote eagerly inquiring the conditions under which it was to be 
conceded ; but they were doomed to disappointment. There were 
too many considerations on the opposite side and the offer had 
probably never been meant seriously. Henry was indeed still 
favourably inclined, professing his desire to maintain the liberty 
of Florence and expressing his great admiration for its famous 
soldiery, the bande nere, of which he could not speak enough. 
Wolsey, however, was less compromising, and the considerations 
which had weight with him had undergone no modifications. 
He replied haughtily to the importunities of the ambassador that 
it was more fitting for the Florentines to make a loan to the king, 
who was making such sacrifices on behalf of the league, than for 
the king to make one to the Florentines. Another circumstance 
intervened to put an end irrevocably to the negotiations. The 
strict secrecy in which it was necessary for them to be carried on 
had been broken, to the resentment of the ambassador and the 
intense disquiet of the Florentines.2 It had become dangerous 
as well as futile to persist in the negotiations. Portinari was 
unostentatiously recalled ;* and an ingenious justification of his 
conduct was sent to the court of France. It was explained that 
before the revolution the pope had been negotiating with Henry 
for a loan of 100,000 ducats through a Florentine merchant in 
London. The affair had been revived recently (without their leave, 
as they gave it to be understood) by another of their subjects ; 
but, judging the matter not to be to the advantage of the league, 
they had ordered him to return to the city without prosecuting 
the matter further. Thus, from the autumn of 1528, though 

* Dieci, vol. xliv (20 June): ‘Habbiamo inteso l’opera per te fatta in beneficio non 
solo della nostra citté ma di tutta Italia, la qual cosa . . . al presente é piit necessaria 
che mai . . . Quanto al partito che scrivici per il quale la citta si potria valere di quella 
somma di danari che advisi, vorremo ci facesse piii particularmente in quanto tempo 
si habbino a pagare, et quando cominci il pagamento, et quanto si habbia a pagar 


_ Panno: accid tene possiamo dare quella commissione che noi giudicheremo et utile 
et honorevole alla nostra citta.. . 


? Varchi, i. 309-10. 

* The correspondence with him breaks off abruptly with the dispatch of 20 June 
1528, cited above. Varchi, however (loc. cit.), gives one to understand that he returned 
in the preceding January, and Pio Falletti Fossatti, Assedio di Firenze, i. 265, asserts, 
unequivocally and wholly incorrectly, that he returned in 1527. A report of Heneage 
to Wolsey in State Papers, no. 167, apparently refers to the farewell audience. It is 
dated ‘ Friday ’ (between 1 August and 23 September 1528): ‘... And His Highnes 
is very well content that the Imbassadour of Florence shall comme to his presence 
upon Sonday next, according to Your Grace’s pleasure ; but as for his rewarde, His 
Grace spake nothyng to me of it, and I durste not aske hym no qwestion thereof . . 
Busini, Lettere sopra Vassedio di Firenze, no. vi, dismisses the matter summarily, 
blaming the ambassador for the failure. 

* Dieci, ibid.: ‘A Mons. di Xanthes al p® di luglio mpxvimi . . . Post* ci occorre 
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indirect diplomatic relations between Florence and England 
continued as before,! the direct were broken off ; and when the 
new ambassador in France suggested their resumption he was 
informed that the finances of the city did not permit of such a 
step.* Yet the effects of the embassy were not wholly transitory. 
The Portinari family kept in touch with the English court, one, 
Francis Portinari, sending Henry a description of the hospital of 
Santa Maria Nuova for his guidance ;* and the recollections 
which Pierfrancesco brought away with him proved of con- 
siderable importance in the final tragedy of the republic. 

The succeeding period was signalized by the complete débdcle 
of the French forces in Italy, after having seemed to be within 
reach of victory, in the summer of 1528. In consequence the 
‘ Ladies’ Peace ’, abandoning the smaller Italian powers (including 
Florence), was concluded at Cambrai between the main parties 
on 7 August 1529, and was sworn to by Henry VIII on 28 Novem- 
ber. Before this Clement had cast off all disguise and openly 
thrown in his lot with the imperialists, the alliance between pope 
and emperor being formally concluded in the treaty of Barcelona. 
One implicit condition was to take up the cause of Catherine 
of Aragon; and all real hope for the divorce was at an 
end once the case was cited to Rome (22 July). On the other 
hand, the overwhelming forces of the emperor were now inspired 
and directed by the personal animosities of his ally; and the 
army of the prince of Orange began to move on Florence. The 
English envoys did their best to act as mediators with the pope. 
It was, however, in vain. Stung by minor injuries and eager for 
revenge, he told them excitedly that the Florentines wished to 
take him prisoner to their city, and that he would rather serve in 
the emperor’s stable than endure any longer the insults of his 
subjects and vassals. He protested that he was not God but 


farvi intendere come innanzi alla mutatione del Governo N. S. trattava per il mezzo 
duno genere di M. Carlo Niccolinj habitante in Londra di valersi di D™/100 dalla M'* 
di quello Re con quelli partiti co’ quali ha’ usato qualcun’ altro pigliarne. Al presente 
questa medesima Pratica si suscitava per mezo d’uno fiorentino. Noi giudicando 
tale cosa non essere secondo il benefitio della Lega, habbiamo fatto comandamento al 
fiorentino che si trova qui, che non sene travagli in cosa aleuna. Habbiamovi signifi- 
eato questo accioche siate d’ogni cosa informato . . .” 

* e. g. ibid. vol. xlv, to bishop of Santes, 8 September 1528. ‘ Non mancherete 
anchora di Parlar col Oratore Anglico & confortarlo a riscaldare il suo Re a non man- 
chare a presenti bisogni...’ Bryan, the English envoy to Rome, was in Florence at 
the end of 1528 (see his letter dated from there of 9 January 1528/9 in State Papers, 
Henry VIII, vol. vii, no. 229), when he held a secret colloquy with Capponi (cf. the 
Venetian ambassador Soriani in Albéri, Relazioni degli Ambasciadori Veneti, ser. U, 
v. 415). Gardiner and Fox similarly applied to Florence for passports on their way 
to Rome two months later (State Papers, no. 199 ; Lucca, 16 March 1528/9). 

* Dieci, Carteggio, Responsive, vol. cli, fo. 474. From Baldassare Carducci, 22 May 
“1530. 
* Mariano, Notizia della nobile famiglia Portinari (1897), pp. 44-5. 
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man, and intended to use all means, force or fraud, to defend his 
own and recover what he had lost.! Finally, he avoided their 
remonstrances by pretending that it was not in his power to 
prevent the imperial army from marching on.” After such an 
uncompromising answer from the one side, it is not to be wondered 
that a special mission of Casale to Florence to treat for accord 
met with no better success.* Indeed, the English intentions at 
this stage were not above suspicion. It was feared that in the 
desire of Henry to serve the pope in order to secure his favour in 
the matter of the divorce and for the advancement of Cardinal 
Wolsey, he had passed the bounds of friendship and entered into 
a conspiracy against the liberty of the city.* 

Thus, disdaining compromise and abandoned by the allies for 
which it had sacrificed itself, the city prepared for defence. The 
siege was formed in September, and for nearly a year the unequal 
struggle continued against the combined forces of pope and 
emperor, of Germany and Spain, aided by virtually every state 
in Italy with the exception of Venice. It was indeed an epic 
conflict, with Michelangelo superintending the fortifications, 
Andrea del Sarto trailing a pike in the ranks, and Francesco 
Guicciardini heading the intrigues of the exiles ; and despite the 
unequal odds, the city came very near to victory and might have 
achieved it but for the treachery of her own captains. The 
key-note of the situation was now, as always, the question of 
finance ; very naturally in Italy, where the best paymaster could 
always secure the most troops and retain their services the 
longest. Nothing, therefore, was left untried by the city in order 
to secure money. When ordinary methods of taxation were 
exhausted recourse was made to forced loans, to voluntary gifts, 
to ecclesiastical levies, to confiscations, even to lotteries. Early 
in the siege Henry VIII was approached for a substantial favour. 
In November 1529 the signoria wrote to him professing their 
utter inability, owing to the stress of war, to continue the annual 
- a Letters and Papers, no. 5676 (Casale and Vannes to Wolsey, Rome, 13 June 

x nia. no. 5848 (same with Benet to same, 14 August). A full dispatch of Casale’s 
on Florentine affairs seems to be missing. Cf. State Papers, no. 254; same to same, 
Rome, 25 September 1529: ‘. . . De Florentie rebus scripsi vestre reverendissime 
Dominationi . . .’ 

* Sanuto, Diarii, xli. 462 (26-30 August 1529). Cf. Signori, Carteggio, Missive, 
1° Canc. vol. lviii, 26 August 1530. Recommendations and safe-conduct through 
Florentine territory to ‘ Mag¢® Pero Vani, secretario al ser™° Re di Inghilterra ’, and 
similarly to his ambassador, Gregorio Casale. 

* Dieci, Missive, vol. xlvii. Instructions to Bartolommeo Cavalcanti, special envoy 
to France (25 June 1529): ‘... Il Re d’Angliterra sempre da buon tempo in qua é 
stato molto inclinato a far servitio al Papa rispecto al Divortio et al Car’® Eboracense, 
molto per natura amico a S. S"*, et perche per qualche adviso che ne habbiamo dubi- 


tiamo appresso quella Maesta non sia stata procurata la nostra serviti, vogliamo che 
veggiate di ritrarre tutto quello che dicid poterete intendere . . .” 
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payment of 2,000 florins to Sir Henry Wyatt and Sir John Dance, 
which they had taken upon themselves on his behalf. They 
therefore begged Henry to allow them to defer the payment for 
one year.’ The option in such cases is generally with the debtor : 
and one may therefore imagine that the Florentines had their 
own way. 

Meanwhile, the siege continued. On 7 December the pratica 
(the advisory council acting especially in foreign affairs) was 
called together to discuss certain proposals which seemed almost 
the counsel of desperation. Of these the most extreme was 
one to relieve the pressure of the blockade by expelling all 
‘useless mouths ’, such as the poor, the aged, and the women. 
The suggestion was fairly resolutely rejected, excepting in the 
event of direst necessity: but it serves to illustrate the ex- 
tremity of the other measures discussed at the meeting. It 
was proposed to send to England, to Venice, and even to 
the Turk for assistance in the city’s present need. Upon 
this matter opinions were more evenly divided. Some con- 
sidered the voyage to England too long; others were in favour 
of utilizing the services of some native Florentine ; one went so 
far as to specify the ambassador whom he would have sent, 
Rosso Buondelmonti; a few left the decision entirely to the 
dieci. In the main the preponderance of opinion was slightly in 
favour of the proposed mission. However, the pratica could 
counsel only, not decide ; and there are no indications that the 
dieci took any steps in the matter. Till the following spring, the 
question was not raised again.” 

In the meantime, however, communications with England 
were not entirely cut off. Florence did not have to depend 
wholly upon its central government. The patriotism and public 
spirit of its citizens, wherever they were found, were of the most 
conspicuous. The Florentine merchants in France and Flanders 
were raising among themselves a free-will offering to help their 
native city in its hour of need ; and the former in particular were 
elaborating a more ambitious scheme.’ The colony in England 
was poorer and smaller; but it was not lacking in the same 
spirit. It was ably represented and led by its consul, Francesco 
Bardi, the most enthusiastic among its members, and one of a 
wealthy firm of merchants whose transactions extended even 
to court.* It is this enthusiast whom we find at the opening of 


’ Signori, Carteggio, Missive, Registri, 1° Canc. vol. lviii. The names read in the 
original Vviatt and Dams. Sir Henry Wyatt was treasurer of the chamber. 

* Consulte e Pratiche, vol. Ixxi, 7 December 1529. We have the authority of 
the Venetian envoy for believing that the matter was considered for some days 
previous. Cf. letter of 3 December in Albéri, Assedio di Firenze, p. 156. 

* See Hauvette, Luigi Alamanni, sa vie et son cuvre (Paris, 1903), pp. 84-8. 
* Cf. Letters and Papers, nos. 4699, 5350, 6748, and elsewhere passim. 
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the siege writing to Italy, anxiously asking for intelligence and 
‘ waiting each day that God send us good news of the afflicted 
city’.' Through his instrumentality the Florentine colony 
collected the sum of 1,060 ducats, which they sent to the city 
through the agency of the consul at Lyons, with apologies for the 
meagreness of the amount.” But the efforts of Bardi did not end 
with this. 

Florence was represented at this time at Ferrara by Galeotto 
Giugni, a man whose indefatigable energy and wealth of resource 
appear plainly in his dispatches. It is probable that during the 
winter he had come into contact with Pierfrancesco Portinari, 
the late ambassador to England, who then formed part of an 
ineffectual mission to the pope and emperor at the congress of 
Bologna. He had at least become informed as to the circum- 
stances of the English embassy, and saw in it hope for the future. 
It had failed, he understood, principally through the opposition 
of the cardinal of York ; but the cardinal was by now fallen, as 
Francesco Bardi had lost no time in reporting in Italy.* English 
discontent was increasing through the failure to obtain the 
divorce ; and it did not seem as though the special mission to 
Bologna of the earl of Wiltshire, father of Anne Boleyn, was 
likely to have any beneficial result. It was, to Giugni’s mind, an 
‘obscene and ugly affair’; but he counselled the dieci to take 
advantage of the circumstances, and now that the principal 
obstacle had disappeared to try again for the help even of the 
‘re eretico ’." 

Whether this suggestion had any influence or no, the same 
question was again raised a month afterwards, from a different 
country and a most unexpected quarter. At the period of the 
divorce of Henry VIII even rabbis came into their own over the 
thorny question of deciding the rival claims of the conflicting 
passages of Leviticus and Deuteronomy ; a Christian authority 
could dare to treat like an independent potentate. Sanctes 
Paganinus of Lucca occupied this enviable position. He had made 
a fresh translation of the Bible into Latin out of the original 
tongues, and as a result had entered into correspondence with 
Henry VIII, for whom he had written a memorial upon the all- 
absorbing problem of exegesis. At Lyons, he lived in the midst 
of a flourishing Florentine colony ; and he had the tenderest 
memories of Florence itself, which, though not the city of his 

* Sanuto, Diarii, li. 245 (24 October). 

* See the letter of Luigi Alamanni of 25 April 1530, cited below. 

* He had been ordered to give up the Great Seal on 16 October 1529 ; on 24 October 
Bardi reported his fall to a correspondent in Venice : State Papers, Venetian, iv, no. 519. 

* Dieci, Carteggio, Responsive, cli. 151. From Galeotto Giugni, orator at 


Ferrara, 21 March 1529/30. The title ‘ Re Eretico’ (instead of ‘ Re Enrico’) is used 
by Busini, Lettere. 
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birth, was that.of his education and his upbringing. On 22 April, 
therefore, he ventured to write to the king, imploring him to 
write to the pope in intercession ‘as the holy spirit prompted 
him’ and at the same time to fend off ruin from the city by 
supporting it secretly with money, offering himself as a security 
and hostage.! 

Henry was at the same time approached in another and 
more practical direction. Francesco Bardi had not contented 
himself with the collection of money among his compatriots in 
London. Taking advantage of a certain degree of intimacy 
which he enjoyed at court, in consequence no doubt of his 
business relations, he had succeeded in having a prolonged 
conversation with the king about the affairs of Florence. The 
result was most promising. He listened to all Bardi had to tell 
him, wrote the delighted merchant, with as much interest and 
pleasure as though he were himself a Florentine. He much 
praised the courage of the burghers and spoke very disparagingly 
and with the greatest animosity of the pope and the emperor ; 
most naturally, after the humiliating failure of the mission of the 
earl of Wiltshire. Only one thing prevented the king from 
demonstrating his goodwill in deeds. The two French princes, 
who had replaced their father as hostages in Spain after the 
treaty of Madrid, were still in captivity, though their liberation 
was soon expected in accordance with the arrangement concluded 
at Cambrai. Until they were delivered to their father, it was 
impossible to prejudice their chances of liberation by manifesting 
open enmity to the emperor; and the same consideration was 
pleaded by Francis to justify the withholding of the support 
which he had been so lavish in promising. The latter had, 
however, made arrangements for secret subveution in money ; 
and Bardi was of the opinion that the same could be obtained 
from England. If the city were to send bonds for a sum of forty 
or fifty thousand ducats, he thought that he could obtain a loan 
of so much and perhaps more. At the same time he recommended 
the sending of a special envoy in all secrecy to secure the 
concessions.” 

Bardi’s plan was forwarded to Florence through the consul at 


' See p. 195 below. 

* See abstract of intercepted letter of Alamanni in State Papers, Spanish, vol. iv (i), 
no. 237. It is dated 25 December 1530—quite impossibly, as all the internal details 
show (e. g. the siege of Florence is going on, the French princes are yet unreleased). 
It is obviously a companion letter to that to the commissaries of Pisa of 25 April 1530, 
printed by Hauvette, op. cit., App. II, doc. 52, which gives the same information in 
abbreviated form, and may be ascribed confidently to the same date. The mistake 
is probably in the Spanish decipherment, since it is already to be found in the original 
transcription (British Museum, Bergenroth Transcripts, vol. ix (Add. MSS. 28579), 
fos, 284-7), 
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Lyons and Luigi Alamanni, the poet, who was acting as agent at 
Genoa. The latter recommended the scheme enthusiastically, 
and eagerly offered his services to bring it to fruition. The plan 
had everything to recommend it. The war seemed to be resolving 
itself more and more into a question of money, and the longest 
purse had the best chance of victory. The latest military scheme 
of the Florentines, too, had rendered it essential to raise large 
supplies outside the city. It was apparently intended to bring 
together at Pisa a force of mercenaries for the relief of the 
capital. It was for this that the French subsidies were intended, 
and any money which might be raised from England would be 
equally useful. In the actual state of blockade it was of the 
utmost difficulty to send the desired envoy from Florence itself. 
Instructions were accordingly sent to France for Bernardo Altoviti, 
the consul at Lyons, to go on the mission to England, leaving 
a substitute behind him. If he were unable to go in person, he 
might choose any of the Florentine colony to go in his place, 
always acting in consultation with Baldassare Carducci, the 
ambassador at the French court. These instructions were 
accompanied by a letter expressing the warmest gratitude to 
Bardi for his efforts.2, It happened that Altoviti found himself 
unable to go in person on the mission entrusted to him, or pro- 
fessed at least that this was the case. 

In the meantime letters had arrived in France and at Florence 
from Bardi and Giovanni Giraldi, his coadjutor in the negotiations 
at the English court. In these further account was given of the 
work they were doing on behalf of the city, and of the continued 
goodwill of the king; but Henry’s desire for the completest 
secrecy was accentuated, and it was indicated that instead of 
sending special envoys it was advisable to entrust the commission 
to themselves.* Accordingly on 30 May, the morrow of the loss of 
Empoli, fresh credentials were dispatched to Bardi and Giraldi, 
with a lengthy personal address to Henry himself.5 He was 
reminded of his recent call to all Christian princes to make 
peace among themselves and war against the ‘most impious 
Turkish ruler’ (with whom the Florentines were simultaneously 
intriguing for assistance). To this noble sentiment they now 
made appeal. They explained the cause of the siege; they 
had no quarrel with the emperor, but only with the pope, who, 
‘ infinitely, immoderately and dishonourably coveting our sacred 
dominion, our rights, our liberty’, had sent so great an army 

1 Dieci, Missive, vol. xlvii, fos. 137-9, to Baldassare Carducci, 10 May 1530. 

2 Ibid. fos. 140-1. 

* British Museum, Bergenroth Transcripts, vol. ix (Add. MSS. 28580), fos. 108 seqq. 
Intercepted letter from Baldassare Carducci to the Dieci, 2 June 1530. Cf. State 
Papers, Spanish, vol. iv (i), no. 336. 

* Dieci, Missive, vol. xlvii, fos. 143-4. Rymer, Foedera, xiv. 354. 
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against them. In return for his help, they could promise Henry 
the credit of the enterprise. 


You can do nothing (believe us) if you care for glory or for fame, which 
will receive greater praise from all, or which will be more commended by 
posterity, than to deign to bring help to us who implore it. . . . And if you 
do this, we promise you nothing but our unmeasured gratitude." 


At the same time, letters were sent to influential English nobles 
begging them by the justice of the quarrel and the goodness of 
their own hearts to further the Florentine cause.” 

Help in the negotiations had come meanwhile from a new 
quarter. The earl of Wiltshire, having failed in his mission to the 
pope, returned homewards slowly, still filled with resentment, and 
halted at Paris on a special mission, meanwhile persuading the 
Sorbonne to give an opinion favourable to the divorce. Here he 
came into contact at the close of May with Baldassare Carducci. 
The Florentine envoy, arguing from his present bitter mood 
against the pope and aware of his favour with the king of England, 
hoped that it might be possible to turn all this to the account of 
his city. First he made diplomatic soundings at the French 
court, where he obtained unqualified approval for the idea ; and 
then approached the earl. He found his expectations actually 
exceeded. The ambassador expressed the greatest regard for the 
welfare of Florence, and promised to do his best to dispose not 
only his own king but also Francis himself to favour the city. He 
even advised Carducci how to set about the business, suggesting 
that he should send him for transmission to England a report in 
which the state of the city was depicted as graver than it actually 
was, with an estimate of its resoutces and of the opposing forces 
in which the odds were exaggerated. At the same time he 
advised the Florentines, when they had a breathing space, to 
revive the embassy in England. Nor indeed was this merely a 
matter of words. Carducci ascertained that he lost no time in 
fulfilling his promise, speaking immediately on behalf of the city 
at court and writing home to Henry. Much was hoped from his 
intercession, not only from England but also from France, whose 
king would ‘ march into the enterprise with good legs’ in such 
company.* Indeed, the Florentine envoy was given to under- 
stand that the two kings were in accord not to allow the city to 
perish ; and he was confident that his work in France would be 
more speedy and effective than that of the two intermediaries in 
England. Negotiations were entered into between Wiltshire and 

* Text printed by Falletti Fossati, i. 265-70, from Signori, Carteggio, Missive, 
Registri, 1° Canc. vol. lviii; see Sanuto, Diarii, liii. 307-11. 

® Signori, ibid. 

* Dieci, Responsive, cli, fos. 473-4. Deciphered copy of letter from Baldassare 
Carducci, Angouléme, 22 May 1530, from original in Carteggio Originale, xii, fo. 361. 
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Francis for co-operation in a subvention in which Henry was to 
subscribe half the amount given by his fellow-sovereign ; and a 
preliminary arrangement was concluded for the first assignations. 
the one of 20,000 ducats and the other of 10,000.! 

It was just past the middle of June when the first news of the 
arrangement reached London in letters to the French and 
Florentine representatives in that place. They lost no time in 
repairing to court to lay the plan before the king, buoyed up by 
an optimistic letter from Carducci, who, reassured by Wiltshire, 
confidently encouraged them to obtain an augmentation of the 
sum mentioned.? Contrary to all expectations, however, the 
proposals met with a rebuff; and though they returned to the 
charge, it was with no better fortune than before.* They had 
forgotten that Wiltshire represented only a faction at court, 
though an important faction. Although the party of Anne 
Boleyn, anti-papal and anti-imperial, were naturally inclined to 
favour the Florentine request, they were automatically opposed 
by the party of the old nobility, pensioners of Charles and 
supporters of Clement. At their head at this period was the duke 
of Norfolk, chief minister to Henry since the fall of Wolsey. He 
had continually opposed the proposals on the ground that it was 
a foolish thing to throw money away in that direction ; and in 
consequence earned much unpopularity among the Florentine 
colony. But the final decision was not actuated so much by 
personal inclination as by considerations of policy. The long 
delay in the definite delegation of the envoys had been fatal for 
Florence. The excellent secret service of the Spaniards had 
intercepted Alamanni’s letter of 25 April as well as others on the 
same topic, and the pope knew of the negotiations with England 
probably before the Florentines themselves.> And indeed, though 
anxious to keep the details secret, Henry made no mystery of his 
intentions. His ambassador gave Clement plainly to understand 
what was in the air, and he was threatened that if the question of 
the divorce was not settled he would not only lose the obedience 
of England but also see 100,000 ducats lent to the Florentines.* 
Clement was patently irritated at the menace, for his credit as 
well as his success was by now involved. He had good reason to 
believe that Henry had actually sent agents to treat with 


1 Bergenroth Transcripts, loc. cit. 

? Dieci, Responsive, vol. cli, ‘ Decyferato d’una di M. Baldassare Carducci oratore 
in Francia’, 15 June 1530. 

* State Papers, Spanish, vol. iv, pt. i, no. 366, Chapuys to emperor, 29 June. 

* Ibid. no. 373, same to same, 11 July. 

* A number of the letters above cited are intercepted copies from Spanish archives: 
Cf. also references below. Pastor, History of the Popes, ix. 100, n. 5, cites the reports of 
A. da Burgo dated Rome, 26 June and 12, 23 July, to illustrate ‘the fear that France 
and England might help the Florentines ’. * Letters and Papers, no. 6452. 
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Florence ; and it was generally thought that he had already 
lent the city money.’ Yet there was a powerful weapon by 
which these intrigues might be opposed. Just as hostile action 
on the part of the French could be countered by delaying the 
release of the sons of Francis, so any menace on the part of 
England could be nullified by dangling or withholding hopes in 
the matter of the divorce, an official decision with regard to which 
had not yet been published. Briefs were dispatched to France 
and to Venice expressing his disapprobation of the English | 
attempts to collect opinions in those places upon the question. 
He was, as I suppose [wrote Stokesley to his master], irritated and pro- 
voked to displeasour by the reaporte made unto Hym of Your Grace’s 
wordes concernyng Florence, for he regardeth his pleasour in yt moore 
than evyr He did any victorie in his lyfe before; and therfor now that 
the Bisshope of Vasona, that camme from Vincentia and Veniece to 
Roome, showed the Poope of the sollicitation and successes of your agentes 
there, He with all hast devised and sent forth thies inhibitions.” 


Another reason was more material. A change in the policy of 
the English tredsury had taken place; and in recompense for 
previous extravagance a period of extreme parsimony had 
commenced. There was in addition some misunderstanding as to 
the terms of the proposed advances. Francis, as a heavy, and 
nearly defaulting, debtor to the Florentine merchants in France, 
had been willing to make the grant an absolute one, since it 
made virtually no difference to him. He expected, however, 
Henry, whose position was wholly different, to do the same. 
The idea naturally aroused resentment on the other side. Fully 
conscious that the city stood in the most urgent need of the 
money under whatever conditions, Carducci hastened to dispel 
the impression, and was at pains to explain that the money was 
desired only on loan, he himself having full power to treat in the 
matter. His authority was, however, questioned ;* and—not 
without suspicions of bad faith—this served at least as an excuse 
to put into effect the new desires to economize. The Florentines 
fell, therefore, among the first victims of the reformed policy of the 
treasury. When at length, towards the end of June, the envoys 
made their formal application for the promised grant, these 
causes combined, in spite of all their powerful backing and 
preliminary assurances, to procure them a flat refusal from 
Norfolk, on the pretext that it was too soon for the king to reveal 
his intentions. When the news reached France, the earl of 
Ibid. no. 6476. 
? State Papers, Henry VIII, vii, no. 274 (Bologna, 13 June 1530). 


* Bergenroth Transcripts, ix, fo. 321 seqq. (cf. State Papers, Spanish, vol. iv, pt. i, 
no. 390). 


* State Papers, Venetian, iv, no. 584 (London, 28 June 1530), Augustino Scarpinello 
to Francesco Sforza. 
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Wiltshire, who had the cause much at heart—his credit and his 
future both seemed at stake—went in person to England to 
dissuade the king from his decision and to urge him to return to 
his previous idea of succouring the Florentines in conjunction 
with France. For the moment at least, however, his intercession 
had no effect. A fortnight later Baldassare Carducci, writing 
home, complained bitterly that, after showing such sympathy 
and raising such hopes, Henry had so suddenly and so com- 
pletely lost interest ; and he saw in it plainly the hand of the 
pope.” 

It was not long, however, before matters took a turn for the 
better. Henry’s hands were in part unfettered by the release of 
the French princes, which took place in the middle of July. The 
news was greeted in Florence with incredible manifestations of 
joy. in the assurance that the traditional ally would make good 
at last his promises of help.> Francis, however, worn out by 
war, preferred to set the seal on his perjury. Henry himself was 
nevertheless now more free to act. It was true that he had no 
intention of pursuing any schemes of knight-errantry, subsidizing 
Florence out of his own inadequate purse without any hope of 
substantial gain. The busy brain of Wiltshire had, however, 
discovered a way by which the financial interests of England 
could actually profit through a plan of subsidy. Just before 
leaving France he had put forward for the consideration of 
Carducci a scheme of his own. The Florentine merchants in 
England owed Henry the considerable sum of 100,000 ducats. 
He suggested that the city of Florence should take upon itself 
the obligation to pay this amount—an obvious advantage to the 
creditor—indicating that the result would be to secure Henry’s 
goodwill and in consequence some effective assistance on his part. 
Carducci made the obvious reply that so heavy a payment would 
cripple the city instead of aiding it; and besides, that the 
reliability of the king’s Florentine debtors was in itself an impor- 
tant consideration. ‘It seemed to me inhuman to attempt such 
matters in such times,’ he wrote home to his government.’ The 
suggestion, however, was not so impossible as it seemed at 
the outset; and in the next few months it was perfected and 
began to be put into execution. The firm of Bardi had some 


' State Papers, Venetian, iv. 585 (Giustinian to the signory, Bourges, 5 July). 

* Bergenroth Transcripts, ix, fo. 286 seqq. (cf. State Papers, Spanish, vol. iv, pt. i, 
no. 383): intercepted letter of Carducci to Signoria, 21 July 1530. Chapuys, writing to 
the emperor on 20 August, was unable to find that any considerable sum had been sent 
abroad by the king on that date, unless it were through the person who supplied him 
with wines from France (State Papers, Spanish, vol. iv, pt. i, no. 373). This was possibly 
the channel of the subsidies of which we have indications later on. 

* Varchi, ii. 410. 

* See his letter of 15 June in Dieci, Responsive, fos. 473-4, 
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time previously entered into certain contracts with the king to 
supply him over a long period of years with a considerable quantity 
of silks and other materials in consideration of a debt which they 
owed him.! War and blockade in Florence, however, had inter- 
rupted their trade so that ‘ cloths of baudken and gold’ were not 
to be found in London, even for so important a personage as 
Wolsey ;* while other Florentine commodities must have been 
equally scarce. It was, therefore, probably to the mutual advan- 
tage to replace these contracts by a monetary accommodation in 
favour of the city, as a commencement of the fulfilment of 
Wiltshire’s scheme. On 2 September the treasurer of the chamber 
was authorized to deliver to Giovanni Cavalcanti and Francesco 
de’ Bardi the thirty-nine original obligations by which they were 
bound to pay the king £11,250 at various times from 20 January 
1524 to that day, in return for a single bond of the city of 
Florence to reimburse the sum by yearly instalments of £450 
beginning at Christmas 1531.5 It was in this postponement of 
payment that the essence of the agreement lay. The Florentine 
merchants were presumably to pay the sum in question to their 
city instead of to Henry, a substantial aid in its present straits. 
The city in its turn was not to commence repayment till after a 
lapse of a year and a half, and even then only by gradual instal- 
ments. At the same time it is to be imagined that Henry, in return 
for this accommodation and others like it, was to commence the 
serious and effective assistance promised by his ambassador. 

Already, indeed, it seems as though he had made full prepara- 
tions. Letters of credit upon Pierfrancesco de’ Bardi were 
received at Pisa.‘ Charles’s representative at Venice reported 
apprehensively that Henry had sent to his envoy at that 
place others to the amount of eight or ten thousand ducats 
presumably to be expended on behalf of Florence ; and these he 
suspected to be accompanied by a further promised subsidy of 
20,000 ducats.° That the money was not sent directly to 
Florence gives reason to suppose that the intention was to raise 
independently a mercenary force to relieve the city. It was a 
task easy enough in Italy ; nor on any other supposition can be 
explained the consternation caused by the succeeding intelligence 
to one who was already fully aware of Henry’s practices with 
the Florentines. Shortly after his receipt of the money had been 
reported, Doctor Richard Croke (secretary to Stokesley, the bishop 
elect of London, recently arrived in Venice on business connected 

‘ Letters and Papers, nos. 4699, 5350. * Ibid. no. 6495. 

5 Ibid. no. 6604 ; cf. also no. 4231. 

* Francesco Ferrucci e la guerra di Firenze (Florence, 1889), p. 279 (letter of 
commissaries of Pisa of 20 July). 

5 Bergenroth Transcripts, vol. x (Add. MSS. 28581), fos. 21 seqq. ; cf. State Papers, 
Spanish, vol. iv, pt. i, no. 402. 
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with the divorce), made a special journey to visit the bishop of 
Verona, one of the few Italian prelates favourable to Henry, and 
delivered him letters from the king which seem to have amounted 
to a virtual ultimatum to the pope. The bishop was thrown into 
consternation on reading them—... marveylously abashed .. . 
as appeyred not only by hys words but also by his countenance, 
the whyche was not rede but extreme pale’. He asked in amaze- 
ment why the king wrote to him thus about the Florentines, 
knowing that it would do them both harm if known to the pope. 
He inquired anxiously whether Clement yet knew of it, and 
begged that, if not, it should be kept secret, as assuredly the 
letter had been devised by some friend of the Florentines and 
enemy of his holiness and his house, and that the king had 
signed it unawares.1 Such extreme language must give one to 
understand that Henry’s letters threatened immediate armed 
intervention, for which the money had already been forwarded to 
Venice in fulfilment of the agreement to which he had come. 
Similarly, the imperial envoy at Rome believed that England was 
actually prepared to take the burden of defence upon herself.* 
By now, however, it was too late. Already on 3 August 
Francesco Ferrucci, the last champion of Florentine liberty, had 
been defeated at Gavinana in a battle in which the death of the 
prince of Orange, the imperial commander, was amply outweighed 
by his own. Even now the city might have held out but for a 
shameful betrayal with every circumstance of baseness by its 
own mercenary captains. In consequence, on 12 August, the 
day after the colloquy at Verona, it was forced to capitulate. 
The help prepared in Italy was too late ; the financial accommo- 
dation made in England came when all was over. Henry was 
driven into a difficult position. As a consequence of the disloca- 
tion of Florentine trade, probably accentuated by the heavy 
payments he had made to his native city, Francesco de’ Bardi had 
become bankrupt; and the king himself was reckoned to have 
lost in consequence upwards of 50,000 ducats.? This, however, 
was a mere trifle by the side of the fact that with the Florentine 
débacle his hopes and plans in Italy had ludicrously failed. He 
was forced into a clumsy retreat. He had to own to the papal 
nuncio that he had written in favour of the Florentines, but 
pleaded that it had been done at the instigation of other parties.’ 
His good intentions had been completely nullified by his tardiness 
and indecision. Cecit Rots. 
British Museum, Cotton MS. Vitellius B. 13 (Acta inter Angliam et Romam, 
1530-2), fo. 100. Croke to Stokesley, 11 August 1530; cf. Letters and Papers, no. 6559. 
* Bergenroth Transcripts, x, fo. 204 seqq. (cf. State Papers, Spanish, vol. iv, pt. i. 
no. 446). Mai to emperor, 2 October. 
* Ibid. no. 411. Eustace Chapuys to emperor, London, 20 August 1530. 


* Ibid. no. 429. Baron del Borgho, papal nuncio in England, to Clement VIJJ. 
16 September 1530. 
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Public Record Office, State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. lvii. fos. 81-2. 
Serenissimo Regi Angliae Henrico Octavo Sanctes Pagninus Lucen. or. prae. S. P. D. 

Quantum ut aiunt, in sinu laetatus sim, perlectis litteris Maiestatis 
tuae, serenissime Rex, haud quaquam his litteris me consequi posse 
arbitror. His enim perfacile non modo tui animi candorem, probitatemque, 
verum etiam in me homuncionem humanitatem ac liberalitatem expendi. 
Quid enim tua dignum Maiestate effeci ut tantum me efferas praeconiis, 
totque optes afficere benemeritis? Pro his immortali Deo primum, 
subinde tibi gratias agimus. Parum insumpsimus laboris pro veritate 
tuenda, pro qua et mortem oppetere non formidamus. Laboramus quan- 
tum datur ocii, ingenii, ac virium in causa gravissima Maiestatis tuae, 
quae utinam quam primum optimum sortiatur effectum, quem iam, ut 
arbitror, sortita fuisset, si per homines sine velamine affectionum dimi- 
cata fuisset. Mittam, ut iubet Tua Maiestas, litteras et exemplar eorum, 
quae scripsimus, et scripturi sumus in hac causa ad Episcopos Veronensem, 
ac Theatinum, mihi amicissimum, et ut scribant quid sentiant, rogabo et 
obsecrabo. Unum est quod a Maiestate tua toto corde, totis viribus, pro 
tua in fidem Christianam religione, pro tua in Christum Christianosque 
illius membra dilectione, pro pace totius Italiae, quam scio tibi essere corde, 
pro tua in me servulum suum benevolentia, ut memineris pauperculae 
civitatis Florentinae quae me educavit, honore, beneficiisque affecit 
jnnumeris, cui me ipsum totum debeo, pro qua ieiuniis me affligo, 
orationibus quoad valeo incumbo. Scio illam iustissimam habere causam 
se tutandi, quum libertatem, uxores, liberos, propinquos, affines, con- 
civesque defendat: ubi sunt ultra centum & triginta milia animarum, 
a barbaris iniuste obsidetur iamdiu, omni auxilio humano est destituta. 
Quis non defleat illius pulcherrime urbis calamitates, castrorum, villorum, 
praediorum domorumque depraedationes ac vastationes? Quis non 
deploret Pastoris Clementis inclementiam, qui suas oves ita mactat 
& perdit ? Quis non lugeat primum Florentinorum civem in patriam 
civesque suos ita debacchari? Quare si quid in te est pietatis (permulta 
siquidem est), si quid est misericordiae, rogo et obsecro Maiestatem tuam, 
per regem regum Iesum Christum & eius matrem Mariam Virginem, quam 
singulariter diligis, ut miserearis illius civitatis, scriptis ad Summum 
Pontificem litteris ut suggeret spiritus sanctus, clam quoque mutuatis 
pecuniis cum illius civitatis optima securitate. Sic enim ut arbitror 
perfacile solvetur obsidio & rem gratissimam Deo facies, sed & civitas 
illa perpetuo tibi erit obnoxia & quum nihil habeam nisi me, pro illa me 
ipsum obsidem dabo. Pluribus tecum egi quam par fuerat, sed amor in 
illam patriam me coegit. Cogat te Christianis ut miseris opem feras, 
Christus post longam & foelicem vitam tibi conferat Regnum. Rogavimus 
& dominum Eduardum, ut hac de re tuam alloquatur Maiestatem. Vale 
in Christo foelix. Ex Lugduno Die xxij Aprilis mpxxx. 

E. T. M. Servulus S. Pag. 
Qui supra. 

Addressed: ‘Serenissimo Regi Angliae Henrico Octavo, fidei propugna- 
tori invictissimo.’ Endorsed by King, ‘S. Pagninus’. 
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The Origin of the Crown Agency Office 


HE office of the crown agents for the colonies was con- 
stituted on its present basis in 1833. The organization of 
the office in that year was not, however, its real origin; its 
foundations were laid during the Napoleonic wars, and still 
earlier there can be found the first foreshadowing of its growth. 
For this it is necessary to go back to the time of the Seven Years’ 
war, when the administration of the colonies was still divided 
between the old board of trade and plantations and the secretary 
of state for the southern department. At that time the colonies 
were still, to some Englishmen at any rate, a source of financial 
gain. The logic of Grenville had not yet broken the old system 
of empire in pieces, nor the economic reform movement made 
more difficult the game of hunting ‘1:ttle patent places’ in the 
colonies. 
_ It is in this period that the term ‘ crown agent ’ first comes 
into use. In the middle of the eighteenth century there were 
many kinds of agent connected with colonial affairs. Governors 
employed personal agents to draw*their salaries and look after 
their private interests ; regiments and independent companies 
stationed in the colonies required agents at home ; and colonial 
legislatures, whether on the American continent or in the West 
Indies, appointed colonial agents to see that colonial laws were 
confirmed and the general interests of the colonists maintained. 
The crown agent! was another variant of the office. He had 
. points of similarity to all the rest: like the army agent he was 
appointed by royal warrant under the sign manual; like the 
colonial agent’s his nominal function was ‘to transact the affairs 
and carry on the necessary correspondence ’ of the colony ; like 
the governor’s agent’s his real function was to receive moneys 
issued from the treasury. But the crown agent, perhaps because 
_ he had points of resemblance to all these other agents, was not 
identical with any of them. As the title suggests he was an 
officer of the Crown, appointed mainly for its own convenience. 
He served the whole colony, like the colonial agent, but only in 
1 The phrase is not official Richard Cumberland uses it to describe his office 
on behalf of Nova Scotia, to which he was appointed in 1758 (Memoirs of Richard 
Cumberland, 1807, i. 205, 243). Officially the word ‘agent’ was used of all types. 
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one particular, the receipt of money from the treasury. His 
instructions came from the treasury or the board of trade; to 
the auditor-general he made quarterly returns. His office was 
purely a financial one, and before long appointment to it came 
to be regarded as a treasury preserve. The first such agent 
regularly appointed seems to have been Christopher Kilby, agent 
from 1749 for Nova Scotia.’ The office continued until 1835, 
when its duties were transferred to the department of the pay- 
master of civil services.2 Twenty-five agents serving twelve 
colonies held office during the intervening period. 

With these, the first holders of the title ‘ crown agents’, the 
present office has no direct connexion. They were agents 
appointed by the Crown, not agents of the crown colonies.* 
Their tenure, ended in 1835, was never revived. But with the 
ultimate origins of the modern office there is some association. 
One of the early ‘crown agents’ was Richard Cumberland, 
appointed in 1758 to the agency of Nova Scotia, a post which 
he held down to his death in 1811.4 Cumberland, as his Memoirs 
show, was a persistent sinecurist, and, in spite of an occasional 
fear that he might be wronging his own ability, he picked up 
offices wherever he could. Amongst them he held net only the 
crown agency for Nova Scotia, but the colonial agency for the 
Bahama Islands, and in 1764 he obtained yet another office, that 
of ‘agent’ for Quebec. This post he received at the same time 
as Purbec Langham was constituted in similar terms ‘ agent’ 
for Grenada and the Grenadines. It is in these two appoint- 
ments that can be found the earliest foreshadowing of the later 
crown agents’ office. 

In 1764 both these colonies, Quebec and Grenada, had but 
recently passed under British control. Both were amongst the 
gains of the Seven Years’ war, and their government had been 
provided for by the Royal Proclamation of 7 October 1763. In 
neither colony, however, was it found possible to establish 
immediately the elective assemblies contemplated in the proclama- 
tion. In Grenada and its dependencies various questions arose 


1 The warrant of appointment is in T. 52/44, pp. 558-60 ; accounts in A.O. 1/1301 ; 
ef. warrant appointing army agents, e. g. Thomas Marriott, T. 52/43, p. 126. 

* C.0. 323/219 Treasury. Letter dated 12 June 1835. 

* I am doubtful whether this term was used in the eighteenth century. The 
early nineteenth-century meaning was ‘conquered possessions’. By the end of the 
first quarter of the century it came to be used also as meaning a colony without a 
representative assembly: such colonies were in fact controlled more than others by 
the colonial office; and so it came to have its modern meaning of a colony under 
colonial office rule, with or without a representative assembly. 

Crown agents served colonies, such as the Bahama Islands, which could not at that 
time be called crown colonies. The colonies which they served were alike only in 
one particular, that they received parliamentary grants. i 

* Warrant of appointment, T. 52/48, pp. 483-4; accounts, A.O. 1/1302-8. 
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which led finally to the division of the colony into four govern- 
ments, each of which within five or six years acquired an assembly. 
In Quebec no assembly met until 1791. It was during this 
interval between the end of the Seven Years’ war and the 
meeting of these assemblies that this experiment in the agency 
took place, It may have been that from the first it was intended 
to be temporary. 

Cumberland and Langham were both appointed by royal 
warrant, the terms being exactly identical in the two cases. 
The wording is of some interest. On the same day as they were 
issued two more warrants appointed agents for East and West 
Florida, the other two governments established under the 
proclamation of 1763. These were definitely crown agents. 
A comparison of the wording of the two types of warrants is 
instructive. The crown agents were appointed 


to be the Agent on the behalf of the public as well for receiving all Monies 
that shall be issued for the service of Our province of —— in America as 
for Transacting the affairs and carrying on y® necessary Correspondences 
of and for Our s* province To hold the s* Office unto him the said —— 
during Our pleasure Hereby charging & requiring him diligently to render 
unto us due & regular Accounts of all such sums of money as shall be issued 
to him or come to his hands on Account of or for the service of the s* 
province and in all matters and things whatsoever relating to the Execu- 
tion of the s* office to observe and follow such Orders Rules and Instruc- 
tions as he shall from time to time receive from Us or from the Commis- 
sioners of Our Treasury or Our high Treasurer or the Comm‘ of Our 


Treasury or Our Comm! for Trade and plantations for the time being in 
that behalf. 


They are further charged to pay over duly the moneys issued 
to them, retaining £200 a year for salary and expenses, and 
they are required to ‘ give security . . . to the good liking ’ of the 
treasury.? 

The agents for Quebec and Grenada were appointed by a 
shorter instrument. The opening phrases are exactly similar 
to those of the other warrants, being indeed common form for 


documents of this kind; then they continue by appointing the 
agents : 


to be the agent on the behalf of the public for Transacting the affairs and 
carrying on the necessary correspondence of and for Our province of —— 
Hereby Giving and granting unto him full power and Authority by all 
Lawfull ways and means to aid and protect as well all our merch‘ and other 
Our subjects trading or that shall trade in Our said Province or within any 
part thereof and also all and every their Goods and Merchandizes there and 
their ships vessels and Trade aforesaid. To hold the s‘ office unto him the s* 
—— during Our pleasure And we do hereby charge and require him 
1 28/1, p. 13. Ibid. p. 14, 
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diligently and carefully to discharge the Duty of the said office in all 
matters and things whatsoever relating to the execution thereof. And to 
observe and follow such orders Rules and Instructions as he shall receive 
from time to time from Us or the Commiss'* of Our Treasury or Our 
high Treasurer or the Comm" of Our Treasury or Our Comm’ for Trade 
and plantations for the time being in that behalf. Given at Our Court 
at St. James on 2° day of April 1764 in the 4th year of Our Reign. 


The omission of the clause referring to the issue of moneys is 
clear enough, and explains the further omission of the directions 
as to accounts of salary and the giving of security. The difficulty 
arises as to the meaning of the additional clause giving authority 
to aid and protect merchants. This is taken word for word 
from another type of warrant appointing agents of yet another 
variety, generally known as ‘king’s agents’. They differ from 
every other kind of agent because they are representative not 
of the colony or any section thereof but of the Crown, and their 
office is undertaken in the colony, not at home. Thus Corbyn 
Morris in 1745 was appointed king’s agent for Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia; he, like Cumberland and 
Langham, was given full power and authority, 


by all Lawfull ways and Means to aid and protect as well ali our said 
Merchants and others our Subjects Trading or that shall Trade in Our 
said Islands or Province or within any part thereof, and also all and every 
their Goods and Merchandises there and their Ships Vessels and Trade 
aforesaid. To have hold and Execute the said Trust and Employment 
of Our Agent in Our Islands of Newfoundland and Cape Breton, and in 
the Province of Nova Scotia or Acadie aforesaid during Our Pleasure. 


In this warrant there is no reference to transacting affairs or 
carrying on correspondence, nor to obeying the instruction of 
the treasury. The agent was an agent ‘for’ and ‘in’ the colony ; 
he had no functions on its behalf at home. Yet the phrase relating 
to the encouragement of merchants is verbally the same in the 
two classes of documents. 

There is, fortunately, no doubt that the agencies of Cumberland 
and Langham were not of this type. Of the history of Purbec 
Langham little is known ; probably his agency for Grenada was 
a short one, since that colony maintained a colonial agent from 
1771. For Cumberland, however, there is plenty of evidence 
available, both in his own Memoirs and in official papers relating 
to Quebec. From the former it is clear that he was resident in 
England in the years following 1764, fulfilling his many offices ; 
from the latter some information is obtainable as to the nature 
of his agency for Quebec. 

In origin it is possible that Cumberland was intended to be 


* T. 52/43, pp. 270-1. The warrant is followed by an authorization for the pay- 
ment of a salary of £300 out of the proceeds of the 4} per cent. duty. 
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a crown agent for Quebec, as he was already for Nova Scotia. 
This at any rate was the view of the board of trade in 1769." 
It had been anticipated that a ‘ parliamentary allowance’ would 
be necessary for the colony, and so a crown agent was appointed 
to receive the money from the treasury ; the agency was con- 
tinued when the idea of a parliamentary grant was abandoned 
simply because Cumberland had ‘great merit in his publick 
service in other stations ’, and was therefore a deserving object 
for a salary. This view, however, does not explain the peculiar 
character of Cumberland’s warrant of appointment, and it seems 
more probable that in 1764 there was a real uncertainty as to 
the nature of the agency. Perhaps at that time the difference 
between a crown and a colonial agent was not very clearly 
understood, and the office was created rather because some 
agent seemed necessary than for the performing of any specific 
service. There is, also, a personal factor to be considered. 
Cumberland secured the appointment through the patronage of 
George Grenville,” and the desire to exercise patronage may well 
have been one reason for the action. 

When once Cumberland had been appointed the task of 
securing the suspension was a difficult one, and all the attempts 
of the colony to secure relief from the burden of his salary were 
in vain :* he was ‘an old servant of the Crown who has fill’d 
confidential situations’, and he could not be turned out. He 
remained in office, therefore, until his death in 1811, and by 
that time the office was so well established that a successor was 
immediately appointed. 

The second agent for Lower Canada, Adam Gordon, left 
further important information as to the character of his agency.‘ 
He refers to himself as Cumberland’s successor, and states that 
they both received salaries of £200 a year. His business he 
describes as mainly to act under instructions from the governor, 
looking after the confirmation of colonial acts, seeing petitions, 
appeals, instruments appointing members of council, and other 
such matters through the difficult passage of government depart- 
ments. In fact he fulfilled, according to his own statement, 
the chief functions of a colonial agent ; it was as a colonial agent 
that he regarded himself, and his office is so described by the 
colonial secretary from time to time.5 If he did any business ° 

* C.0. 43/2, p. 132. Report to the committee of the privy council for plantation 
affairs, 10 July 1769. 


* Chatham Papers, 346. Letter from Richard Cumberland, 20 December 1786. 

> e. g. in 1786. C.O. 42/49, pp. 855-7, Dorchester to Sydney, no. 4, 8 November 
1786. The salary was paid out of the ‘ civil establishment’ of the province. 

‘ C.0. 323/317 Treasury, Adam Gordon to Viscount Howick, 24 January 1832. 

° e. g. by Lord Bathurst, C.O. 43/25, letter dated 10 September 1821. 

* It is doubtful whether he really did much at all. Occasional letters in the 
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his services were little appreciated in the colony, and repeated 
efforts were made to substitute for him a coldnial agent of the 
normal type.’ The office of Cumberland, therefore, which was 
at first more closely connected with the crown agencies than the 
colonial, now approximated to the latter, and this gives it 
importance in connexion with the development during the 
Napoleonic war of a new type of colonial agency, from which 
the present office of the crown agents was to evolve. 

Adam Gordon differed from his predecessor in one important 
point, bringing him directly into line with the recently developed 
colonial agencies of the Napoleonic wars. The curiously worded 
instrument appointing Cumberland and Langham was never 
repeated. Gordon’s appointment, and his dismissal, were much 
less formally accomplished. In 1828 his office was abolished by 
the ‘ consent ’ of the home government upon an address from the 
assembly ; but no instrument seems to have been necessary, 
and Gordon himself was left to infer his dismissal from the non- 
payment of his salary. And so with his appointment. His own 
account of the matter was that he succeeded Cumberland ‘ through 
the recommendation of the Governor Sir George Prevost, with 
the sanction of Earl Bathurst, the Secretary of State’.? With 
Prevost he was well acquainted, since he had been crown agent 
for Nova Scotia when Prevost was lieutenant-governor; but 
Bathurst seems to have been his real patron. It is significant 
that attempts to be rid of him failed until Bathurst’s retirement 
from the secretaryship, and then they succeeded immediately. 
Probably the appointment was a private arrangement between 
Prevost and Bathurst. 

If the method of Gordon’s appointment distinguishes him from 
both crown and colonial agents of the eighteenth century, it 
emphasizes his identity with the new type of colonial agency 
‘which was the product of the Napoleonic wars. The first of these 
was that of the Cape, to which William Huskisson was appointed 
in 1798. There was one for Ceylon established in 1801, which 
also went to Huskisson.* Gordon himself held an agency of this 


correspondence of the colony show that the post was not wholly a sinecure (cf. C.O. 
42/197, agent’s letter dated 15 July 1823). But the records of council and assembly 
suggest that his services were negligible (see especially C.O. 45/70, pp. 16-22). 

1 i. e. by the assembly in the years 1807-27. The existence of Adam Gordon stood 
in the way. In 1821 they petitioned for his dismissal. ‘ Resolved... that the Agent 
of this Province has. . . been unnecessarily appointed in a manner different from the 
agents for most other British Colonies, and has therefore no services to perform for 
this Province’ (C.O. 45/69, p. 321). In 1828 a further petition was granted (C.O. 
45/85, p. 32). 

* C.0. 323/317 Treasury, letter dated 24 January 1832. 
> C.0. 49/1, p. 141, letter from Earl of Macartney, no. 34, 7 May 1798. 


* C.0. 54/5, instructions to Governor North, and CO, 55/5, letter dated 5 October 
1891. 
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kind for Demerara ; there was another for Berbice. St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, Malta,’ and Mauritius also had agencies. These, 
excepting that of Lower Canada, were all connected with 
what were termed the ‘new Colonies’, that is, the colonies 
acquired during the Napoleonic wars. The agencies varied much 
in constitution and functions. They were alike however in that 
none of them owed their origin to colonial acts, and this was 
inevitable since none of the colonies concerned, again with the 
exception of Lower Canada, had assemblies to legislate. The 
agent for Ceylon was appointed by governor and council; so 
was the agent for Trinidad, although the council there was a 
body of disputed powers; the South American colonies of 
Demerara and Berbice appointed their agents through the ‘ court 
of policy’, a Dutch institution which survived the capture. 
St. Lucia, Mauritius, Malta, and the Cape had agents appointed 
by the governor alone. It is clear enough that these agents were 
intended to be, as they were called, colonial agents. The assump- 
tion at the time seems to have been that a colony must have 
a colonial agent, and if there was no assembly to legislate some 
other authority must act as the appointing power.” 

As the early years of the nineteenth century passed, two 
characteristics appeared as common to these agencies, both 
of them inapplicable to the older type of colonial agency. In 
the first place their functions were almost wholly commercial or 
financial. Whatever the assertion of Adam Gordon, he probably 
did little real work, and this may have been true of some of the 
other agents ; but the functions for which they were appointed 
were in most cases to carry out the directions of the colonial or 
home governments in sending out materials requisitioned from 
home, looking after the placing of loans, attending to the re- 
covery of over-payments. The work, like that of the modern 
office of crown agent, was commercial rather than political. 

The second characteristic also provides a link with the modern 
office. From very early years, whatever the formal authority 
for appointment, the choice of the agent was a perquisite of the 
colonial secretary. The tradition of official nomination perhaps 
goes back as far as the time of Cumberland, when he, himself 
a member of the plantation office of the board of trade, received 
the agency through the patronage of Grenville. So, too, Gordon 
owed his appointment to Bathurst. But if the tradition was long 

* Information as to the agent for Malta can be found in T. 64/75, pp. 144-7, 207-8, 
217-19, 315, 326, 329. 


® Cf. ‘ Returns of the Names of the Agents for the New Colonies of Ceylon, Mauritius, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Malta, &c,’, Parl. Papers, 1822, xx. 1 (H. of C. 377 of 1822). 
* In accordance with this principle other colonies obtained agents of this type 


later, e. g. New South Wales in 1822 (C.O. 202/9, Bathurst to Brisbane, 1 September 
1812). 
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lasting, it was not made certain without a struggle. That it was 
accepted without question in the years before the constitution 
of the crown agents was due to the issue of two struggles, one 
between the treasury and the colonial office over the agency of 
the Cape, the other over the agency of Trinidad between the 
colonial secretary and the governor and council of the island. 

The question of the Cape was easily settled. In 1806 Windham 
was at the colonial office and Grenville was first lord of the 
treasury, and there was a vacancy in the agency of the Cape. 
Grenville offered the post to a nominee of his own, ‘ all colonial 
agencies having always been considered as in the disposal of the 
Treasury ’.' Windham immediately questioned his right, and 
finally wrote a long letter explaining the mistake.*» He was sorry 
to lose the patronage in this instance, but what he really cared 
about was the question of principle. ‘ It is not pleasant to stand 
recorded in an Office as the Chief in whose time patronage was 
lost.’ Grenville had confused crown agents and colonial agents ; 
or, as Windham put it, ‘ Agents appointed and paid here to 
transact the business of Colonies for which there are parlia- 
mentary grants, and Agents appointed and paid abroad, and 
paid out of the Revenues of the Colonies’. In the former case the 
treasury appointed; in the latter the colonial governments. 
Of the colonial agencies, Windham continued, there were two 
kinds: ‘in the case of those settlements where there are 
Assemblies ’, neither treasury nor colonial office had any share 
in the appointment ; in other colonies 


where the Government resides in a Single Person, or is confined to a number 
who owe their appointment, more or less, to a Department here, there the 
influence of that Department finds its way, and the appointment is sub- 
stantially made at home, tho’ formally by the Government upon the spot. 


That the department was the colonial office he was at some 
pains to prove. 

The arguments of Windham were undoubtedly accurate, and 
the colonial office monopoly does not seem after this to have been 
questioned. In 1806, however, the extent of the influence of the 
home government in the appointing of agents was not yet 
decided ; for at that time it was in the midst of the struggle over 
the agency of Trinidad. The difficulty started almost from the first 
settlement of the island under British rule. On 4 February 1802 
Lord Hobart, who had recently taken over colonial business as 
secretary of statefor war and the colonies, wrote to Governor Picton 
urging the appointment of an agent, and suggested a suitable 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37847, pp. 83-5, Grenville to Windham, 10 June 1806 
* Ibid. pp. 87-8, Windham to Grenville, 16 June 1806 (Windham Papers, ii. 
310-13). 
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candidate, Charles Cameron.! The government of the colony had, 
however, already taken action, appointing on 7 December 1801 ? 
William Knox, a veteran in the struggle for agencies. Shortly after- 
wards Knox resigned, worn out with many offices, and the governor 
and council therefore obediently appointed Cameron: this was 
on 20 January 1803. Almost immediately, however, Cameron 
was made governor of the Bahama Islands, and the agency for 
Trinidad was once more vacant. Thereupon the struggle started. 
Lord Hobart nominated one T. C. Maling, whom the island 
appointed by resolution of council on 21 April 1804. A few 
months later they made a further appointment of their attorney- 
general, Archibald Gloster, who was sent home to look after 
certain matters in which the colony was interested.* For nearly 
two years he served the colony, and then upon his return to the 
island a fresh appointment was made of Joseph Marryatt on 
25 June 1806.5 For some time the colony’s actions seemed 
successful ; Marryatt was accepted as agent. In 1807, however, 
Castlereagh became secretary of state for war and the colonies, 
and early in the following year he wrote to the governor of Trini- 
dad protesting against the irregular appointment of Marryatt ; 
Maling was the only recognized agent. In a private letter 
written at the same time he gave reasons for his insistence : 


There is at present in Trinidad no regular form of Government analogous 
to the old Governments of the other West India Islands, but the Island is 
governed by His Majesty’s Prerogative in consequence of the capitulation 
as you have repeatedly been informed.’ 


The governor and council were faced with some difficulty. 
They stated hastily that the appointment of Gloster and Marryatt 
was not intended ‘to operate to the Prejudice of those Persons 
whom His Majesty had been graciously pleased to appoint ’.* 
Finally, as a compromise, it was agreed that Marryatt and 
Maling should act as joint agents, each receiving half the salary 


* C.0. 296/4, pp. 61-3, and T. 64/86, pp. 22-4. 

* A paper headed ‘ Statement respecting the Agency of Trinidad’ is in C.O. 
295/20. It is anonymous, but was probably the work of Joseph Marryatt. Most 
of its facts can be checked by reference to the colonial correspondence and Minutes 
of Council. For the resolution of council appointing Knox in 1801 reference to the 
minutes is not possible, as there are no such records before 1803. The statements are 
confirmed, however, from other sources. 

* C.0. 298/1. This resolution is omitted in Marryatt’s statement, although he 
referred to it later in the paper. : 

* C.O. 298/1, Minutes of Council, 27 September 1804. 

* The Minutes of Council are missing from 1 May to 23 July 1806. Evidence of 
this appointment is to be found in the findings of a committee directed to report 
on the agency (C.O. 298/4, Minutes of Council, 18 April 1810). 

* C.0, 296/4, Castlereagh to Hislop, 4 February 1808. 

7 Ibid. * Private’, 4 February 1808. 

* C.0, 295/19, Hislop to Castlereagh, 17 March 1808. 
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of £500 originally granted to both.’ This position was disturbed 
by Maling’s death in 1810. Thereupon the secretary of state, 
the earl of Liverpool, recommended Robert Willimot,* asserting 
that it was his ‘indispensable Duty to uphold the Right . 
constantly maintained’ by his predecessor.* Governor Hislop 
complied with his directions, but in face of the opposition of the 
council, and Marryatt refused to recognize its validity. A little 
later, however, Marryatt became involved in disputes with 
the colony, and the end of the struggle left the right of recom- 
mendation in the hands of the secretary of state. Marryatt’s 
successor, Henry Cutler, was appointed without any challenge to 
this right. 

By the time therefore that the end of the Napoleonic wars 
confirmed finally the British rule of these colonies, the question 
of the agency had been settled. The ‘ new colonies ’ maintained 
agents appointed formally by their own government,* but 
as a result of a decisive recommendation from the secretary of 
state. The right of patronage thus obtained was repeatedly 
practised, clerks at the colonial office being most frequently 
favoured. Before long the succession to the agencies was looked 
upon by the senior clerks ‘as an advantage which they might 
reasonably expect’. In 1833 six out of the nine agencies were 
held by colonial office clerks. 

The system did not work satisfactorily. ‘ Frequent and grave 
complaints’ were made by the colonial governments, and these 
led to the proposal for reorganization in 1833. It was a joint 
decision of the treasury and colonial office, and had probably the 
two objects of greater economy and improved working. By the 
new arrangement most of the agents were pensioned off, and two 
of their number, George Baillie and Edward Barnard, were to 
do the work of them all. They were to give up their other 
official duties and concentrate entirely on the agencies. They 
were given the new title of ‘ agents general for the crown colonies ’, 

1C.0. 295/21, draft to Hislop, 10 June 1809; C.O. 295/22, Miscellaneous, 
letter from Maling and Marryatt, endorsed ‘Copy sent to Governor Hislop 10 June 
1809’. 

? C.0. 296/4, Liverpool to Hislop, 4 August 1810. 

* C.0. 296/5, Liverpool to Hislop, 29 December 1810. 

* In 1806, in the course of a controversy over the election of William Huskisson 
for the borough of Liskeard, it was alleged that the agency for Ceylon was a place of 
profit under the Crown and disqualified him from a seat in parliament. The argument 
was defeated on the ground that the office was held under the government of Ceylon. 
Cf. Commons’ Journals, \xii. 27, 140. The evidence given upon this occasion was 
quoted by Marryatt in his ‘Statement respecting the Agency of Trinidad’ (C.O. 
295/20). 

He Dis Explanatory of the Functions of the Crown Agents for the Colonies ’, 
Parl. Papers, 1881, Ixiv. 589 (C. 3075). 


* Ibid. The correspondence relating to the change is in C. - 323/217, 219, and 
subsequent volumes. 
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a title which becoming later ‘crown colony agents’ has now 
been changed to crown agents for the colonies. From the time 
of their appointment the office has had a continuous history. 
It has undergone important reform,’ it has expanded to a large 
building and a numerous staff ;* but the office has remained 
essentially the same. The agents are still as they were in the 
beginning, ‘commercial and financial agents’, unconcerned in 
political matters; they still hold a dual position under the 
colonial governments and the secretary of state for the colonies. 
In their development, as in their origin, they have remained an 
institution peculiar to crown colonies, in whose service they 
have an established place. Lizuian M. PEnson. 


) Especially in 1858-63 under Sir Penrose Julyan, Parl. Papers, 1881, lxiv. 589 
(C. 3075). See also Parl. Papers, 1909, xvi. 377, 403 (Cd. 4473 and 4474 of 1909), 
* Colonial Office List, 1923, pp. xxi-xxiii. 


The ‘ Dretkaiserbiindnis’ and the Eastern 
Question, 1871-6 


RE has been a tendency in the English accounts of the 
Eastern question in the period after 1870 to exaggerate the 
importance of British intervention in Turkish affairs. This is 
perhaps inevitable in an estimate of English foreign policy, but 
the impression sometimes conveyed that England acted as the 
mainspring of European diplomacy in moments of crisis in the 
East is at least misleading. The object of this article is to correct 
this insular view by tracing the diplomatic importance of the 
alliance of the three emperors and the part played by the eastern 
powers in the attempt to create a substantial basis for the 
pacification of the Balkan lands. 

In the decade of congresses in the early nineteenth century 
the Holy Alliance expressed a common sentiment which was 
frequently revived. Conceived at first as a union of royal hearts 
against revolution it came, in the congress of Troppau of 1820, into 
the sphere of governments, and was the occasion of Castlereagh’s 
definite breach with the Quadruple Alliance. The English minister 
declared that this ‘neo-Holy Alliance’, as it has been aptly 
called, was an unwarranted extension of the guarantees of 1815. 
Canning at Verona adopted the same attitude, and in December 
1824 declined to attend a congress on Turkish affairs on the 
ground that the ‘concert’ had no right of interference in the 
internal affairs of a European state. The English attitude 
undoubtedly broke the concert of Europe, but the principle of 
combined action in the Eastern question lived on, above all in 
the Holy Alliance group, which restored a united Europe at the 
close of the century in the great congress of Berlin. The Holy 
Alliance had been created to meet the revolutionary tendencies 
in the nascent national states of central Europe ; the entente of 
the emperors was necessitated by the absence of a permanent body 
to control the rising tide of nationalism in the Balkans. It was 


1 See e. g. the Cambridge Hist. of British Foreign Policy, iii. 98: * It is not too much 
to say that from that time forward ’ (Berlin Memorandum, May 1876) ‘ until the eve 
of the settlement of the Eastern Question, the main lines of Turkish policy were 
determined in London.’ 
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the resurgence of the Eastern question after the Franco-German 
war that brought it about. The recent publication of the German 
state papers throws new light on the relations of the three eastern 
powers’ and the establishment of the Bund. Bismarck, then at 
the zenith of his power, sought to arrange German affairs in 
accordance with the needs of a ‘satiated’ state. He was not 
concerned with the development of general European interests. 
He showed complete indifference to the Eastern question, which 
he regarded as only of importance in so far as it affected the 
relations of the powers to Germany and to one another. His 
main concern was the attitude of Austria and Russia towards 
Germany and towards each other. He was resolved, whatever 
might happen, to keep the peace with Austria, whose existence 
as a strong independent power he considered essential to German 
security, and to the last he believed that a war with Russia 
would be calamitous. Bismarck wished Germany to be the 
trait d’union between Austria and Russia, but he never desired 
to create anything like a triple military alliance. He preferred 
dual understandings with Russia and Austria, and encour- 
aged both to settle amicably between themselves their eastern 
policy. There is no evidence that Bismarck himself wished to 
do anything but prevent the Eastern question from spreading, 
and to keep it essentially an ‘ oriental ’ question. 

The period 1871-6 was full of ‘ unofficial’ negotiations. It 
was a time of special secret missions and private exchanges of 
opinion which were in fact more important than the official 
business which followed the ordinary channels. The periodic 
reunions of the emperors and the exchange of cordialities in 
Austrian watering places resulted in the development of certain 
diplomatic instruments which anticipated in some degree the 
rising of the Eastern storm and provided the basis of all the later 
negotiations down to 1878. Although the diplomacy of the time 
is, as a result of these circumstances, extremely obscure, the 
main stages in the development of the Dreikaiserbund are fairly 
well defined. In June 1871 the Tsar Alexander visited his uncle 
in Berlin, and in December of the same year a military delegation 
from Prussia, headed by Prince Frederick Charles, the emperor’s 
nephew, and including Moltke and other generals, made a return 
visit to Petersburg on the occasion of the festival of St. George. 
The first meeting of the Austrian and German emperors after the 
war of 1866 took place on 11 August 1871 at Ischl and Salzburg. 
The tsar complained to Prince Reuss, German ambassador in 
Petersburg, in April of the following year, of his disappointment 
in not being invited on that occasion. The Emperor William 
impressed on Francis Joseph the advisability of an understanding 

1 Die Grosse Politik der Européischen Kabinette (1871-1914), vols. i-iii, 1922. 
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in view of the Slav danger in the dual monarchy, and hinted that 

the removal of Beust would be the first step towards an ‘ accord ’. 
Simultaneously Bismarck and Beust were in conference at Gastein, 
and the presence of the ministers-president of both halves of the 
monarchy enabled the former to come to closer quarters with 
Count Andrassy. Nothing but an accord verbal resulted at 
Gastein, but on 14 November Beust was replaced by Andrassy. 
When Novikoff, the Russian ambassador in Vienna, discussed 
the interview with his German colleague, General von Schweinitz, 
the latter said that Germany had promised ‘la vie’ to Austria 
in exchange for her friendship." 

In April 1872 the Emperor Francis Joseph expressed through 
Andrassy a wish to attend the autumn manceuvres in Germany.” 
The tsar was again not invited, and on 15 July, during a review 
of the Russian fleet, discussed the matter with Prince Reuss. 
He said: ‘ Have they not written to you from Berlin whether 
they want me there at the same time as the emperor of Austria ? 
Do you think that would please the king ?’* Reuss replied that 
he had received no instructions, but hinted that the prospect 
of the tsar’s immediate departure on his visit to the Cossacks 
of the Don might account for the omission. In his dispatch to 
the Emperor William, Reuss, who was a close companion of the 
tsar,* undertook the delicate task of requesting an invitation in 
his name. He referred to the tsar’s pacific leanings, his desire 
for a reunion of ‘the three northern powers’, and his hopes 
thereby ‘to endat one stroke all the desires of France for vengeance 
through which the peace is constantly menaced’. He said, 
further, that the tsar would not be disinclined to make an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Germany ‘on the basis 
of a territorial guarantee’. Prince Reuss presumably wished to 
strengthen his plea by discountenancing, as far as his friend was 
concerned, the supposed Francophil tendencies in Russia. 
Towards the end of July the invitation to the tsar was sent. 
In a letter of 29 July ® the German emperor informed Francis 
Joseph that he had not discouraged the tsar, as he considered 
the interview would have the inestimable advantage that ‘ the 
subversive elements in Europe speculating on war and unrest 
would be discouraged ’. 

The conference of emperors in Berlin during the first weeks 
of September 1872 marked another stage in the foundation of 
the Dreikaiserbund. Gortchakoff, who was present with Bismarck 
' Goriainoff, Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles, p. 304. 

* Die grosse Politik, i, no. 120, dispatch 17 April 1872. 
* Ibid. no. 121, dispatch 16 July 1872. 


* See Rumbold, Recollections of a Diplomatist, ii. 269, where creme is described as 
the emperor’s ‘ habitual camarade de chasse ’. 
5 Die grosse Politik, i, no. 123. 
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and Andrassy, felt the results to be gratifying: ‘C’était une 
ceuvre de paix et de réconciliation ; ni écrivailleries ni protocoles ; 
aucun engagement positif qui modifierait notre liberté d’action ; 
en un mot rien pour les archives diplomatiques, mais le résultat 
moral est immense.’! Although the Russian chancellor told 
the Emperor William that ‘everything had been arranged’ by 
the three ministers,? Bismarck declared that this was far from 
being the fact and that he had never consulted Gortchakoff and 
Andrassy together.* He added that both ministers shared his 
view that ‘if any attempt were made to draw up a convention 
the good effect and the beneficial results would be weakened ’. 
Bismarck said that the one subject on which some understanding 
was reached between the Russian chancellor and himself con- 
cerned the private financial affairs of the ex-king of Naples. 
The ‘ work of peace and reconciliation ’ achieved at this Berlin 
meeting was scarcely more than an affirmation of Holy Alliance 
principles—the preservation of the territorial status in Europe, 
the control of revolutionary tendencies—and there was no 
specific reference to the Eastern question. There was talk of 
a military triple alliance even at this stage and especially on the 
Russian side. The Russian general, Count Berg, was its principal 
advocate. Berg had seen service in Naples, Vienna, Constan- 
tinople, Poland, and the Aral region. His suppression of the 
Poles in 1863 was the darkest page in a distinguished record of 
service. One of the most trusted of the tsar’s military diplomatists 
with a wide experience in Russian foreign affairs, Berg had 
presented his plan in 1872, evidently not for the first time, to 
the tsar. The plan was for ‘a triple alliance which should impose 
peace in Europe and allow a reduction of the standing armies ’.* 
But the Berlin meeting, as Berg understood, was too premature 
for such a project. The mutual regard of the emperors of Russia 
and Austria was still too recent a development, and moreover 
the diplomatic ‘scene’ of Berlin was against the success of an 
alliance to be made by the emperors as heads of armies with the 
counsel of their leading officers. Indeed, the tsar had ordered 
Berg to say nothing to Gortchakoff of his project during the 
Berlin meeting, and there the idea was not broached. 

In February 1873 Reuss reported to Bismarck that Count 
Berg had again revived his project in concrete proposals.® There 
was to be a military convention between the three sovereigns 


1 Goriainoff, p. 307. 
* Die grosse Politik, i. no. 124. A marginal note of the Emperor William shows 


that Gortchakoff had announced this to the emperor in the presence of the French 
ambassador. 


3 Ibid. no. 125. 
* Ibid. no. 121, Reuss’s dispatch of 16 July 1872. 
5 Ibid. no. 126, Reuss’s dispatch of 10 February 1873. 
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for mutual aid in case of attack, and Berg considered that in the 
first place it should be an agreement between Alexander and 
William, and that Francis Joseph should later be invited to 
accede.! Each sovereign was to promise to hurry 200,000 men 
to the help of him whose territory should be attacked, and there 
was to be no compensation beyond the provision of army victuals 
on the territory which had called for aid. Reuss saw in such 
a scheme a security for Germany against French threats and an 
opportunity to reduce considerably the army budgets of all three 
powers.” The Russo-German military convention was made at 
St. Petersburg during a week’s visit (1-8 May 1873) which the 
Emperor William made accompanied by Bismarck and Count 
Moltke. The visit was timed to be completed before the shah 
of Persia came to the Russian court in the second week of May. 
The document, which consisted of three articles, was signed by 
_ the two field marshals, Moltke for Germany and Berg for Russia. 
The stipulations were these : 


1. Si lun des deux empires étoit attaqué par une puissance européenne 
il sera secouru dans le plus bref délai possible au moyen d’une armée de 
deux cent mille hommes de troupes effectives. 

2. Cette convention militaire est conclue dans un esprit qui n’a rien 
hostile envers aucune nation ni aucun Gouvernement. 

3. Si lune des deux parties contractantes désiroit dénoncer la présente 
convention militaire elle sera tenue de le faire deux ans (vingt-quatre mois) 
avant qu’elle soit considérée comme annulée, afin de donner 4 l'autre 
partie le temps de prendre les arrangements qui seront 4 sa convenance.® 


The convention was ratified by the emperors on the day of 
signature. 

The tsar in the same month went to Vienna. On 10 June 
he informed the German emperor that his visit to Francis Joseph 
had accomplished the entente a trois. The tsar, without informing 
the Austrian emperor of his convention with Germany, suggested 
such a military arrangement with Austria, but neither Francis 
Joseph nor Andrassy wished to consent to it. The form of 
a military convention, they complained, involved constitutional 
difficulties.‘ Gortchakoff and Andrassy had, as an alternative, 
drawn up an engagement between the sovereigns to which 
Alexander, without consulting his uncle, had adhered. This 
was the now famous convention of Schénbrunn, which was signed 
en double, so that a copy might be sent to the Emperor William. 
The tsar expressed the hope that William woyld sign also when 


! Bismarck has a marginal note, * No use if Austria does not accede ’. 

* Bismarck commented on this that it would be safer to rely on one’s own troops 
(marginal note on no. 126, Die grosse Politik, i). 

Jbid. no. 127. 


* Ibid. no. 128, letter of tsar to Emperor William, 29 May /10 June. 
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next he visited Vienna. At this stage Russia seemed to have 
become the trait d’union between Germany and Austria. Having 
made a Russo-Austrian instrument the tsar informed Francis 
Joseph of his arrangement with Germany, and in his letter to 
William expressed the hope that this disclosure would not prevent 
the German emperor’s signing the Austrian convention. 

The Drei-Kaiser Convention actually came into being on 
22 October 1873 with the accession of the Emperor William to 
the convention of Schénbrunn of 25 mer June 1873. This 
contained four main clauses : 


(a) A mutual promise of the signatories to concert action even when 
the interests of their states were divergent. 

(b) In the event of aggression on the part of a third power a mutual 
consultation between Austria and Russia to decide on a line of action 
before either power contracted any new alliances, 

(c) In the event of military action thereafter, a special convention was 
to be made. 


(d) If one of the contracting parties wished to renounce this act, two 
years’ notice was to be given.! 


These stipulations seem to imply the approach of a conflict of 
arms. As early as 1857 and again in 1867 there had been insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks among the agrarian peoples of the northern 
confines of Turkey. It was certain that the next European 
disturbance would originate in the territory of Turkey, and the 
convention of 1873 was a preparation for the opening of this new 
oriental crisis. That Germany was not consulted is not surprising, 
for Bismarck had given his neighbours carte blanche in eastern 
affairs provided there was an amicable agreement between them. 
At the time of the Petersburg meeting, in confirming his friend- 
ship for Russia Bismarck had said that an intimate entente with 
Russia was the only rational policy for Germany, who could 
never forget the services which Russia had rendered ; and further, 
he went on to say that : 


le seul moyen qu'elle avait de témoigner sa gratitude était de mettre tout 
le crédit qu'elle pouvait avoir en Orient 4 la disposition de la Russie, et 
qu'il venait d’envoyer des instructions catégoriques 4 ce sujet aux agents 
diplomatiques d’Allemagne en Orient.? 


The terms of the Schénbrunn convention were too indefinite to 
provide a working basis for Russo-Austrian policy, and it was 
realized that a further instrument would be required to define 
the interests of the two powers. The internal situation in the 
dual monarchy caused Andrassy to hesitate before committing 
himself to any new arrangement. The philo-Turk Magyar party, 


1 Die grosse Politik, i, no. 129; also Pribram, Secret Treaties of Austro-Hungary, ii. 
® Goriainoff, p. 308 (Gortchakoff’s correspondence). 
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and the Austrian Germans objected to an increase in the Slav 
population of the monarchy proper. The Slav party wished to 
have an arranged programme with Russia for the Balkan lands. 
The long-expected insurrection of the Balkan Slavs broke out 
in July 1875 in the Herzegovinian portion of the Bosnian vilayet. 
Volunteers poured in from Montenegro and Serbia to the aid of 
the rebels. When it appeared likely that Serbia would open 
hostilities with Turkey, the Austrian chargé d’affaires at Peters- 
burg and Baron Jomini drew up a declaration to be presented to 
the Serbian government. This announced that the guaranteeing 
powers of the treaty of Paris could not preserve Serbia from a 
Turkish occupation if she committed’aggressive acts against the 
Porte.1. But when it was proposed that Austria should initiate 
action at Constantinople the Vienna cabinet declined. Andrassy 
in fact withdrew the Austrian consul from Constantinople in 
the belief that General Ignatieff was unduly influencing him,? 
and would entertain no idea of military pressure outside the 
Austrian frontiers. By the end of 1875 the friction between 
Bismarck and Gortchakoff which had arisen in consequence of 
the famous May circular to the Russian legations had diminished, 
_ and Bismarck in December urged the Russian chancellor to 
co-operate with Austria, adding that Germany would approve 
whatever decision was arrived at.? A dispatch from Biilow to 
the German legations reporting the interview between the two 
chancellors confirmed the established principle of Bismarckian 
policy. It was impossible in the absence of agreement between 
Russia and Austria for Germany ‘to take action on the side of 
one against the inclination of the other’. The purpose of this 
common policy was not to give the development of affairs in 
Turkey one direction rather than another, ‘ but to preserve the 
three emperors’ alliance on the basis of liberty of action ’.* 
The Dreikaiserbund had kept the spirit of concert alive in 
eastern Europe, and the entente matured into an active policy 
in the ‘ Andrassy Note’ and the ‘ Berlin Memorandum’. The 
outbreak of the Turco-Serb war in June 1876, however, put an 
end to all immediate intervention by the powers. The private 
negotiations went on. Early in 1876 Bismarck, in conversation 
with Oubril the Russian ambassador in Berlin, suggested a 
simultaneous arrondissement of Austria in Bosnia and Russia 
in Bessarabia, and although the idea is said to have been received 
with indignation at Petersburg it was in substance embodied 

1 Hanotaux, Hist. de la France contemporaine, iv. 69. 

Ibid.: telegram of Laboulaye, French chargé d’ affaires in Petersburg. Andrassy 
thought that even Count Zichy, the ambassador, was too much under Ignatieff’s 
wing, but of course could not recall him. 

* Ibid. p. 73. 

* Die grosse Politik, i, no. 130, 8 December 1875. 
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in the Reichstadt agreement of 8/13 July.1. On the advice of his 
uncle and Bismarck at Ems, the tsar visited Francis Joseph at 
Reichstadt, and Andrassy and Novikoff there drafted a memoran- 
dum. In it provision was made for territorial readjustments in 
Montenegro and Serbia. What remained of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
was to be annexed (‘serait annexé’) to Austria. Russia was to 
resume her natural frontiers of before 1856 and to round herself 
off (‘ pourrait s’arrondir’) in the vicinity of the Black Sea and 
Turkey in Asia, as an equivalent to the Austrian annexation. 
The Reichstadt meeting was followed by a conference at Salzburg 
on the 20th between the emperors of Austria and Germany, 
when the emperors’ entente was reaffirmed. The declarations of 
war by Montenegro and Serbia, however, made it increasingly 
difficult for Russia to refrain from independent action. The 
grave diplomatic situation of the three eastern powers in the 
autumn of 1876 is indicated by the number of missions between 
the courts and the reassurances that were necessary to calm 
anxieties in Livadia and the Ballplatz. 

The mission of Baron Manteuffel to Warsaw of 2 September 
was intended to efface the bad impression made by Bismarck’s 
refusal to summon a conference of the powers.” Manteuffel was 
instructed to remove every possible thought of estrangement 
and to assure the tsar of the reciprocity of good relations.” 
Gortchakoff demanded to know what Germany would do if the 
tsar was compelled to act alone, and Manteuffel assured him of 
German support. The Russian chancellor complained that he 
could not get such a categorical reply from Bismarck himself.’ 
The tsar wrote to the Emperor William (26 August/7 September) 
that he might be ‘ obliged to take a particular and separate 
position ’, and thanked his uncle for his personal assurances.° 
In the following month Alexander again stated his intentions in 
more emphatic tones. He explained that it was impossible ‘ to 
continue the sterile work of diplomacy which for a year has 
compromised the dignity of the cabinets and which has only 
caused excitement without preventing or repairing anything ’.° 
He had therefore agreed with the Austrian emperor as to their 
attitude, and General Werder was to convey the details to the 
Emperor William. On the same day Schweinitz telegraphed to 
the German foreign office, ‘ Empereur me prie de ne rien télé- 
graphier concernant traité Autrichien projeté. Il veut que 
notre Auguste Souverain l’apprenne par lettre autographe 

' Hanotaux, iv. 104, from the correspondence of Decazes. See also text of Reich- 
stadt agreement, first published by Dr. Pribram, op. cit. 
* See Manteuffel’s dispatch in Die grosse Politik, ii, no. 231. 


> Russian conduct in 1864, 1866, and 1870 was mentioned. 
* Goriainoff, p. 319. 


5 Die grosse Politik, ii, no. 232. ' * Ibid. no. 254. 
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expédiée demain par Général Werder ’.1 Although the agreement 
was secret, the tsar had warned Francis Joseph of his intention 
to confide it to the Emperor William. Alexander would have 
preferred a less radical solution to the Eastern question by means 
of a series of autonomies and guarantees which would have 
prolonged the existence of the Ottoman empire, but he added, 
‘I do not wish to oppose the views of Austria. I will go therefore 
to the end in order to maintain intact the entente a trois.’ * 

The actual arrangement with Austria was secured by the 
mission of the Russian adjutant-general, Count Soumarokoff- 
Elston, to Vienna, 15/27 September 1876. The secret mission 
came as a surprise to Novikoff. The count had two letters, one 
from Gortchakoff to Andrassy * and the other an autograph letter 
of the tsar.‘ The Russian chancellor wrote: ‘The moment is 

come to confirm the achievement [of the entente]. We can no 

longer allow events a free course. They concern our interests 
and our feelings as men and Christians.’* In his letter the tsar 
proposed that if the sultan did not accept the reforms suggested 
| by the powers, force should be used, namely that Austrian 
| troops should enter Bosnia and the Russians occupy Bulgaria, 
while the naval forces of the powers should enter the Bosphorus 
to protect the Christians. On hearing these proposals Andrassy 
professed surprise, since at the Reichstadt interview in July 
there had been no mention of a Bulgarian occupation. This 
provided a good reason for refraining from immediate occupation 
of Bosnia. The attitude of England prevented a naval demonstra- 
tion, and on 20 September/2 October Francis Joseph assured the 
tsar that he was agreeable to armed intervention by Russo- 
Austrian troops in the form of a definite occupation of the 
provinces.’ A week later Alexander proposed a further treaty 
with Austria to meet the inevitable war with Turkey. While 
awaiting the reply from Vienna Gortchakoff set out in a famous 
memorandum ® his proposals for the eventuality of an Austrian 
refusal to be bound by treaty. He considered the moment 
opportune for an immediate and energetic campaign. The Turks 
would be caught between two fires if the Russians entered by 
Bulgaria while Serbs and Montenegrins continued the struggle 
in the west. The Russians could give additional embarrassment 
by raising the Kurds and Armenians of Asia Minor. England 
he thought could do little harm, ‘n’ayant pas d’armée de 


* Cited in Wertheimer, Graf J. Andrassy, ii. 352. 

* Die grosse Politik, ii. no. 254. * Wertheimer, ii, 341. 

* Goriainoff, p. 324, and Wertheimer, ii. 341. 

5 Just before the arrival of the mission in Vienna Andrassy had said, ‘ At the not 
very cheerful eastern play, we are sitting in a box in front’ (Wertheimer, ii. 341). 

® Wertheimer, ii. 341; Goriainoff, p. 322. 

7 Goriainoff, p. 324. § Ibid. p. 325, 30 October. 
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descente’. Austria could occupy Bosnia to secure her frontiers 
without’ striking a blow. But in spite of all the favourable 
factors for Russian action he questioned the advisability of a 
‘coup d’audace ’ in the face of Europe. 

At the close of October Novikoff impressed it on his govern- 
ment that Austria was unlikely to declare war on Turkey, 
and any occupation of Bosnia would be merely a precaution. 
This attitude was prompted by pacific opinion in Germany 
and Hungary, which compelled Andrassy to avoid all semblance 
of premeditated aggression or even of concert with Russia. 
Andrassy, however, was not prepared to admit that Serbia and 
Montenegro came within the Russian military sphere. He 
demanded that if Serbia and Montenegro should obtain an 
enlargement of territory, that should be determined for Serbia 
in the limits of Bosnia and Herzgovina exclusively under Austrian 
control, and for Montenegro in Albania and Old Serbia after an 
agreement between Austria and Russia. Gortchakoff, in his 
reply through Novikoff, said that Andrassy had lost sight of the 
distinction of benevolent neutrality not only from absolute 
neutrality but even from ‘ veiled hostility ’ under the appearance 
of neutrality. The pretension to forbid Russian action in Serbia 
and Montenegro revealed sentiments which Novikoff must meet 
with vigour, as also the attempts on Austria’s part to win Monte- 
negro ‘ & se séparer de toute solidarité avec la cause générale des 
chrétiens d’Orient ’.2 Andrassy’s intention of course was that 
Serbia, Montenegro, and the part of Herzegovina dividing them 
should be neutral ground, inaccessible to Russian troops as to 
Austrian, and keeping them from immediate contact. There 
were numerous exchanges of opinion at this time on the question 
of Herzegovina. Gortchakoff went so far as to say that Herze- 
govina was not in the Reichstadt programme. Novikoff, on the 
other hand, thought it advisable to cede Herzegovina to Austria, 
and so further promote an Austrian rupture with the Porte. 
The English cabinet was not averse to the Bosnian occupation. 
As M. Goriainoff has said, ‘ Le cabinet anglais si contraire 4 notre 
entrée en Bulgarie se montrait indifférent & une occupation 
autrichienne des provinces limitrophes ’.* 

At the close of 1876 Austro-Russian relations did not suggest 
an agreed policy. Gortchakoff himself wrote at the conclusion 
of a letter to his Vienna ambassador: ‘ malgré la confiance que 
nous avons placée dans l’individualité d’Andrassy, nous devons 
y reconnaitre les traditions qui ont toujours rendu difficile une 
entente avec |’Autriche.’* That the triple entente was kept 


* Letter of 16/25 November in Goriainoff. 
* Goriainoff, p. 331. 3 Ibid. p. 332. 
* Ibid. p. 331, letter of 23 November 1876. 
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united and a definite agreement between Austria and Russia 
finally achieved was due to Bismarck. __ 

The idea that the German detachment from Russia and the 
Austro-German alliance date from the autumn of 1876 has really 
little foundation in fact. Bismarck was under no immediate 
necessity to make a choice between his friends, and the often- 
quoted passage in the Reflections contains nothing that indicates 
so decisive a step. It merely reads : 


We could endure indeed that our friends should lose or win battles against 
each other, but not that one of the two should be so severely wounded and 
injured that its position as an independent Great Power taking its part 
in the councils of Europe would be endangered.? 


When Oubril in the spring of 1876 wrote to the Russian chancellor ? 
that Bismarck had always said that between Austria and Russia 
his choice was made, and that Russia had the preference, he 
was misinformed. The imperial chancellor and the foreign 
secretary had little confidence in Oubril, whom they suspected 
as a Francophil,® and it was even hinted that his presence in 
Berlin was a slight to Germany.‘ The result was that Russo- 
German negotiations at this time took place mainly in Petersburg 
between the German ambassador Schweinitz and the Russian 
court, and in direct correspondence between the emperors and the 
two chancellors. In the beginning of October 1876 General von 
Werder communicated to Berlin certain questions from the tsar 
to the Emperor William. The answer to these is contained in 
an instruction of the German foreign secretary to Schweinitz 
of 23 October.® Schweinitz was just about to return to Peters- 
burg, and Werder was informed by telegraph that the ambassador 
would bring personally the ‘ oral answers’ to the questions that 
had been put. The tsar was at the time inspecting troops in the 
Crimea, and Schweinitz was ordered to be in readiness to go there 
if necessary. According to the Russian statements the tsar had 
sent the questions which had been pressed by the Russian 
ambassador in Berlin on several occasions by Baron Manteuffel 
in September. That Manteuffel had conveyed the tsar’s ques- 
tionnaire was stoutly denied by Bismarck and Biilow.* The 
imperial chancellor even went so far as to say that Oubril had 
invented the questions.’ The most important point was : ‘ What 
would be the attitude of Germany if Russia’s dignity forced her 


1 Reflections and Reminiscences, ii. 231. 

* Goriainoff, p. 316. 

* A month before Bismarck wrote: ‘he will not handle the [Turkish] question 
honestly since in his heart he serves the pope.’ 

* Die grosse Politik, ii, no. 262, letter of Biilow to Schweinitz, 26 November 1876. 

® Ibid. no. 251. * Jbid.; cf. nos. 234 and 251. 

7 Thid. no, 234, 
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to go forward alone?’! On 1 October Werder telegraphed to 
Berlin that in the event of a war between Russia and Austria 
the tsar hoped that Germany would act as Russia had done in 
1870.2, This produced astonishment in the German foreign 
office, where the purport of the Soumarokoff mission had lately 
been revealed. Bismarck protested against the whole uncer- 
tainty and unfairness of unofficial negotiations, and accused 
Gortchakoff of putting questions through Werder which he dared 
not present through the ordinary forms of diplomatic intercourse. 
In the instruction of 23 October Schweinitz was ordered to say 
that in the event of a Russo-Turkish war Germany would strive 
to keep the peace between Russia and Austria, ‘ and these efforts, 
from what is known of Austria’s views, would not be without 
success’. In the event of failure to prevent a conflict between the 
two powers ‘nevertheless Germany would have no reason to 
abandon her neutrality ’.* Germany also promised to accede 
to the tsar’s request to do all in her power to prevent England 
from entering into hostilities with Russia. 

On 30 October Schweinitz went to the Crimea, where he 
had interviews with Gortchakoff and the tsar. The Russian 
chancellor was not satisfied. ‘I want more ’, he said, ‘ and I shall 
tell Prince Bismarck so ; he must speak ; he must loudly declare 
that Russia has a right as the mandatory of Europe to make an 
end of intolerable conditions.’ The tsar showed Schweinitz 
a long letter from Francis Joseph in which he agreed to the 
Russian proposal for a secret treaty to be made in Vienna, but 
including important reservations which indicated a lack of com- 
plete confidence. In a letter to Bismarck about the same time 
Gortchakoff said that what Russia wanted was not material aid 
but moral support ‘ publicly and tersely expressed ’,® in what 
was not a German or Russian but a European question.® Bis- 
marck was considerably embarrassed by the confusion in the 
mind of the Russian chancellor between the two principal 
questions: Germany’s attitude towards an Austro-Russian 
conflict, and her attitude towards the Eastern question. In his 
reply to the Russian chancellor, Bismarck assured him that his 
only wish was to accord Russia ‘ la réciprocité des bons procédés 
et de l’attitude amicale de la Russie en 1870’.7 The Emperor 
William urged a conciliatory attitude, at the same time promising 


1 Die grosse Politik, ii, nos. 234 and 251 (14 September). 

* Ibid. no. 239. 3 Ibid. no. 251. 

* Ibid. no. 252, Schweinitz to Biilow, 1 November. 

5 Ibid. no. 255, 21 October/2 November. 

® Gortchakoff said, ‘ La dignité de mon Empereur n’admet pas de tergiversations 
ni de stériles arguties diplomatiques’, Bismarck has a marginal note, ‘ Question 
européenne ?’ See also a strong passage on ‘ Europe’ in no. 256. 

7 Ibid. no. 259. 
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the tsar the traditional friendship, ‘ in the event of circumstances ’ 
forcing Alexander ‘to consider the position and dignity of 
Russia’. This line of conduct would be facilitated, the German 
emperor thought, by the circumstance of its being in accordance 
with the views of Francis Joseph, ‘ whose political interests on 
the terrain of eastern affairs’ were closer to Russia than to 
Germany.’ He also expressed a hope that the approaching 
Constantinople conference might produce a solution ‘ which 
will do justice to the demands of the Christians while retaining 
accord between the powers ’. 

The sentiments embodied in this imperial correspondence 
were repeated in the more official communications. In a letter 
to Schweinitz of 16 November Biilow instructed the ambassador, 
in pursuance of the emperor’s reply to the tsar, 


that German policy in reference to Russia would be similar to that which 
the tsar had undertaken for us at that period [1870] as soon as Russia 
encountered a similar crisis. 

We did not [he went on] desire at that time from Russia the conclusion 
of a treaty, and it was not offered us; in the present events it will not be 
necessary to have one to secure reciprocity.” 


In a communication to Baron Werther, the German ambassador 
to the Porte on the eve of the conference of Constantinople,* 


Biilow informed him of the ‘ recent intimate exchange of opinion’ 
between Russia and Germany when ‘benevolent neutrality’ 
had been promised at Berlin. The German government, he said, 
had accepted the conference on the basis of the English pro- 
gramme.’ The attitude which the ambassador as representing 
Germany at the conference was to adopt was then defined : 


If the imperial government in union with the other powers, and 
especially after the ascertained acceptance by the cabinets of St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna, has acceded to this English programme as a basis for 
the further negotiations, it has nevertheless allowed itself to be guided in 
this respect by the principle that it little concerns German interests 
through what measures and in what form a regulation of Eastern affairs is 
concluded, but that we have a great interest that the agreement on this 
question should be achieved on a basis of the maintenance of good relations 
between the powers friendly to us.® 


Werther was to refrain from any initiative at the conference 
without instructions from home, and was to adapt his action as 
hitherto ‘to the requisite agreement to be established first’ 
between Austria and Russia. 


1 Ibid. no. 258. 2 Tbid. no. 260. 
% Ibid. no. 261, letter of 18 November 1876. 

* English bases for a conference, 5 September and 4 November. 

5 Ibid. no, 261. 
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This was the principle of Bismarckian diplomacy in the 
Eastern question at this time and in all the subsequent negotia- 
tions which culminated in the definitive treaty of Berlin. German 
policy was to be so balanced as not to favour unduly one of her 
friends rather than the other. The ambassador in Petersburg 
was instructed to impress on Gortchakoff that as Germany had 
no special interest in the conference she would not be in the least 
inclined to allow herself to be used as a battering-ram against 
her own friends.!_ The absence of a complete agreement between 
Austria and Russia was a stumbling-block in the conclave of the 
powers. The difficulties were enhanced by fears in Vienna of 
a secret Russo-German agreement and by the non-committal 
attitude of Germany, to whom the terms for the secret agreement 
between the two neighbours had not yet been conveyed.? At 
the end of December the terms of the proposed convention between 
Austria and Russia were forwarded to Berlin simultaneously by 
the two powers. On 3 January 1877 Bismarck expressed his 
gratification in a note to Count Stolberg, ambassador in Vienna, 
in which he spoke of ‘ the danger of a conflict between our two 
friends and neighbours’ as removed.* The conventions of 
Budapest of 3/15 January and 6/18 March* marked the 
culmination of the Dreikaiserbiindnis. The Schénbrunn conven- 
tion and the Reichstadt pourparlers were adequate bases for the 
more definite agreement which was now enacted. The new 
instrument was drawn up in two conventions, a military conven- 
tion in January drafted by Andrassy and an additional political 
convention in March drawn up by Novikoff. Some of the more 
important stipulations of the military convention were as follows : 
(1) In the event of a Russo-Turkish war Austrian neutrality was 
guaranteed (Art. 2). (2) The two powers agreed to ask for only 
an autonomous régime for Bosnia and Herzegovina at the 
Constantinople conference, ‘not too greatly exceeding the 
measure fixed by the dispatch of 30 December 1875’,° and the 
guarantees of the Berlin memorandum. Bulgaria was to have 
‘a larger autonomy buttressed by substantial guarantees ’ (Art. 1). 
(3) The two powers agreed not to extend the radius of their respec- 
tive military action: for Austria, Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and Montenegro were to be neutral territory; for Russia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serbia, and Montenegro, and the portion of 
Herzegovina dividing the two principalities were to form a con- 
tinuous neutral zone which neither side should enter (Art. 8). The 
political convention was designed to regulate in advance ‘ the 
territorial modifications which might result from the war or the 


Die grosse Politik, ii, no. 267, secret letter of Bilow to Schweinitz, 18 December 1876. 
2 Tbid. no, 264, 29 November. 3 Jbid. no. 256, note. 
* Texts in full in Pribram. 


5 The Andrassy note. 
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dissolution of the Ottoman empire’. The signatories were 
agreed to limit their eventual annexations as follows: Austria 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina, with the exception of the portion 
comprised between Serbia and Montenegro ‘on the subject of 
which the two governments reserved the right to reach an agree- 
ment when the moment for disposing of it arrives’ ; Russia ‘ in 
Europe, to the regions of Bessarabia which would re-establish the 
old frontiers of the empire before 1856’ (Art. 1). The Reich- 
stadt agreement was reaffirmed to the extent that there should 
be no compact Slavic state, in compensation for which Bulgaria, 
Albania, and the rest of Rumelia might be constituted indepen- 
dent states ; Thessaly, part of Epirus, and Crete might be annexed 
to Greece and Constantinople become a free city (Art. 3). 

These stipulations indicate a very advanced policy on the 
part of the two eastern powers in the Balkans. Russia was of 
course anxious to secure Austrian support in the event of a Russo- 
Turkish war. The annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina was not 
offset by any specific occupation of Bulgaria because Russia would 
be able at the close of a successful war to act freely. It is worthy 
of note that the provisions for independent states to avert 
the possibility of a Jugo-Slav federation included the two Bul- 
garian ‘vilayets’ of the Constantinople conference, and most 
curious of all, Albania, whose desire for national independence 
was thus foreshadowed some thirty-five years before that state 
finally threw off the Turkish yoke. The conference which opened 
in December 1876 was premature. Had the preliminaries been 
protracted for another month, a conference might have been 

summoned in which the formulated Balkan policy of the entente 
trois would have provided the basis for serious negotiations with 
Turkey. Had it been possible to reconcile the Russian programme 
in Bulgaria with Austrian interests in Bosnia-Herzegovina, the 
Constantinople conference might have accomplished that Euro- 
pean settlement which was in fact only achieved when the Berlin 
congress took up the task two years later after a costly and 
unnecessary war. The failure of the ‘eastern’ concert was 
mainly due to the fundamental change which was coming over 
the alliance of the emperors at the close of 1876. The system of 
dual understandings inaugurated by the Russo-German conven- 
tion of May 1873 was already beginning the process of under- 
mining, which in the next decade was to break it up, and to 
introduce Europe to a new triple alliance. 

A. Gavxp. 


Notes and Documents 


The East Anglian See and the Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds 


BETWEEN 1070 and 1103 the bishops of Norwich made persistent 
efforts to deprive St. Edmund’s abbey of its exemption from 
episcopal control,’ and (during the earlier part of the struggle) 
to fix the episcopal see at Bury. The chief sources for our know- 
ledge of this dispute are the abbey chronicles, and in particular 
the work of Herman the archdeacon,? with the result that while 
the evidence which was successfully pleaded by St. Edmund’s 
is set out in detail, next to nothing is known of the grounds on 
which Arfast and Herbert Losinga saw fit to prolong the costly 
suit for more than thirty years. Herein lies the interest of the 
document printed below. It is a unique statement of the episcopal 
‘case’ in this dispute. If the heading can be trusted,’ it was 
written between 1103 (when the episcopal claim was finally 
abandoned) and 1119 (when Losinga died), and probably nearer 
the latter than the former year. The internal evidence bears 
out this dating 4 except in one suspicious detail, the date of the 
building of Norwich Cathedral, regarding which it is difficult to 
understand how a Norwich writer in the lifetime of Losinga could 
be misinformed. The account of the actual dispute is prefaced 
by a brief summary of the history of the East Anglian see from 
the earliest times. This is, perhaps pardonably, false, but the 
later portion, it must be said, is equally or more incorrect. The 
whole narrative is, in short, an unconvincing perversion of the 
facts, so far as these are known. But the subject is so obscure 
that we cannot be certain that the whole of its corroborative 
detail contains no grain of truth. 

The opening statement, that the East Anglian see was fixed 
at Bury from the earliest times until the reign of Cnut, is contrary 


* H. W. C. Davis, The Liberties of Bury St. Edmunds, ante, xxiv. 417. 

2 Mems. of St. Edmunds Abbey, i. 60-87 (Herman), 340-64. St. Edmund’s drew 
largely upon the chronicles of Ely and St. Benet Holm. 

* The heading and the commentary which follows (beginning In istoria Bede) are 
apparently the work of the thirteenth-century Bury scribe in MS. Harl. 1005, 

* Especially the reference to Losinga: ‘is qui presenti tempore procuracionem 
eiusdem ecclesie administrat.’ 
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to the facts, as indeed is well shown from Bede by the Bury 
commentator. Had the writer limited his claim to the late 
ninth and early tenth century, it would at least have been very 
difficult to disprove, for there is evidence that Bury was an 
important centre under Guthrum-Athelstan.' The truth is that 
practically nothing is known of the East Anglian see from about 
850 (when there were two sees) until about the middle of the 
tenth century (when there was only one). This, of course, is 
precisely the period during which the cult of St. Edmund ® grew 
up and his translation from Hoxne* to Bury took place. The 
date of this translation and the motives which prompted it are 
both obscure. From the will of Theodred, bishop of London 
(and presumably of East Anglia as well),* we learn that Hoxne 
was then one of the episcopal seats. The date of this document 
is between 942 and 951 (or a little later),° so that unless the 
arrangement was quite a new one, the body of St. Edmund had 
apparently been translated away from the seat of the bishopric 
to Bury. This is strange enough, but still more likely than the 


1 Ante, xi. 761. 

* The accepted date of Edmund’s death is 870 (Stevenson, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
pp. 26, 133). The cult sprang up rapidly, for East Anglian coins inscribed ‘ Sc. Ead- 
mund’ are in existence, the date of which is 905 at latest (ibid. p. 231). Later tradition 
dated his translation thirty three years after his martyrdom, i.e. 903; and the 
evidence of the coins, so far as it goes, supports this dating rather than that of Herman, 
our earliest authority, who assigns it to the reign of Athelstan (Memorials of 
St. Edmund's Abbey, i. 29). 

* There is no early authority for the tradition that the first shrine was at Hoxne. 
According to Abbo (Memorials, i. 10, 16) it was at Hagelesdun, while Herman (p. 27) 
mentions Sutton. Professor Tait has pointed out to me that Hellesdon or Haylesdon 
(three miles north-west of Norwich) might very well come from Hagelesdun and that 
there is a Sutton in Wymondham a few miles away. There is at any rate no authority 
for Hoxne, though it is clear that by the end of the eleventh century tradition had fixed 
upon it as the site of the first church (Monasticon, iv. 618). 

* Theodred, who subscribes charters from 926 to 951, is often called bishop of 
London, never bishop of the East Anglians or of Elmham. But his will (see next note) 
in its obvious sense implies that he was simultaneously bishop of London and of 
East Anglia (or at least of Suffolk), and this is the view taken by Wharton and Tanner 
(Notitia Monastica, s. v. Hoxne). Leland, however, in his Collectanea (i, fo. 248), quotes 
‘Chronicon Westmonasterii’ for a statement that he was first bishop of Elmham 
and afterwards bishop of London. As Theodred is not actually called bishop of 
London in charters until 931, it is just possible that he was bishop of the East Anglians 
only for some years, and afterwards received London as well and held both for the 
rest of his life. I owe this suggestion to Dr. Tait (to whom I am otherwise indebted 
for valuable criticism), who points out that Theodred seems to have been a native of 
Norfolk or Suffolk from the references to his family and his use of ‘ kirk’ for church 
in his will. Cf. J. M. Kemble in Proc. of the Archaeological Institute, Norwich, 1847, 
pp. 24-57. 

5 Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, iii, no. 1008: ‘ And ic an pat men dele at mine 
biscoperiche binnen London and buten .x. pund for mine soule. And ic an pat men 
at Hoxne at mi biscoperiche pat men dele .x. pund for mine soule.’ The date of the 
will is apparently after 942, in which year King Edmund gave him the island of 
Suthereye which he bequeathes to St. Edmund’s kirk (Birch, ii, no. 774). 
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alternative view that the East Anglian bishops made Hoxne one 
of their seats after the saint had been removed thence. On the 
whole, there is a good case for the view that the first church of 
St. Edmund was under the direct control of the East Anglian 
see at Hoxne; and this undoubtedly would have been the best 
ground on which to base the claims of the bishops over the 
abbey. The dispute would then have turned upon the validity 
or the propriety of the exemptions! conferred upon the abbey 
by the charters of Edmund (945), Cnut, Hardicnut, and Edward 
the Confessor. : 

From the time of Theodred? until the Norman Conquest 
there seems to have been continuously a single East Anglian 
bishopric with two seats, one in Norfolk (North Elmham) and 
one in Suffolk (Hoxne). The evidence of Theodred’s will in the 
tenth century is confirmed by that of A®lfric* in the eleventh, 
from which it is clear that the Hoxne seat was still being used. 
Finally, Domesday Book distinctly states that Hoxne was the 
site of the Suffolk see T.R.E.* These facts finally dispose of the 
Norwich writer’s history of the East Anglian bishopric before 
the Conquest, apart from the a priori possibility of Bury (or 
Beodricesworth) having been, like Hoxne, a seat of the Suffolk 
diocese in the late ninth and early tenth century. 

So far as the early history of the abbey of Bury is concerned, 
it will be observed that the Norwich writer ingeniously suppresses 
the very existence of St. Edmund. For him the genesis of the 
later abbey lies in the secular cathedral of East Anglia, which, 
he holds, was turned by Cnut into a cathedral with a regular 
priory attached to it. On the death of Bishop A®lfric, the prior 
(? Uvius *) was raised by Harold Harefoot to the rank of abbot. 
Such a view implies that the charters of Cnut and Hardicnut are 
spurious ; ® but for Harold’s alleged action, as for the interpreta- 
tion put upon Stigand’s proceedings, there is really no evidence. 
It is not, however, like the earlier part of the story, without 


' For exemptions of monasteries from episcopal control see Stubbs, Epistolae 
Cantuarienses (Rolls Ser.), 11. xxvii ff. ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv (2nd ed.), p. 407. 

* Theodred (who is, illogically, omitted from Stubbs’s list, Registrum Sacrum, 
p. 231) is not to be confused with two successors of the same name who flourished in 
the reign of Edgar. A valuable tract in one of the abbey cartularies (Cambridge 
University Library, Add. MS. E. 6006, fo. 73) states that one of these ‘ qui episcopatum 
suum habuit super amnem qui currit iuxta ecclesiam sancti’ was a generous benefactor 
of St. Edmunds. 

* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 759: ‘ic gean p fen Je pwilac me sealde into 
Aelmham pa preostas to foddan; 7 ic gean into Hoxne pa preostas an pusend wer’ 


fen.’ Ailfric was bishop of East Anglia: his willis dated by Thorpe (Diplomatarium, 
p. 567) 1037. 


* D. B. ii. 379 a. 


* Uvius was certainly abbot of St. Edmund’s as early as 1043 (Kemble, iv, no. 868). 
* Kemble regarded these charters as forgeries (nos. 735, 761). 
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a certain plausibility, for it explains in a reasonable manner— 
a point which is unexplained in the abbey’s histories—the 
apparent enthusiasm with which the East Anglian bishop co- 
operated in the building of the new monastery set up by Cnut.! 

The account of the actual struggle regarding exemption 
during the pontificates of Arfast and Herbert Losinga is equally 
questionable. It does not even mention the bull secured by 
Abbot Baldwin from Alexander II (1072) which was the decisive 
factor in the struggle. Again, it attributes Arfast’s failure to ~ 
the personal ill feeling with which he was regarded by Lanfranc ; 
but this does not agree with the evidence of Eadmer,? who leaves 
no doubt that Lanfranc, whatever his personal feelings towards 
Arfast, was opposed to the exemption. The account of Losinga’s 
renewal of the claim is no less suspicious. It is most unlikely 
that Losinga raised the question of the exemption on his first 
visit to Urban II in 1094, when he was trying to atone for simony ; 
and the strong action attributed to Rufus preceded this visit. 
The only occasion when Losinga is known to have renewed the 
old claim when at Rome was in 1101. after William II’s death.* 
Again, Anselm’s exile is attributed to the schemes of William 
of St. Calais, though in fact William died a year or more before 
Anselm left England. Nor did Anselm, as is implied by the 
Norwich writer, ever return to England during William II’s life- 
time. Finally, he states that Losinga ‘founded’ the church at 
Norwich after the death of Rufus. It is true that the cathedral 
was dedicated after Rufus’s death, but Losinga had begun to 
build at Norwich as early as 1096. The remark can perhaps be 
explained as a broad, general statement of the position, or even 
as a rhetorical flourish to end the narrative, but inevitably 
suggests a doubt of its being a genuine production of Losinga’s 
lifetime. 

The value of the document is, however, largely independent 
both of its historical accuracy and of its date. It is valuable 
because it states the Norwich ‘case’ in the dispute with St. 
Edmund's; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say the 
substance of the Norwich case.‘ For it suggests not so much 
an official presentation of Losinga’s position as the attempt of 
a not very well-informed, though clever, monk to put together 
the general lines of the dispute as he had heard and understood 
them. That this account embodies, however corruptly, some- 

+ Mems. of St. Edmund's Abbey, i. 341. He is further said to have voluntarily 
resigned all jurisdiction over the abbey (ibid. i. 360). 

* Eadmer, Hist. Nov. (Rolls Ser.), pp. 132-3; Mems. of St. Edmund's Abbey, i. 353. 

* Eadmer, p. 132. Note that Eadmer still calls him bishop of Thetford. 

* We gather from Herman that Arfast had no charters or other similar evidences 
to put forward. Mems. of St. Edmunds Abbey, i. 60 ‘ nullius habens episcopii sui 
scriptum antecessoris vel chyrographum ’. . 
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thing of the actual claims advanced by the bishops is probable 
from the very specious explanations it puts forward for the two 
most difficult problems of Bury’s early history as we read it in 
the abbey records, viz.: Why was the body of St. Edmund ever 
translated to Bury? and Why does Bishop Atlfric figure so 
prominently in the foundation of the abbey by Cnut? It is 
these two difficulties that Arfast and Losinga must surely have 
turned to their own account. For the rest it contains a number 
of interesting statements some of which may be not devoid of 
foundation.' V. H. GALBRAITH. 


Harleian MS. 1005, fos. 197, 197. 


Ista narracio inventa fuit scripta in biblia quam Herebertus episcopus 
reliquit ecclesie Norwicensi que tum in plerisque locis, tum per cronica 
Bede, tum per narraciones vulgares potest argui falsitatis. 

Primus orientalium Saxonum ecclesie prefuit Felix collega Augustini, 
qui in villa Beodrichesworth ecclesiam beate Dei genitricis Marie edificavit, 
in qua clericorum dispositis canonice officiis episcopalem cathedram erexit, 
et in generacionum generacionibus matrem omnium ecclesiarum Estang- 
lorum perseveraturam confirmavit. Predicto loco quievit pontificalis 
cathedra usque ad Cnutum regem. Is Alfricum monachum et priorem 
Elyensis monasterii ascitum in ecclesia apud Beodrichesworth pontificem 
elegit, obsecratus ut clericos qui ibidem irreligiose vivebant expelleret et 
monachos constitueret. Qui secundum eius iussa non ignavus clericos 
expulit, monachos subintroduxit, eisque Holmensis monasterii monachum ? 
priorem constituit. Regnante vero Haroldo filio Cnuti, Alfricus episcopus 
obiit. Tunc monachi metuentes ne clerici expulsi remearent, Haroldum 
adeunt ut suum eis priorem abbatem constitueret : poscunt et impetrant. 
Et ita rex Egypcium burim * imitatus eodem anno pro ulcione facinoris 
et accepti muneris veneno defecit. Post eum sanctus * Eadwardus rex 

existens Stigandum Estanglorum pontificem creat. Qui ad sedem suam 
eum qui se abbatem fecerat deposuit, et ut fuerat antiquitus ibidem 
pontificalem erexit cathedram, et abbatem in officio prioris conservata 
misericordia remanere permisit. Eo tempore fuerat Baldewinus medicus 
regis, monachus de sancto Dionisio qui per Egitham reginam et alios 
nobiles curie ut abbas ecclesie sancti Eadmundi fieret precatur. Et ipsis 
instantibus apud regem, respondit eandem matrem ecclesiam Estanglorum 
et cathedram episcopalem sub dicione Stigandi episcopi esse. Qui ad 
consilium vocatus premissum est ei pro commutacione ecclesie sue sedis 
priorem nobilem abbaciam que deliberaretur in Anglia. Et ita Baldewinus 
abbas ecclesie sancti Eadmundi effectus est,® et Stigandus recepit Helyensem 
abbaciam.? Nam Stigandus archiepiscopatum et alios episcopatus et 
abbacias tenens, suo fratri Almaro episcopatum Estanglorum permisit.* 

' e. g. the remark that thirty years of possession barred claims in pecuniary cases 
(or is this a sign that the tract was written later in the twelfth century ?); Lanfranc’s 
confession to Gundulf; the alleged attempt to make Abbot Baldwin bishop of East 
Anglia, i.e. Uvius. ? Busirim. 

* sanctus inserted above the line in a later hand. 5 1043. 

* 1065. 7 1065. § 1047. 
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Sed hee non in prosperum eis cesserunt, quia defuncto Eadwardo rege et 
Willelmo veniente, ambo de episcopatibus suis depositi sunt, et Stigando 
successit Lanfrancus et Ailmero Arfastus. Qui Arfastus suam decapitatam 
ecclesiam inveniens querimoniam suam ante regem Willelmum et Lan- 
francum archiepiscopum deposuit: ubi quum in odio archiepiscopo erat 
opposita est ei XXX annorum possessio,’ quibus in pecuniariis negociis 
vox clamancium excludi solet, et non Estangli ecclesie sed Arfasti persone 
voluntarium reportatum est iudicium, et ita coactus est Arfastus querere 
veniam, confiteri culpam et se et sua omnia in regis misericordia ponere. 
Sicque factum est ut terras quas querebat Arfastus non reciperet et epi- 
scopales consuetudines in predicta villa episcopus hactenus amitteret. 
Et ita apud Londoniam temeritate Arfasti causa Estanglorum ecclesie 
sauciata est.2 Qui post multos labores et magnarum pecuniarum expen- 
_siones in vanum huiusce calumpnie obiit. Hucusque ad presencia tempora 
clamores et calumpnie continuate sunt consequende et* continuande 
[de] evo. Post Arfastum rex episcopatum optulit Baldewino abbati multis 
suasionibus et consiliis, verum ipse longevum senium et insiciam ¢ lit- 
terarum pretendit, sed rex ut episcopus fieret et in Beodriches villa epi- 
scopalem cathedram sibi reformaret instanter laboravit. Lanfrancus etiam 
confessus est Gundulpho se odio Arfasti® obviasse iusticie et ut cathedra 
repararetur in vita sua voluit et quesivit. Nostro tempore iniuriarum 
clamor non tepuit, nam is ® qui presenti tempore procuracionem eiusdem 
ecclesie administrat Romam venit et apud Urbanum? papam sue ecclesie 
detruncacionem deploravit. Quem papa benigne audivit et volentem 
ibidem permanere per litteras ad Anselmum archiepis¢opum direxit ut 
causa Estanglorum ecclesie reiteraretur canonice. Sed astucia cuiusdam 
monachi Willelmi Dunhelmensis episcopi rex Willelmus ita contra eum 
commotus est ut ei cartas Romane sedis et sua omnia auferret et extra 
Angliam expelleret. Verum rex postea eum revocavit et apud Winton[iam] 
post multa dura ei obiecta sua tantum recepit. Abbas vero Baldewinus 
vir cautus et sui monasterii propagator strenuus, sed et Estanglorum 
episcoporum pertinacissimus inimicus obiit. Tune episcopus regem adiit 
et de reparacione sue ecclesie quesivit, sed ille immatura morte preventus 
misericordiam quam promiserat episcopo adimplere non potuit. Tune 
episcopus adversitatum et laborum oppido fatigatus, Norwicum se con- 
tulit® et ne inerti otio torpere causaretur ecclesiam sancte et individue 
Trinitatis condidit, et ibi cathedram sui pontificatus erexit et prefati 


» At this point the story breaks down as Baldwin only became abbot in 1065. 
Compare the remark of Herman (Mems. of St. Edmund’s Abbey, i. 66): ‘locus idem 
quinquaginta et uno tenuisset anno libertatem ’, i. e. from 1030 to 1081. 

? Margin, et vulnerata in a later hand. 

* The et has been inserted above the line in a later hand. 

* Margin: inscientiam. 

5 Cf. Gesta Pontificum (Rolls Ser.), p. 150. 

* i.e. Herbert Losinga. 7 1088-99. 

* 1097. 

* The writer ignores the earlier transference of the see to Thetford, which must 
have taken place before May 1072 (Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, no. 65). . 
The Dorchester see was similarly transferred to Lincoln between 1072 and 1073 
(Bohmer, Kirche und Staat, p. 90). 
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operis studio et virorum inhabitancium collegio spem sue expectationis 
consolans. 

In istoria Bede Felix collega Augustini non legitur cum quarti post 
ipsum archiepiscopi tempore Honorii presul nostre provincie factus sit. 
Ipseque Beda solummodo Dommocensis cathedre et non Beodricensis facit 
mencionem. Item ad id quod dicit quod pontificalis cathedra apud 
Beodrichesworth resedit usque ad tempora regis Canuti non est verisimile, 
cum sicut scribit Beda sedes apud Dommoc quatuor episcoporum tempori- 
bus resederit. Post quos unus Suthfolchiensis cuius sedes apud Dommoc 
remansit et alter Norfolchiensis cuius sedes apud Elmham transfertur, 
preficiuntur. Quod quidem duravit usque ad tempora sancti Eadmundi ; 
quo a paganis occiso, patriaque per eosdem vastata propter inopiam ex 
duobus unus ut prius factus est episcopatus, mansitque sedes apud Elmham 
usque ad tempora Arfasti episcopi qui cassatus spe transferendi sedem ad, 
sanctum Eadmundum ne nichil fecisse videretur! cathedram suam apud 
Theford collocavit. Item patet eum errasse in eo quod Baldewino abbati 
impericiam imponit litterarum cum idem duorum regum strenuorum, 
Eadwardi videlicet et Willelmi primi medicus existens, artem medicine 
strenuissime et non tanquam ignarus exercuerit. Similiter tam in prece- 
dentibus quam in subsequentibus plura proponit racionibus dilucidis et 
evidentibus refellenda. Quod Arfastus in causa mota defecit non tam per 
iudicium quam per evidens miraculum novimus contigisse. Ipse enim 
episcopus in ulcionem presumpcionis sue subita percussus est cecitate * 
sed deum martyremque offensum oracionibus delictique sui confessione 
cause eciam sue resignacione placans suum recepit amissum. Et hoc est 
quod canitur in ecclesia ad sedandum consilium discordie conantis alienum 
honorem invadere Edmundus digna sanctione pontificem percussit cecitate 
sed penitenti pene partem donavit partem pro audacia eidem servavit. 


Magister Historiarum 


In a late medieval manuscript at Oxford (Bodl. 630 olim 1953) 
half a dozen leaves from fo. 14¥ are occupied by some homiletical 
matter which is described as follows in the Summary Catalogue 
of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 1. i (1922), 130: 


‘ Exposicio Orationis Dominice secundum Magistrum Historiarum ’, 
sc. Petrum Abaelardum: with a kind of appendix on the seven deadly 
sins (beg. ‘Septem ergo sunt uicia & ex hijs’: fol. 18), including a second 
short exposition of the Lord’s Prayer (beg. ‘ Sequitur septifaria peticio - 
contra 7. vicia’, fol. 18¥). 


The first exposition here indicated will be found printed 
among the works of Abailard in Migne’s Patrol. Lat. clxxviii. 


' Cf. Florence of Worcester (Eng. Hist. Soc.), i. 193 ‘ Arfastus qui ne nihil fecisse 
videretur . . . episcopatum . . . transtulit ad Thedfordum’. 

* The story of Arfast’s blindness is told by Herman (Memes. of S. Edmund's Abbey, 
i. 62). 
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611-18; but, as noted in the Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
in the Old Royal and King’s Collections in the British Museum, 
i (1921), 234, the attribution is certainly false. It is also 
printed among the Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum, ii. 2, 
doubtfully assigned to Hugh of St. Victor, in Migne, clxxv. 
767-74. What follows, ‘Septem ergo’, &c., is an extract 
from Hugh’s commentary on Obadiah (Hzpos. in Abdiam, 
elxxv. 401 c). 

After I had written thus far I consulted Hauréau’s work on 
Hugues de Saint-Victor (1859), and found that that eminent 
scholar favoured the Victorine authorship of the piece inserted 
in the Allegoriae. As for the ascription to Abailard, he presumed 
that Amboise, the first editor (1616), must have had the authority 
of some manuscript, but no such manuscript is known now to 
exist. 

We need not then suppose that the title of Magister Historiarum 
was ever intended to be given to Abailard, than whom few 
writers have less claim to the designation. Nor is the title ever 
used of Hugh of St. Victor, though he was the author of a well- 
known chronicle. Magister Historiarum all through the later 
middle ages is the specific title of Peter Comestor or Manducator, 
dean of Troyes, who died at the end of the twelfth century, and 
it is to Peter that one at least of the pieces we have mentioned 
is attributed in the Latin MS. 585 in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris.2 This ascription is no doubt wrong, but the fact that 
it was made—and not here alone *—explains how by a very 
roundabout path Abailard could have been supposed to be 
Magister Historiarum. L. Poo.e. 


Exchequer Agenda and Estimate of Revenue, 
Easter Term 1284 


In ‘ A National Balance Sheet for 1362-3 ’,4 Professor Tout and 
Miss Broome kindly referred to my discovery of an estimate of 
Edward I’s revenue, Exchequer Miscellanea 1/23. This docu- 
ment consists of three membranes, sewn head to tail. Both 
handwritirig and internal evidence suggest that it belongs to 
the first half of Edward I’s reign. The reference to Henry III’s 
debts proves him dead: those to the state of the exchequer of 
the Jews and to its receipts (£200 a year) show that it cannot be 


1 pp. 21-8. The second edition of this work is not accessible to me. 

* Hauréau, Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits lating, i (1890), pp. 29 f. 
* Brompton, Chron., in Twysden, p. 1059. 

* Ante, xxxix. 404-5. 
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later than 1290.1. The first part is occupied with a number of 
memoranda which have the appearance of being notes of matters 
for discussion in the exchequer. Reference is made to the 
Statute of Rhuddlan in the phrase ‘De statuto obseruando in 
seaccario ’,? though the rule for the hearing of pleas in the 
exchequer is not quite so drastic here as in the statute, while 
‘ De certo Rotulo. primo de corporibus Comitatuum’ signifies the 
special roll of that name drawn up as a result of this reform. 
These memoranda are certainly as interesting as the estimate of 
the revenue. Among other things we learn that the justices 
were to make estreats of fines and amercements, going round the 
shires in vacations to assess them, and to separate those which 
belonged to the king from those of the lords of liberties. The 
estreats were to be handed to the chancellor for delivery to the 
exchequer before Michaelmas and before the justices’ fees were 
paid, apparently in order that .the king might get the money 
within the year. The question of the number of officials, their pay, 
and whether they were necessary, strikes a distinctly modern note. 
Allowances were to be made by the chancellor only after a view of 
the particulars by two barons of the exchequer. Attention should 
also be called to the mention of ‘ the peers of the county court ’. 

In the estimate, the first item is the Summa Corporum 
Comitatuum, that is of the old farms of the shire before the 
terre date were subtracted. The value given (£10,168 3s. 1}d.) 
proves this, for the actual value of these was £10,229 9s. 94d. 
blanch,’ a very close agreement when allowance is made for the 
eccentricities of medieval arithmetic. No valuation is given for 
profits of shires, farms of towns, or other annual payments. Had 
our record been written after the Rotulus de Corporibus Comita- 
tuum ° was actually compiled, the formula would be ‘Summa 
Corporum Comitatuum post terras datas’, the value being 
£2,143 16s. 1ld. by tale. If the profits were added, the total 
would be £3,983 16s. 11d. by tale, a sum much nearer the smaller 
of the 1362-3 estim»tes. But the latter are for sheriffs’ farms and 
other revenues of England, the hanaper and the exchanges being 
specially mentioned in the two lowest estimates. So, to get a true 
comparison, we must add, from our estimate, all items which 
would normally be included in the summonses, thus bringing the 
value to over £13,700 at the lowest; or just over £19,000, if 
our total, less the receipts from the customs on wools and leather, 
is taken as corresponding to the general heading ‘ aultres reuenuez 


1 The Jewish Receipts Rolls, extant after 1290, show that the receipts would not 
then reach this sum. The Jews were expelled that year. 

2 The Close Roll calls it ‘ Provisiones facte in scaccario ’. 

* The figures are compiled from Pipe Rolls 127-30. 

* Ante, xxxix. 407. 5 Pipe Roll 129. 
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Dengleterre ’ in 1362-3. The difficulty is to get the real value. 
But in Surrey and Sussex, poor counties, the average receipts 
from the summonses were £240 a year in the period 1292-7: 
to this must be added not less than £200 from other sources, 
giving a total of £440 in addition to the farm and profits. Other 
normal counties had similar additions, wealthy counties, such as 
Lincoln, paying much more. Thus an estimate of £13,000 to 
£14,000 for the whole shire revenue in 1284 would not err on the 
side of being too large. If other items, such as the issues of 
Chester and South Wales, are included, it would be much larger. 
It follows that, unless drastic changes had taken place in the 
intervening eighty years, the figures for the shire and other 
revenue for 1362-3, given in A I-III, were seriously under- 
estimated, whilst that in B, the largest, falls short of our suggested 
sum by not less than £3,000 ; or by £3,700 at least, if we take the 
totals in our document. The explanation is probably that the 
estimate in 1284 was for actual revenue, that of 1362-3 only for 
money received at the exchequer, or disbursed locally by assign- 
ments, not including local payments made by sheriffs on king’s 
writs where no exchequer tally was issued. Thus, the officials 
concerned appear to be anxious in 1362-3 to minimize the value 
of the receipts, for the greater the deficit, the more urgent would 
be the king’s need for a subsidy.” 

After this examination of the estimate of the revenue, it 
becomes clear that the form of the Summa Corporum Comitatuum 
presumes the date of our document to be before the terre date 
were subtracted from the farms of the counties. Now the 
Statute of Rhuddlan is dated 23 March 1284, our document 
speaks of ‘this term of Easter’, the Rotulus de Corporibus 
Comitatuum must have been begun early in Michaelmas term 
1284, if not earlier, for in the Pipe Roll account for 12 Edward I 
the shire farms are all post terras datas. Thus our document was 
presumably drawn up in Easter term 1284. This being the case, 
the nature of the document becomes clearer: it is presumably 
a note of agenda, or memoranda, for some discussion by the 
exchequer officials on the machinery required to give effect to 
the statute. This view is confirmed by a closer study of the 
record, for it bears clear traces of both additions and alterations, 
the latter being specially marked in the case of the sums given in 
the estimate. This is just what we should expect in such a note 
of agenda. Mase. H. 


1925 


' Most of the details on which this estimate is based are given in my Introduction 
to the Pipe Roll for 1295, Surrey Membrane (Surrey Record Soc., part xxi). 

* I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Hilary Jenkinson for his kindness in 
helping me with difficult points with regard to the manuscript, and Miss Broome for 
help over the comparison. : 
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Exchequer (K.R.) Miscellanea 1/23. 

De certo Rotulo.? primo de corporibus Comitatuum. 

secundo de balliis senescallorum. quantum reddere debent per annum. 

De amerciamentis coram iusticiariis. et in taxacione separandis 

3 Et finibus [ca]ncellarie * que ad opus Regis et que ad opus [libertatum]. 

De scaccario. qualiter dominus rex ex nunc habere et recuperare possit 
fines et amerciamenta infra annum. 

De ministris. et quantum percipiunt et qui et quot sunt necessarii. 

De statuto obseruando in scaccario. Ita quod si quis velit ibi placitare * 
sedeat scaccarium tempore vacacionis placet ita quod negocia. regis. 
fiant modis omnibus in terminis etc. 

Quod statutum obseruetur inter iusticiarios. 

De castris et custodia castrorum. 

De statu scaccarii iudaismi. 

Quod allocaciones decetero fiant per scaccarium. sic quod ® ille qui 
petit allocacionem de quacumque re; mittatur per Cancellarium ad 
duos barones de scaccario. Ita quod ipsi barones videant negocium 
illud et particulas et liberaciones * et quantum debeat allocari * et ad eorum 
testimonium fiat allocatio® per Cancellarium ; et ista forma obseruetur. 

De escaetis.— De fideli in? quolibet comitatu.? 

De Wardis. 

De escaetoribus [et] vicecomitibus ut onerentur a tempore mortis.® 

De consuetudinibus lanarum et coriorum 

De Archiepiscopis et episcopis. et Abbatibus. nichil. 

m. 2. 

“| Memorandum quod iusticiarii domini Regis * in hoc termino Pasche 
et sic de cetero debent facere extractas finium et amerciamentorum coram 
eis factorum ita quod per manum Cancellarii liberentur ad scaccarium. et 
inde leuentur feoda iusticiariorum domini Regis que percipiunt annuatim 
in officio iusticiarii. Ita quod feoda illa leuari possint citra festum 
sancti Michaelis * proximum futurum inde® et eis liberari et sic singulis 
annis de termino ad terminum. antequam feoda illa iusticiariorum 
persoluantur. 

[There is a space of four lines here.} 

{| Item iusticiarii debent amerciare homines coram * eis et in singulis 
vacacionibus anni ire per singulos comitatus * et taxare amerciamenta, 
et distinguere et separare amerciamenta que sunt infra libertates ab hiis 


1 The usual rules of transcription have been followed except that the totals have 
been expressed in their modern equivalents and Arabic numerals used. The manu- 
script is difficult to decipher at the top and part of the botton left-hand corner is 
missing. 

* “De certo Rotulo’ is to be construed with ‘ de corporibus Comitatuum ° (compare 
the wording of the Statute of Rhuddlan ‘de quodam Rotulo’); ‘ primo’ was perhaps 


added as an afterthought ; ‘secundo’ begins a fresh line, and clearly does not refer 
to the ‘ Rotulus’, but to a fresh matter. 


*to*® Added above line. ‘plac’ ’ repeated and struck through. 

5 * quicunque’ struck through. * MS. allocata. 

7 to? Added later; may possibly follow ‘ obseruetur’; MS. comitatus, 

* On line following this ‘ De custodiis’ struck through. ‘ De consuetudinibus’ 
begins a fresh line. 
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que sunt extra libertates,  vocatis coram eis tam baliuis libertatum quam 
aliis paribus comitatuum.' vt sciri posset que amerciamenta remanere 
debeant Regi, et que non. 
d 

Summa corporum Comitatuum 1} 
Summa ? exitus } consuetudinum Lanarum et coriorum 0 
Extracta Cancellarie per annum ‘ 4 
Exitus iusticiariarum Borealium per annum 8 
Exitus iusticiariarum australium ‘ 8 
Exitus finium et amerciamentorum de Banco "Regis 

per annum 4 
Exitus finium et amerciamentorum justiciariorum de 

Banco perannum . 0 
Fines et amerciamenta coram iusticiariis assignatis ad 

assisas capiendas in Comitatibus Anglie ‘ ‘ 0? 
Amerciamenta coram Baronibus de scaccario per annum 83 
Exitus iudaismi ‘ ‘ 0 
Exitus cambii London’ et Cantuarie . ‘ of 
Exitus debitorum qve debentur in scaccario per Rees 8 

atterminatorum'* inde subtrahantur £214 1,414 18 11} 
Exitus tallagii dominicorum Regis per vnum annum 

infra septennium 100 0 0? 
Exitus escaetarum Regis singuloram decedentium qui 

de Rege tenent in capite quorum heredes sunt plene 

etatis. videlicet a die mortis vsque ad diem seisine 200 0 0 
Item de debitis domini ash Henrici. nondum atter- 

minatis per annum ® . 100 0 0° 
Exitus Wardarum Regis. per annum si i Rex eas retineat 

in manusua . 333 6 8% 
Exitus Episcopatuum Abbatiaram et "Prioratuum 

vacancium per annum ‘ ‘ » ‘ 666 13 
Exitus iusticiarie Cestrie per annum 8 ‘ ‘ . 700 0 
Exitus iusticiarie Suthwallie per annum® . 100 0 
Exitus prise vinorum per Angliam per annum... 200 0 

m. 3. 

Exitus Ballie 5 de Rothelan de — et Cantredorum. 

per annum ‘ 100 0 
Exitus iusticiarie gaole de Neugate per annum . : 66 13 
Exitus . . . cie spigernellorum - est in manu Regis 

per annum ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6613 4% 
13 Memorandum. de cera £8. = 


1 to! Added above the line. * 1,000 marks struck through. 

* 100 marks struck through. * 300 marks struck through. ’ Sic in MS. 

* to * Written under this entry in small letters on separate line. ‘Summatim’ 
is added above the total sum. 

7 1,000 marks struck through ; then 100 marks, but marks struck out and pounds 
substituted. ® Added later. 

* Originally £300. %@ 1,000 marks struck through. — 

" Originally 400 marks. * 50 marks struck through. 

3 to ® Note between lines, above the sum of money. 
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Ex{itu]s iusticiariarum ad placita foreste per annum 

Exitus vendacione sub[bo]sci Regis *pannagii et 

cableicie? per Angliam. per annum. 6615 4° 
ssign [ad] gaolas per 


[Quarter of line missing] [per] totam Angliam pers annum 


| Two-fifths of line missing.] 100 0 

Two-fifths of line missing] dampnatorum aue debentur. 

vsque ad summam . ; . 2,000 0 0 

(Quarter of line missing} tgomery 60 0 0 

Sum total [Not given in manuscript] . ‘ , - £27,042 3 9} 

Less sum which it is stated should be subtracted. ; 214 0 0 
Total ‘ £26,828 3 9} 


[Endorsement in 
Excheq? Extracta amerciamentorum et quomodo leuanda sunt. 


The Proposal to Assassinate Mary Queen of Scots 
at Fotheringay 


THE note printed below is one of several notes attached to a 
manuscript ‘Touching the Commission for the Execution of 
the Scottish Queene ’ which is preserved among the manuscripts 
of Lord Calthorpe at 38 Grosvenor Square, London. The first 
paragraph as printed is written in a clerical hand of the sixteenth 
century, the rest is in the hand of Robert Beale, clerk of the privy 
council under Queen Elizabeth and brother-in-law of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, one of her principal secretaries. Beale’s activities 
in connexion with the queen of Scots are set forth in his biography 
printed in the Dictionary of National Biography. They can be 
followed more in detail in Boyd’s edition of the Calendar of 
State Papers, Scotland, 1574-86. The effort on the part of Queen 
Elizabeth to induce Sir Amias Paulet, keeper of the captive queen, 
to have her secretly assassinated is described in The Letter Books 
of Sir Amias Poulet,> where the letter written to Paulet on the 
subject at Elizabeth’s direction, together with Paulet’s noble 
reply, are printed in extenso. 

In printing, the spelling of the original is preserved, but 
abbreviations are extended and the punctuation is modernized. 
Beale’s writing is very bad, and in cases where the reading is 
doubtful the words in doubt are followed by a question mark 
in square brackets. Conyrers READ. 

' 400 marks struck through. 


* Pounds struck through and marks substituted. 
* vend’ ’ struck through. 


to * Above the line. 


5 Ed. Morris, pp. 359 ff. 


|| April 
& 
6613 4° 
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Calthorpe MS. xxxi, fo. 149. 

When R. B. was in Fotheringay he understood from Sir A. Paulet 
and Sir Drue Drury that they had been dealt with by a lettre if they 
could have been induced to suffer her to have been violently murdered by 
some that should have been appointed for that purpose, &c. 

One Wingfield (as it was thought) should have been appointed for 
this deed, and it seemed that her Majestye would have had it done rather 
than otherwise, pretending that Archibald Douglas, the Scottish am- 
bassador, had so advised her. Of all her councellors it is thought that 
the E. of Leycester did most exhort her unto this course, but both the 
secretaryes misliked thereof and so did Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue 


Her Majestye would faine have had it so, alledging the Association 
whereby we seemed bound to such a thing, and promising pardon. But 
the matter being in consideration at R. B. being at Fotheringay, by the 
example [?] of Edward the 2nd or Richard the 2nd, it was not thought 
convenient or safe to proceede covertly, but openly, according to ye 
statute of 27. 

Wherefore the speache delivered to ye 8. Q. the day before her death 
was that the Erles had a messag to deliver unto her from her Majesty, 
so she shold understand by the Commission under her Majestyes hand 
and great seale, openly shewed and redd. And for that purpos the Comis- 
sion was also openly redd uppon the Scaffold, and divers gentlemen’s 
hands [illeg.] unto a declaracion of the manner of her execution, the 
originall whereof remaineth with the Erle of Shrewsbery, the Coppy is 
hereafter. 

Mente August 1588, at the retorne of ye Earle of Derby out of ye Lowe 
Countryes, he told me that the Count of Arenberg, talking of him as 
Commissioner for ye execution of the Scotishe Queen, as it appeared by 
a French booke written in that behalf, said that it had bin better don to 
have poisoned her or to have choked her with a pillowe, but not to have 
putt her to so open a death. 

Mr. Waad, at his retorne out of Fraunce, said that the same the opinion 
(sie) of ye King and others. 

When the 8. Q. clothe of State was plucked down by Sir Amias Paulett 
and Sir Dru Drury, after signification given unto her to prepare herself to 
dye by the L. Buckhurst and R. B., she mentioned the murder of K. 
Richard the Second, but Sir Dru answered that she needed not to fear 
yt for that she was in the charge of a Christian gentleman. 


The Journals of Edmund Warcup, 1676-84 


Amonc the figures in the background of the Popish Plot historians 
have noted ‘a magistrate named Warcup, of very bad ante- 
cedents ’,! whom his contemporaries freely accused of suborning 
evidence in 1681-2 against Shaftesbury and other exclusionist 


* Christie, Shaftesbury, ii, 413. 
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politicians. Certain journals of this Edmund Warcup, hitherto, 
it is believed, unprinted, have lately been discovered in the 
Bodleian Library; the light they shed on this dark tract of 
English history, on the role, notably, of the king and of Shaftes- 
bury, is of some importance. The volumes which contain these 
journals—formerly in the Rawlinson collection but now classified 
as Alm. 1675, f. 2, and 1681, f. 1—are two sets of printed alma- 
nacs, one volume covering the years from 1676 to 1679 inclusive, 
the other 1681-4. The year 1680 is missing. On the blank pages 
Warcup noted from time to time his farming accounts, his litigation, 
and facts of importance occurring in the course of his official 
duties as justice of the peace for Middlesex. The notes are 
exceedingly illegible, and often confused with accounts or out 
of chronological order ; it is only during half of each of the years 
1679 and 1681 that they attain any regular sequence. Various 
cross-references show Warcup’s dependence on his journals, and 
it is probable that he meant to leave them to his family.” But 
his two sons predeceased him, and the channel by which the 
Bodleian inherited these papers can hardly be in doubt, for 
Thomas Hearne notes that he bought on 13 August 1718 
“several Almanacks that belonged to Sir Edmund Warcup’,’ 
and a further volume of Warcup diaries * (otherwise valueless) 
of the years 1708-11 bears his autograph. 

Edmund Warcup was born, by his own account,® on 4 July 
1627, one of the twenty-one children of Samuel Warcup, later 
bailiff of Southwark and member of an Oxfordshire family much 
employed under the Commonwealth. Of his early life little seems 
on record. He suffered from ‘ the king’s evil’ up to the age of 
thirteen, only to be cured (he notes in his royalist old age °) 
during the civil war ; he was later in residence at St. Alban Hall, 
and then, Wood tells us, travelled.’ By one or the other he got 
some degree of learning, for he published in 1660 a translation of 
An Exact Summary of the Whole Geography and History of Italy. 
and asks familiarly for ‘ the history of the Republique of Venice 
which lyes by my bedside ’.8 

It was through the influence of his uncle,® Speaker Lenthall, 
that he came into politics, being appointed in 1648 secretary to 
the parliamentary commissioners in the Isle of Wight. The fact 


* Ralph, Hist. of England, i. 608 ff. gives a useful summary of these charges. 

* On the fly-leaf of the Alm. 1675, f. 2: ‘for Mt. Lenthall Warcup this book.’ 

* Collections (Oxford Hist. Soc.), vi. 212. « Alm, 1708, f. 2. 

5 Bodleian MS. Rawl. D. 930, fo. 69. 

* Warcup to Charlett, 29 May 1697; Bodleian MS. Ballard liii, fo. 1. 

? Fasti, ii. 325 [1820]. a 

_* To his son-in-law, Hugh Jones, May 1676 (Rawl. Letters, xlvii, fo. 23). 

* So termed repeatedly by Warcup and his father, and by Wood; the speaker 
in one letter varies it to ‘ cozen’, 
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that he retained papers dealing with these negotiations is respect- 
fully mentioned after the Restoration,’ and in 1697 he offered his 
‘ relation ’ of them to Dr. Charlett’s discretion ; thereby it reached 
the Bodleian, where it has since remained.” By 1651 he describes 
himself as of Lincoln’s Inn, and a mass of memoranda of the 
next six years show him immersed in litigation, trusts, Welsh 
land, and dealings in coal. Wood’s statement that in 1659 he was 
captain in Ashley Cooper’s regiment may be supported by the 
old acquaintance with Shaftesbury paraded in the later journals. 
More immediately important was his connexion with Monk. 
Possibly one of the general’s numerous kinsmen,® Warcup was 
at any rate employed in 1660 as his envoy to the university of 
Oxford to ask the election of Lenthall as their burgess to the 
Convention.‘ Some viewed him as an agent of that presbyterian 
faction who were asking Monk to restore Charles II only upon 
strict conditions.» At any rate, with such connexions he 
weathered the Restoration very successfully. He became a 
magistrate and by February 1664 had succeeded his father as 
bailiff of Southwark.® In 1665-6 he worked for Albemarle in the 
disposal of naval prizes, and received a present of plate for his 
services during the plague.’ In the summer of 1666, it is true, 
he had a brief period of eclipse, having made some free use of 
Arlington’s name to cover some financial transactions of his own.® 
Neither the influence of Albemarle and York, to whose service 
he was somehow attached, nor groaning petitions over his nine 
small children averted dismissal from the commission of the 
peace and a spell in the Fleet prison. But he soon climbed up 
again. He resumed in 1667 a long career as farmer of the excise 
for Wiltshire and Dorset, again became a justice, and added 
a commissionership in wine licences. 

Before touching the period 1678-83, in which Warcup’s 
journals speak for themselves, we may examine the light thrown 
on his character by his correspondence and his later years. The 
pleasantest view comes, certainly, from the long series of letters 
to his son-in-law, Hugh Jones, which begin in October 1674. 
Nearly all are dated from his country home at Northmoor, near 
Eynsham, and his engrossment with the hay crop, fat cattle, 
Burford races, the military career of his son ‘ Lennie’, or the 
wits of his grandchildren, at least makes human the Justice 


1 Leyborne Popham Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.), p. 230. 

* e.g. Ballard liii; cf. Hearne, i. 21. 

* So Pepys, Diary, 12 July 1666; cf. 16 October 1665. 

* Kennett, Register, i. 111 (1728). 5 Leyborne Popham Papers, loc. cit. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1663-4, p. 464. 7 Ballard MS. xi, fo. 87. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., July-August 1666; Pepys, 26 July; Wood; Rawl. 
MS. D. 384 (Warcup Miscellanea), fos. 70-2: ‘ Cheating the poor of £7,000’ was one 
hostile version. 7 
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Warcup of the Plot. His political views were those of the average 
squire. He disliked France and the duchess of Portsmouth.' 
He deeply lamented the death of Ossory.” If in 1685 he enthusi- 
astically welcomed the accession of James,*® in October 1688 he 
deplored the condition of the fleet—‘ our wooden walls used to be 
our safety ’*—and by December was growling against ‘ popery 
and slavery ’. In this narrow sense he applauded the Revolution ; 
“now we hope wee may call our Church lands our owne again ’.° 
How he survived it and the attacks on his old colleagues, Graham 
and Burton, we cannot say; perhaps through his sons’ Dutch 
service. But he came out in old age as a typical church tory. 
He warmed at the good election of March 1690, quarrelled with 
Wharton, and was turned out of the commission of the peace in 
1697, to be restored in 1700.° His last letters show dabblings in 
the Land Bank and warm relations with the tory doctors of 
Oxford. Both his sons were killed at Steenkerk, so that, when he 
died in 1712, he was (as his epitaph called him) ‘ Warcupporum 
ultimus ’. 

It was, however, the Popish Plot that made his name notorious.’ 

For his service then he was knighted in December 1683.8 He 
summarized these services in a high vein : 
Warcupp entrusted by 3 parliaments, & the counsell when Shaftesbury 
was president, as well as before & since, in all the examinations about the 
Popish Plott. 2 addresses of the house of peeres in 2 parliaments on 
Warcup’s behalfe ; one obteyned by Shaftesbury. In above 100 witnesses 
about the plott that W. examined, not one retracted his evidence.® 


If the last sentence is too much, even in a petition to the Crown, 
the journals at least make clear that Warcup had some real 
influence, however much the better class of royal servants dis- 
trusted him.’? 

The two periods really covered by these papers are sharply 
divided by the missing year 1680; for the politics of the Plot 
moved fast. By September 1679, where the consecutive notes 
begin, the original Plot had run its course. The acquittal of 
Sir George Wakeman on 18 July had been a serious check to the 
anti-popery fanaticism, and Chief Justice Scroggs had challenged 
the credibility of Oates and Bedloe. On 12 July the first exclusion 
parliament was dissolved, and the cleavage between the Shaftes- 
bury and Halifax wings of the opposition was rapidly widening. 

* Rawl. Letters, xlviii, fo. 16 ; undated, but of 1677-8. 

2 *So great a man wee have not now living of a subject’ (ibid. xlvii, fo. 30). 

3 Ibid. xviii, fo. 11. * Ibid. -xlv, fo. 73. 

5 Ibid, xviii, fo. 19. * Ibid, fo. 26; Ballard MS. xi, fo. 92. 

7 So Ormonde speaks of a Dublin magistrate as ‘ our Justice Warcup’ (Kilkenny 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.), vi. 231). 

® Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, i. 323. * Rawl. MS. D. 384. 

10 e. g. Jenkins, Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1680-1, p. 506. 
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On 22 August the king was taken seriously ill, and on 2 September 
the duke of York, recalled from Brussels by Sunderland, Hyde, 
and Halifax, reached Windsor. The exile of both York and 
Monmouth, the second return of York in October, followed by his 
departure to Edinburgh, the dismissal of Shaftesbury (15 October), 
the king’s announced intention of proroguing the new parliament 
for a year, the consequent alienation of Halifax and the rise of 
Sunderland to favour : such are the events of the last three months 
of the year 1679 forming the background to Warcup’s observations. 
Meantime, the secondary phase of the Plot—secondary, that is, 
in historical development and not in clear chronological sequence 
—had begun its chequered life. It consisted in the unscrupulous 
use, by extremists on either side, of the floating fund of perjury 
accumulated by the informers ; by the ‘ mutineers ’ to blast the 
duke of York beyond redemption, by the catholics in the circle 
of Lady Powis to break Shaftesbury’s following by charges of 
sedition. In one category or the other—in which, is the crux 
which Warcup may help to solve—fall the alleged efforts of 
Reading to suborn Bedloe, of Anne Price and Tasborough to 
corrupt Dugdale, and, chief of all, the Meal-Tub Plot. Simul- 
taneously, new ‘ informations ’ against the catholic peers and the 
Jesuits were in new spate from Jennison, Smith, Boldron, and 
their following. 

When Warcup’s notes begin afresh, on 5 January 1681, the 
political situation, and his views, had greatly changed. The 
Exclusion Bill had been beaten in December, the second whig 
parliament was soon (on 18 January) to be dissolved, the third and 
decisive parliament was summoned to Oxford in March. The 
credit of the protestant informers had sunk still lower in-1680. 
Dangerfield was damaged beyond repair, Bedloe was dead. 
Dugdale, now reinforced by the vivid Turberville, won his last 
triumph on this side in the execution of Lord Stafford in December. 
Shaftesbury had gone too far to draw back, and many moderates 
were outraged by his pushing of Monmouth and menaces of civil 
disturbance. He had extended operations to Ireland ; his agent 
Hetherington had organized charges against Ormonde ; Archbishop 
Plunket was already in Newgate prison. 

If Warcup long hesitated but finally decided for the king, it 
is fair to remember that this elderly magistrate reached the same 
conclusion (we do not say in the same proportions) as William of 
Orange, that the good of the realm and his own material interests 
both pointed in this direction. The growing suspicions of his 
old acquaintances, Shaftesbury and the protestant informers, 
are clear on the pages of the journal, and threats of impeachment 
in the next parliament began to multiply. It was for this reason, 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1680-1, p. 220; Ormonde (Kilkenny) Papers, vi. 263. 
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perhaps, that he began to withdraw ‘ from envy and business’ ! 
and spent nearly the whole of 1682 at Northmoor. There, except 
for a period round 1700 when his house was let,? he remained 
for nearly the whole of his thirty more years of life. 

It has been necessary to exercise some editorial latitude in 
using his papers. Public business and the most ordinary private 
accounts run into each other; the almanacs are badly bound, 
and often only internal evidence can determine the proper place 
for a particular entry. But the excisions from the years 1679 
and 1681 are small, and affect only the merest gossip of one 
informer about another, or the tittle-tattle of those Irish witnesses 
in 1681 for whom perjury was not only a fine art but their daily 
bread. It is believed that nothing of the least historical impor- 
tance is omitted. Warcup’s punctuation and use of capitals have 
been modernized, and clear abbreviations expanded, -but his 
original spelling is retained. KertH FEILING. 

F. R. D. NEEDHAM. 


20° Feb. 76.3 Mr Corey at Royall coffee-house sought me & told the 
colonel he had urgent busines with me. 

21. He. came to the colonel’s lodging, & then told me a friend of his 
had commission from treasurer, to oblige me to tell Lady Shaftesbury he 
would serve her husband. Same night at the Divel Taverne, he wrote this 
note; that if earl of Shaftesbury do wel assure for his faithfull loyalty 
& true service to the king & an inviolable friendship to lord treasurer, his 
lordship wil mediate for his enlargement & restauration to favour. And, 
in order to this, that treasurer will permit A. B. to attend him, & receave 
his commands for accomplishment thereof by such waies & under such 
secresy & fidelity as he shal direct. 

Same night at 11 Corey brought one Mt Browne, who said he came 
then from treasurer, that he had delivered him said noate in bed, that 
he made his lady withdraw for privacy: that the treasurer did imbrace 
the proposal & would meete Lady Shaftesbury next day, & would in a 
chaire come to her any where. I urged I had not seene the lord or lady 
for above 8 weekes, knew none of their designes, durst not meddle without 
express command from treasurer. 

Browne replyed, he would warrant me, & treasurer was willing to 
serve Shaftesbury ; he said by Corey’s advice he had said too much to 
treasurer, & repented he had not come to me first. Corey hinted that the 
treasurer would make Shaftesbury chancellor on termes of friendship. 

After an hower’s refuseall, I was soe much urged as gratefull to treasurer, 
that I to gor next morne to 


220 Feb, 76. 1 went to Shaftesbury, we my old 
friendship with her lord, & she said the first time I came to her was when 


1 Rawl. Letters, xlviii, 7 May 1682. * Ballard MS. xi, fo. 84. 


* ij,e. 1676/7. Shaftesbury ant the other three peers were committed on 
16 February. 
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her son had the small poxe, and now her grandson had it. I then tould 
her my arrand, as the best thing I could thinke on to serve my lord. She 
well received it, but doubted her lord would not decline his partners, but 
stand on his honour: however, shee promised to goe to her lord, & bid me 
stay at the Rainbowe coffee-house for her answer, & if my lord approved, 
she would then appoint when to meete treasurer. She came not at the 
time : I doubted, & soe went to Browne in Bridge streete, & gave him my 
ladies opinion of her lord’s honour & my doubt: soe to the play with 
Dt Needham. 

Afterwards I went to the lady again, who excused her not coming by 
indisposition & breaking her coach. She tould me her lord had bene much 
injured,—he said against all rules: that he had bene alwais faithful, 
that he stood upon his honour, & would not treate, but if treasurer, or 
any other who had injured him, would labour his enlargement &c., he 
should gratefully accept, & then twas time to treate, or to this purpose. 
I then begged her to remember, that I had offr’d the poore service I was 
capable of, & praid to God to blesse my lord, her, & hers, but I feared, 
as by report was said, more hurt might be drawne upon her lord. 

That night al this I tould to Browne, who seemed to be sorry, & he & 
Corey apprehended I knew more of Shaftesbury’s mind as to his security : 
which I denyed, professing all service to treasurer. He promised not to 
name me in the busines, & inculcated treasurers intentions, and then 
he & Corey said the narrative of the treaty in March with Lauderdale 
was by them delivered to the treasurer; wherein was that Shaftesbury 
’ would have no treaty with Lauderdale, unles he would first forsake 
treasurer, whose counsell he knew would destroy king and kingdome. 
Corey then, & 3 times before, tould me his managery of this treaty with 
Lauderdale & Forster his secretary & Shaftesbury at Excester house, and 
that Shaftesbury had told him of the meeting at my house.' 

28° Martij. Account hereof, & many other things, given lord treasurer ; 
1 hower }’s discourse. 


{1679.] On Thursday the 12 of March 78, on Friday the 13, & 
severall times before, Mt W™ Bedlowe told me he could not accuse the 
treasurer of being any way concerned in the plott, or subverteinge the 
goverment. 

12° ditto. I told this to treasurer before Judg Bertie, professing all 
fidelity to him, denying any affidavits taken against him: in the counsell 
chamber treasurer humbly thanked me for my kindnes, before Mt Fryer 
& many others. Bedlow told me he could discover many things [to] the 
K. if he would permit accesse, for safety of his person; K. answered 
thereto ; ‘ when I have nothing els to doe, he shall come to me.’ 

Wednesday the last of Aprill, Mt Bladen, the earle of Danbyes steward, 
came to me at Whitehall, Mt Chetwyn present. We went aside ; he told 
me I had committed Mt Knox contrary to lawe, & threatned an action of 
false imprisonment. I told him twas a great injury to his lord to meddle 
therein &c. I went to Chetwyn, whome I told of the threat &c. 

: As Shaftesbury gave up Exeter House in — 1676 (Christie, ii. 224), this negotia- 
tion presumably took place in the preceding March. 
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27° Julij. M* Richards of Hatton Garden in my chamber, [with 7] 
Mr* Price. Mt Dugdale’s friend, who lives with Yates the lawyer, present : 
ofired me what mony I would have, soe I would release Mt Wakeman, 
prisoner in the Gatehouse, without takeing the oath of allegiance, & offred 
any security. Memorandum ; how angry I was at this offer, how I was 
not mercenary, & he mistooke his man. 


31° July. Mr Jenison & Mr Savile sent for me to the 3 Tuns at Graies 
Inne, where Jenison’s 4th information was on the table of his owne writeing, 
& 1° Augt! wee 3 dyned together there, & then Jenison’s information was 
finished. 

_ 20° August.! Mr Bedlow at the Palsgrave Head: told me he would watch 
the discontented & informe the king of their intents to destroy him. 

18°, Mr Speake told me Bedlow had writt into the country to his 
father & others to arme. Chetwynd told me, the lord president? said 
that morning there was one bitter herbe in Mt Reades information spoiled 
the whole pot [of] porridge ; that Reade must be reexamined & that left 
out. ... [prjesidt would not report that... 

Sept lle. With Mt Chetwynde, Mr Jenison, Mt Smith, & Sir Tho. 
Dolman, who said Secretary Coventry & lord chancellor were offended at 
my takeing Smith’s information, soe to anticipate the counsel. I told 
Sunderland of it, who told me I had done well, & thanked me before them 
all in the kings name. 

12°. WithD.Y.; Mt Heyward introduced. Smith’s & Jenison’s informa- 
tions read by Y. : he urged improbabilities. He approved what I had done. 
On my knees I begd him to declare for our religion ; he said he could not. 
I urged the ruine of himselfe & children, hazard of K. & kingdome, & 
otherwise impossible to preserve him. We parted well: he told me 
Shaftesbury had bene treated with about reconciliation, though not by 
his order, but Shaftesbury refused it. 

. . . Cressett with me at Windsor. Monmouth ordered to depart 
England, & delivered up commissions of generall. I was with K., & begged 
him to persuade D. Y. to be a protestant; who said could not bee. I told 
him he would then be uneasy & Y. ruined. He told me he had read 
Smith’s information, & that if any ruffians were found guilty, they should 
dy, & that Lavallin * had bene at Windsor at the time named. He pro- 
mised me a just retribution. Baber in the closett. 

13°. To Judge Scrogs I said, I hope you come upon reconciliation. He 
answered, I would I could. 

14°. Clarendon, Sunderland, & Sydney Godolphin, with Hallifax, 
who complained that he was railed att. I answered his discourse with 
T. Merry, his going to Portsmouth, his banishing Monmouth. He urged 
his integrity to protestant religion & king. I told him of leaving Shaftsbury 
& Essex also, and how I had made Oates, Bedlow &c. apply to Sunderland 
& cryed up his name by Hallifaxes order, which he owned. I spoke 
against Chetwynd’s being justice in Westminster. He promised me 
great things, but he bid me send his cousen Hallifax to him. I did so; 

Or July ; written over and illegible. Shaftesbury. 

* The page is torn. * Luttrell, i. 19. 
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his cousen told mee he offred him a military commission or other employ- 
ment, but spoke slightly of me. I met Dugdale. He told me Mt An 
had offred to pring him to D. Y., to persuade him to turne about: I ordered 
Merry to be his witnes. I went to Monmouth, who received me kindly. 
He told me the K. told him Yorke would not depart if he went not also ; 
thereupon must goe. Lord Hallifax told me, he thought fitt to advise 
Monmouth to be sent away to make Y. goe. I told Monmouth [1} lines 
erased]. 

14 at night. Dugdale told me he mett A. Price at the Horseshoe ; she 
there appointed to goe on Munday to Y. with Spanish embassador to 
Windsor, to have Yorks order for Dugdale’s reward &c. He said before 
Mr? Savile, that she called me rogue, & that I was too strict. Had told her 
she spoke jesuitically. Dugdale added, he had told all to Allen, Judge 
Adkins’ steward, & had desired him to overheare, but he refused, & feared 
he wold discover these. That he had told Monmouth of my knowing 
hereof: he asked if I was faithfull, & begged him to goe on, & that he 
suffred for the opens interest. 


190 Sept. 79. Mr — rey me to Y. I told him of Dugdale’ 3 
designe to ruine him by An Price, & shewed him all that proceeding ; for 
which deliverance he said he was ever bound. 

22°, Again there by Mt Man. Shewed him the prooffes of the plott 
but he would not beleive a plott, nor one word Mr Oates saies. I shewed 
him. Harcourt’s paper, Gerard’s confession, Father White’s paper for 80! 
to Oates. He promised me all fidelity, friendship, & secrecy. He told 
me of the enmity between him & Monmouth. I gave him a paper of 
protestation to the counsell upon Sir Tho. Williams! & Oates, which he 
promised to consider of. I urged him to close with Shaftsbery, to make 
him treasurer or chancellor. The first could not be, becaus he had 
many friends there; the other he hearkened to. He protested he 
had never seene An Price, nor the Spanish embassador, & that he would 
avoide it. I medled not with his religion. He remembred my kindnes to 
him in uncle Lenthalls time, & Sir Henry Jones. 

23° [2]. Oates? told me, Dt Chamberlain & another were locked up 
in his study, when Anne Price came into his chamber & told all about the 
duke, & they tooke all in writing; & that Hampden, Charleton, Mon- 
mouth, & others were concerned. 

24°, I told Y. of it: begged him to examine Williams & that busines 
before the counsell. He said he could not stay, but must away tomorrow.? 
He assured me of all friendship, & tooke my order of counsell to recommend 
to Lory Hyde. 

19°,4 Mr Smith before the counsell: delivered his speech to the king, 
who gave him his hand 3 times to kisse & was well satisfied. Smith told 
the counsell of my abilities in busines, which was approved. I then 
complained of one Turner for uttering the compendium. Lord chancellor 


> Luttrell, i. 23. * Or Dugdale? See State Trials (1810), vii. 902. 

* He went down to Woolwich on the 25th (Luttrell). 

‘ This and the next two entries are written on ne after the 
words ‘ Lory Hyde’. 
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begged one of me: Prince Rupert & others. Had the ballad & letter from 
Paris about the tryalls. 

21°. I waited on the Spanish embassador with the order to open his 
chappell at Weld house, which the next morneing—by 7—I did. 

23°. With Turner before the counsell: he committed to Newgat. 
King got a compendium & others bookes of me: lord of Essex, B. of 
Canterbury, Hallifax, the like I gave. I proposed an order for L’Estrange 
to search booksellers for such like bookes. 

28° Sept. 79. Mr? Smith, Jenison’s priest, & I at Lord Shaftesbury. 
I delivered him the compendium,’ the letter to the baron about succession, 
& the verses about fleete shepheard, & gave an account what was done 
in his absence at counsell &c. He discoursed Smith privatly. 

29°. In Fleete Streete I met Dt Oates coming from Shaftsbery. He told 
me wee were mistaken by application at the counsell; all should have 
bene private till parliament. He told me Lord Shaftsbery would dally 
no longer; he would impeach the duke, against whome he had witnesses 
to prove high treason. I & Dugdale then mett M' Hills, who told me 
the papists were writing a booke against me & would rip up my life from 
the beginning, & my actions, & asked me whether I had not committed 
Turner the bookseller.* I answered, noe; twas the privy counsell. We 
then went to Lord Shaftsbery, when he discourst Dugdale privately ; 
who told me he said Mt Hamden & Charleton had told him all about 
Mrs Anne Price, & advised him to goe on, & that he would take care & 
provide for him. We dyned with Colonel Danvers, Mansell, Mt Thompson, 
Cressett, & a parliament man; much discourse about the plott, all against 
the duke. Sir R. a chosen Maior. 


Sunday I dyned at the Halfe Moone with Cresset, Chetwynd, Smith, 
Dugdale, Oates, Mansell, Jenison, Bolrun &c. Noe discourse about 
affaires, but Chetwynd spoke against Mansell. I advised him to suspend 
his opinion. He threatned Yorke violently. 

Munday night at the Kings Head, where I tooke the evidence of 
Bolrun’s wife & mother. Mr Clare there spoke of openes [?]. Chetwynd 
before Mr Clare, Cresset, Dugdale, Smith, and Mr Savile said I had tould 
him I shewed Jenison’s information to D. Y.,—which was false,—& 
Smith’s also: for they were delivered to Lord Sunderland. Chetwynd 
added, that he doubted not but the informations I was then takeing [?} 
would be as publicke before the next night. Cresset told me; but denyed 
to me & Chetwynd afterwards. 

22°. Dugdale’s information taken, & shewed lord privy seale,? who 
owned he knew all Dugdale’s meetings on that affaire; & Tasboroughe 
knew all. He sent me to the counsell, when twas read afore the king. 
Thursday appointed for hearing. 

22°. At night sent for by Chetwynd & Mansell to King’s Head Taverne 
at Charing Crosse. Bostocke & two searchers of the customes there. 
I took ther examinations about Willoughby, alias Dangerfeild, 9 papers 
& 2 notes delivered me. 


1 By Lord Castlemaine. * Castlemaine’s publisher. * Anglesey. 
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23°. In the morne I shewed these to the king, who said he loved to 
discover plotts, but not to create any: he charged me to looke after 
Hawkes, & sent me with the papers to Secretary Coventry. Dugdale’s 
affaires heard in the morne: severall comitted. Willoughby accused by 
Doiley. Cheife Justice North ordered me to exercise my authority. 
I examined him [?] by Bedford his companion & Doiley at the Three 
Tuns, Charing Crosse : Chetwynd, Dugdale, Cresset, Sir Henry Ingoldsby, 
present. 

This heard at night. I was asked by chancellor, who delivered me those 
papers. ‘ The kings officers.’ ‘Then did you give Willougbies boy a 
glasse of wyne ?’ ‘ No, he was examined without any artifice.” Bedford 
told Chetwynd of the Lady Powis with Willoughby, & therefore examined 
to that point. 

21° October. With D. Y.: well receaved. He merry from artillery 
feast. I shewed him Dugdale’s information: he prest me to bring it on 
next morne, as I did. 

24°. At night with Yorke. A long discourse : much thanks. Promised 
to speake to K.; approved all I had done. 

23°. Before Sir Tho. Dolman, Chetwynd, Dugdale, I declared in 
counsell chamber that, since they would not secure Willoughby, I would 
doe it by my owne authority ;1 for the papers were treasonable if Man- 
sell’s, if brought by Willoughby a foule cheate. I secured him. 

25°. He was committed by K. to a messenger. 


27° or 25°. Willoughby, Mansell, Richeson, Mt Harris, Dugdale, 


Doyeley, before K. & counsell, when Willoughby stood upon his justifica- 
tion against Mansell. Lord chancellor asked Willoughbies boy whether 
I had given him wine. He answered, he had a glasse, but Doyly & others 
proved Mr Dugdale gave a small glas of white wyne after the examination 
was taken. Chancellor asked the boy, what age he was; eleaven yt old. 
Chancellor; how durst the justice sweare a boy of that age. I answered, 
the examinations before him would prove twas not soe. I feared disgrace. 
Willoughby was committed to Newgate. Ordered that the two Bolruns 
— before the counsell the 31*t. 


20 Nov. With K.; a him Smith’s narrative. Shewed him 
that his proclamation for discovery was short ; he told me he wold speake 
to counsell about it. A long discourse about Shaftesbery.2 He had no 
unkindnes for him, & that he well knew his abilities. Was now faine to 
use persons he loved not, but would name none. Was for the protestant 
religion. Knew his owne right to pardon, the bishops right to judicatory ; 
was tenacious in both, & would Shaftesbery come to these points he could 
rely on him. Commanded me not to say I went from him to Shaftesbery, 
but bid me sift him and bring his answer. Talkd almost an hower. 
I urged to be head of the protestant interest ; he answered he would be 
soe, but said the protestant interest in France was now little. He read 


» Borne out by Mansell’s narrative, Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1680-1, p. 519. 
* On these negotiations, extending to the spring of 1680, angen Barillon‘s 
information cited by Pollock, The Popish Plot, p. 245. 
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the minutes about Bedford’s being with Willoughby. Said his brother 
never told him of Peyton’s corrispondency; himselfe loved him not. 
Said he would not beleive ill of Monmouth ; was glad they found he was 
not at the Clubbs. Promised me recompence & clapped me on the shoulder. 
In his be{d]chamber alone. 


3°. With Shaftsbery. Shewed him Bradley's information & Bedford's 
minutes ; was well pleased. Told him my discourse with K. Found him 
most ready to serve K.; he would yeeld to banishment of Danby to 
avoide the question, & was for the bishops, but an expedient for their 
judicatory in criminalls. At night I told K. of what I had done, & how 
Shaftsbery presented his duty & offred to waite on him at Chiffins’s 
chamber. K. replyed he was not for expedients; his right of pardon 
& the bishops right of judicatory he was tenacious in. Was displeased 
I begd him to see Shaftsbery. He asked whether I went in his name; 
I told him, no. He said he would consider of the meeting, & bid me come 
too morrow for his answere. I told him of Waller’s seizure of Harcourt’s 
papers, & a boke of the Jesites entries, the same that Oates had often 
mentioned, & some deedes of estates. He said he was glad of that. The 
crosse and ring I told him of; the engraving on the crosse,—‘ defendent 
gentes hanc partem crucis omnipotentis’. I told him Oates inclined to 
be well with him, & as a testimony sent him word the congregations intended 
a thanksgeiving for the late deliverance. He answered he would not mocke 
God ; bid Oates meddle with his own matters & speak truth. 

Sec. Coventry, Mt Hyde, Mr Guy, & others in the bed-chamber as [ 
past into the inner roome. 

Wildeman & others heard me relate the story about Willoughby. 
Lord Howard, Lord Huntington, Lord Herbert, Lord North, saluted me 
with thankes for my great courage & service at the counsell. Mt Chetwynd 
present. 

2° Oct. [? November]. A message of highe encouragement from Sir 
Henry Capell by Mt Chetwynde. 

3°. The same from Prince Rupert by M' Kirkby ;+ the same from 
Lord Essex by Mr Pettitt, with promise of a due reguard to my pretence. 

4°, I went to K. at noone; Sir Paul Neale went in before me. K. 
told me Sir P. N. came on the same errand from Shaftsbery ; that he 
had appointed next day at 3. Told me he was tenacious to the 2 points. 
I told him the most violent were for his concessions about the duke ; he 
answered he had gone too far therein, would not now yeld to it. I went 
thence to Shaftsbery ; told him what the K. had said about the 2 points 
& Sir P. Neale. Hee approved well, & appinted me to dyne with him 
next day to goe with him. Mansell heard this. 

I went to him 6° & dyned, Sir Paul Neale, Mt Wharton &c. there. 
The coach was appointed, the sword ready to put on. My lady spoke of 
his danger, which angred him. He discourst privatly Sir P. Neale; then 
fell on Mt Wharton about being with the heads of both parties. I asked 
him to goe. He said he had sent an excuse to K. by Sir P. Neale, & would 


For Christopher Kirkby, assistant in the royal laboratory and the first _—— 
between Oates and the king see Pollock, p. 12. 
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not goe; urged his insecurity becaus of Portsmouth. Then told me 
Sunderland had been with him that morne, he beleived to try him," 
& that he found no disposition in the court to take his counsell. 
I urged intreaties, publique safety, my owne hazard, but in vaine ; 
soe I left him. 
6°. I tooke the examinations of M** Cellier &c. in Arundell Streete, 
Colonel Mansell present; as also Mt Tho. Curtis, Chetwynd present. I 
committed Curtis to the Gatehouse. 
7°. With earle of Essex; shewed him those examinations. He said 
they were materiall, and secresy. I told him of transactions between 
Shaftsbery & K.: he said Sunderland, fearing he should otherwise know of 
his going to Shaft., hadtold him. I urged hisdanger; that a great distrust 
was beginning of K., becaus all criminals laid it at his doore. I begd the 
sitting of the parliament, his owne & other counsellors protestation & 
[erased]. Shaftsbery often named. Essex urged his owne integrity ; 
he desired me to get some other justice to joyne in examinations, & named 
Lloyd & Matthewes, becaus of some counsellors’ jealousy. At night I 
carryed Curtise to the counsell; chancellor told me they were fully 
satisfied of the forged plot. . 
21°. An order of counsell to examine Bedford &c. 
26°. I brought those into the counsell. The chancellor rejected tien, 
& said I made an offer of examinations, & much [illegible] me, & examined 
the witnesses & Peyton; where Willoughby owned he had seene Peyton 
at Cellier’s 3 times, which he denyed before. Upon these chidings & 
rebukes from chancellor, I forbeare, becaus he said he would have all 
witnesses at the boorde. 
28°. At Lord Shaftsberyes, who then demanded whether I would 
yet be of their party. ‘ You se the K. will doe nothing. I know you just, 
but not ours.’ 
30°. With K. & Secretary Coventry about Dangerfield’s narrative. 
Coventry told me all passages between them. 
1° Dee. Dangerfield went to Coventry, & was denyed to print. 
2° Dec. I shewed 2 sheetes of it to K., who read & cryed ‘ what stuffe 
is here’. I carryed them to Sec. Coventry, who read them & said what 
related to him was truth but not all, as the last night of meeteing, & said 
if he wrote truth in all twould be well. I made Dangerfield amend about 
the duke & the sham plott, to content Cresset [illegible]. 
3°. Before Cressett & Hugh Speake Dangerfield said hee would print it. 
I charged him to speake truth in it, & owned he had no leave to print it. 
Dangerfield told Speake & Dugdale & me, that Scrogs had gone through 
bridge in disguise to Lady Powis to Tower Hill, as M'* Cellier said, & she 
was present. M* Gibson at my chamber said, if the K. were dead, Mon- 
mouth stood fairest pro Corona. Court [?] being in London lord maior 
would proclaime him, & once king in esse Yorke must be laid aside, because 
there were 100 against him for one for him. What labour would be to 
possesse Ludgate & Temple Bar in case K. dyed, & soe thoughe some stir 
might be, it must over suddenly by the overnumber. A report Cee 
abroad that Sir William Waller & I were turned out of commission. 


' Sidney, Diary, i. 181. 
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16. At Hicks Hall, we consulted expedients for the proclamation 
against papists. 

19°, We presented them. Ordered by the chancellor: Sir Wm. Smith, 
Warcup, Deny, attend in the afternoone. 

We attended in the afternoone: present, chancellor, president,’ Lord 
Sunderland, Lord Hallifax. They told us they had not considered our 
propositions ; two of us should be sent for. I proposed disarming from 
swords [?], a proclamation for good behaviour, printing names for parishes. 
I then said, when Dugdale, myselfe, or others, sent to be called in, the 
answere was, we should if what we had to offer were materiall ; we were not 
judges what was materiall, but we ought to offer all to the counsell. That 
by reason of that answere, many things would slip them. I was ordered to 
bring Dugdale on Sunday. M* Blaesdon proved Jane the priest at Blorley. 
M** Cellier owned all that Wm. Woodman said. 

5° Jan. 80 [1680/1]. M* Ethrington,* the Irish witnes, in the painted 
chamber: complained that Capt. David Fitzgerrald had drawne away 
the 5 fryers witnesses, & had endeavoured to suborne them and stifle 
their testimony. Imediately I went to Fitzgerrald, and told him & the 
5 priests, especially Bernard Denis, of Mt Hethrington’s complaint. They 
positively denyed all, & affirmed that Fitzgerrald had persuaded them by 
all meanes to speake the full of their evidence against any person what- 
soever, & they had soe done & would pursue the same. 

8° Jan. Bernard Denis told me he was writing in his chamber 
* Katherine Queen of England ’ & somewhat underneath ; his man looked 
over his shoulder & snatched away the paper. On which he cryed ‘ shut 
the doore’; soe stopped his man, & cald a constable to carry himselfe 
to the Counter. As he did; & next morne before the lord maior swore 
against Capt. Fitzgerrald, that he persuaded him to concele his evidence 
against Sir John Davis; that K. was not pleased with Hetherington’s 
managery ; that Hethrington had received collection money; & that 
Fitzgerrald confest he had 500£ of the king: which lord maior writ to 
Colonel Birch & the committee. Then Denis puld out a long paper of 
information of what Cardinall Howard had told him; that the queene 
& duke were setting up popery in England & Ireland, & rooteing out the 
hereticks, & that duke should be king, & that Q. was interrupted in her 
way from Somerset House to Whitehall by the rabble crying against her 
she could bring the king no heire, & that nine a piece of each side were hurt 
&c. He said Colonel Birch marked what part of it was fitt for the com- 
mittee, & desired me to extract that out of his long affidavit ; which I did. 
Memorandum, all this matter is new, & I charged him why he concealed 
it soe long, when he had 20 times averred he had noe more to say then 
was in his former information. To which he answered, he feared his life. 
Cavete. M* Kirby present when Denis told me this. M*; Sh{aftesbury] 
said he had drawne a lyne about Whitehall &c., & that K. would be his 
prisoner &c., & might bring &c. the same fate as his father had. I told 
this to K. &c. 

Cartoun [?] 7° Jan. told Kirby & me that Leech had often told him 
the story of the nuncio & his man. 

» Radnor. ?* William Hetherington; see Ormonde (Kilkenny) Papers, vi, passim. 
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Mé¢ 27° Dec. I carryed Sir Robert Leech to Lord Shaftsbery ; about 
halfe an hower were together. Shaftesbury told me he feared, in pretence 
of a search, they would steale 1500£, & disliked Leeches story. 5 daies 
afterwards I saw Shaftesbery, who told me he was but a private lord, 
had therefore recommended the busines to Essex, & charged me to keepe 
Leech from him, utterly dislikeing him. I used all arguments to Leech 
to keepe him from him, but goe he would & carryed Cartoun to him. 
He told his lordship a story of 4 monkes come from Jerusalem to sing 
Te Deum for successe of a designe in England. I went to Essex on the 
same busines of Leeches story about a nuncio in England, on last 
Friday in December. Essex told me he heard such a story of a nuncio 
before, but beleived nothing of it; & did not beleive Leech who had 
bene with him about it, & directed that Leeches auth{ority ?] should 
be produced. I told Leech, but I found him trop fine, & as God 
would have it communicated noe part of the story to mee, nor would 
I heare it. 

Yet 7° January Shaftsbery said to Leech that Justice Warcup had 
betrayed all to the king, & he would have noe more to doe in it ; which, 
I beleive, was a shift to be rid of Leech. . . . 


On Sunday 16° Jan. 80. With Mr Cranfeild the king’s gentleman-usher. 
He appeared much for the king’s interest. Told me lists were taken of the 
king’s servants who spoke against K.’s interest. That K. would not depart 
with his brother, the militia, nor admit association: that all would change 
in office about K.; that he hated insolency of parliaments. That France 
would not invade Flanders and by interest was refusing Holland: instance 
Phillip of Spaine, who grasping too much lost all. 

I spoke of parliament's sitting at Oxford or Windsor, becaus of 
tumultuous & factious meeting at London &c. He thereupon asked if any 
president were of parliaments at Oxford. I answered the plague yeere & 
warre. The 17 at the Amsterdam coffee-house, one Masters, a merchant, 
told Captain Cressett that Colonel Warcup had advised the king to make 
the parliament sitt at Oxford. He answered noe: argued my losse thereby, 
being so neare Oxford. . . . 

18° Jan. 80. . . . Between the 18 & 31*t of Jan. 80 I examined 18 Irish 
witnesses ; delivered their examinations to counsel. 

29° Jan. 80. Mr Hethrington at the Sun Taverne told me, if K. 
would be ruled by him, he would get him 2 or 300,000£ per an. in Ireland, 
for he could find witnesses to prove Ormond & all the papists in Ireland in 
the plot, & empowered me to tell K. soe. 

3° Feb. 80. Mr Turbervile & Feria went to visite Lord Shaftsbery. 
Turbervile at night at the coffee-house told me that Shaftsbery discoursed 
him about rasing men; & that he offred to head any men on his lordship’s 
designe,—who answerd he thanked him, but he found the damned citty 
to flag & fall off. His lordship further said he was sure of Wapping & 
Southwark & all that way, but the cittizens were for peace and flow off, 
& would not rise. Turbervile replyed, I am at your lordship’s service, 
give me any men. Sh. thanked him, & told him time might come that 
he might make use of him. He then shewed me the letter of Sh. to lord 
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president, & said he remembred himselfe to me, & wondred I was such 
a stranger. Feria was present, but heard not all. 

5° Feb. Mr Lewis! before the counsell, who heard him at large. “He 
told K. he was engaged by Grove in the designe with him & Pickering 
to kill K., & related the perjury that brought him to the pillory. I then 
got him 10£ to goe with the kings messenger to hunt for priests. 

6° Feb. M* Arnold & I with Shafts. I moved him to be godfather 
with Lord Howard to Feria: he said twould looke like faction. He. said 
the parliament must to Oxford. I replyed, they at Whithall were as 
sicke of that as his lordship. He said, they must there sitt for 21 daies, 
& he told me Fitzgerrald was a rogue. I replyed, he is not soe good as 
he should bee, yet might not be soe bad as report made him. 

I told him of the 10£ to Lewis & provision made for the 4 [7%] Irish 
witnesses ; which he approved. M* Mr Ethrington brought us thanks to 
the vestry at St. Clement’s for our faire proceedings in examining the 
Irish witnesses from Lord Shaftsbery, to whome he gave an account 
on the 1t of Feb. 80. 

With Lord Arran, who promised my son a company; he-told me 
Duffy had bene at his house, & asked how he might receave him safely, 
& gave me the examinations which I had lent him. 

9° Feb. With K. at Arlington House. Shewed him Sir R. Walsh’s 
letter to Dt Oates: he denyed he spoke the words therein. I told K. of 
the death of Robert Donalson, that forged a letter against the Queene. 
This night Hethrington & his Irish witnesses went to the grand jury to 
sweare — David a D. of York’s _— &e. & Sir Jo. — 


Sanday the With K. an ection of per Q., 
D. Ormond, & chancellor in Ireland. He approved, & gave me great 
thanks, allowing his counsell could not hitt such an advantage. Secretary 
Jenkins had a paper pro Rege. Fitzgerrald drew up a new affidavit ; 
delivered it to Lord Arran in my presence, who will prosecute for his 
father & said the K. directed it. 


thes ptt of Duffy, Moyer, &c. In the morne Cresset & I cum Rege, 
& I spoke to Lord Arran about Fitzgerrald ; who promised he should be 
aided. Mt Kirkby at Faro’s coffee-house told me he must, if called, prove 
that within halfe an hower after I had taken Dennis’ first information, 
I told him with joy that I had bound him to the full truth: he could 
speake in that information in verbo sacerdotis. Prince Rupert told me 
Hethrington was the greatest rogue imaginable, & thanked me for that. 
21°. Carryed Mr Percival’s information about the print called: the 
Presbiterian Creede &c. to Sec. Jenkins. He gave me the lord treasurers 
report ; I delivered it to Mt Guy, as Mt Hyde directed. I discoursed.with 
Mr Hyde an hower at his house on the 20*, of the duke’s interest & the Irish 
witnesses. The lords gave them 4'. I was with Lord Burlington & privy 
seale. 
22°. At Combes’s coffee-house & Crowne Taverne, where Jenisons 
' Luttrell, i. 60, 256; State Trials, vii. 1285. 
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Smith fell out violently. At the Rose I told Cresset all about Lord 


Clarendon, queene, &c. Mr Kirby told me his letter, shewed to K., would. 
doe me hurt,—him noe 


230, I spoke with ; delivered Kibyes letter. He said he beleived 
Kirby & Tonge framed the plot, yet promised to reade the letter. Promised 
my busines to be done. Fitzgerrald with me: K. promised to call him. | 


27°. With Clarendon: discourst many things, met him at Mt Hydes : 
vide of this 


Cun at Me Chiffins’ 8; Me 
A long discourse about matters in paper I wrote ; especially Fitzgerrald. 
3° to the said & 


40, Cum R. & gave him pamphlets, He ontiean me to ote the 
counsel, who ordered me 1500" by privy seale. With Clarendon severall 
—— on — I — Justice Harriot to Seer. Jenkins. 


Lie, Cun R.; things span, of in paper. the 
Samuel Harrison, ‘about words against the parliament. K. said he wished 
any were soe vigorous for him, when spoken against. 

12°. ... Lewis told me Shaftesbury asked him my proceedings in his 
examination. He said he told him,—uprightly,—and said some were 
endeavouring to set Shaftesbury against me: advised me to prevent it. 


He asked me whether I could conceale a high misdemeanor. I told him, 
no; I must acquaint my superiours, & told him I would know noe secrets, 
but as a justice doe my duty, & as I had alwais said to him; & that [i] 
feared not Lord Shaftsbery’s indignation, who knew mee of old & was 
once sheltred under me. Feria told me, this night Colledge called me tory 
& said I advised to remove Fitzharris to the tower. Speake at the exchange 
told of Fitzharris’s removall. 

14°. Lord privy seale refused to seale my privy seale for £1,500 without 
notice to Mansell, the notice I sent about 12 to his lodgeing. Not at home. 
I went thither at 3; not at home. I sent a porter for the notice ; I swore 
Mansell had seene the counsel’s order for the £1,500, & that the notice was 
sent to Mansel’s lodging. Twas then sealed. Feria borrowed 5! of Cresset. 
Mr Fergeson told me he heard I had informations against Shaftsbery: I 
shewed him all my papers. He said he was satisfyed & would satisfy 
others: he advised me to goe to Essex. I said, I rely on truth. 8" pd. 
in charges at privy seale office. Cresset with Fergeson at the Feathers. 
Colonel Leg told me before Cresset, that D. was well pleased with my 
letters but would not stir; & he beleved a letter would come from D. Y. 
tome.... 

18°, Everard at the Pope’s Head taverne; told me he desired to ‘be 
wel with K. & would write to me to Oxford to desire admittance, & would 
tell all & helpe the K. to witnesses, but would not betray any. 

At Oxford! Everard went with me to the Mount in New — 

.* Parliament opened there on 26 March. 
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There said he would not betray any, but knew all the discontents in London, 
& both times said he could doe any thing with his pen, but could not 
speake well. He tould me Fitzharris, & his acquaintance, was at Paris 
secretary to Pompone; did all the English busines. Referd to Lord Arran 
for his familyes loyalty : said he would write at London. 

5° Aprill. Everard told mee at Pope’s Head, that he had received 
26 [?] ginnies by collection at Oxford. Lord Gray moved it. M* How told 
me 60 ginnies. He now refused to write a letter for K. to see, fearing what 
use might be made of it at court. I told him I came not to advise, but to 
follow his directions. He told me the lords & members met this day at 
Sun taverne. Oates asked me whether I tooke any information at Oxford. 
I answered I remembred not I tooke any as a justice. Mt Jones present. 
He said he would vindicate me. Mr Arnold told Shaftsbery he was present 
when I examined Faria & that I concealed nothing therein. Faria sworne 
at Oxford by Secr. Jenkins. 

2°. Sir W™ Waller told me at Harcourt’s that he was soe hasty about 
Fitzharris for feare of a trapan, & that he would abscond from witnessing 
against him. 

5° [2]. With Hyde, to whome I related all things of the paper of this 
date. He appointed to meete before K. after dinner, but dyned with K. 
at St. Albans’s. 

8°. With K., who told me the intrigue between Fitzharris & M's Wall, 
& 100! given Fitzharris by Sunderland’s advice for Ld Howard. I told him 
about Everard & 60 ginnies given. He ordered me to drive on with 


Everard. — .. . paper whether Fitzharris were tryable, because of 
challenge on the impeachment of the commons. . . . 
8° April. .. . Hancocke told me Colonel Scott carryed the maps, 


soundings, lists [?] of ships &c to France, & that he wrote them for him, 
& discovered to Secr. Williamson & Pepys. . . . Everard told me he said in 
counsell, how shall I be freed from the mighty terrible parliament if I 
testify against Fitzharris; & that the king answered, the law will secure 
you against the parliament & me while you doe right. . . . 

9°. At night at the Feathers: Dugdale, Cresset, Everard, present. 
Dugdale cleared me about Scrogs being present at Feria’s examination. 
Everard declared himselfe satisfyed, & said he was termed tory, because he 
gave bond for evidence against Fitzharris by his father in law & others. 
He promised to send me his letter to shew K.. . . 

13°. Speaking to D. Oates in Richards coffee-house, that K. had 
ordered Sir Jo. Davys to be tryed in Dublyn on the endictment here [7], 
& had ordered the witnesses to be sent over ; as a man for treason in Yorke 
must be tryed there or by a Yorkeshire jury at king’s bench. Oates told me 
twas a trayterous position, & I must answere it. I told him twas his safety 
that what he spoke in Midx. or London could be tryed nowhere els. I told 
Cresset & Sir Wm. Jennings of this at night. 

14°. Sir Edward Fitzharris offred to goe to his son in Tower to get him 
to confes. .. . 

16°. Mr Thomas Smith in counsel chamber, before Lord Conway, 
Bathe, Craven & Seymour, justified that the Act of 35° Eliz. was expired. 

17°. Everard with me at Richards coffee house: Mt Jones present. 
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He watched my coming out: M* Pilsworth saw us in the streete. 
Everard then told me he would have me speake to K., that he might come 
to him, & he would discover all, He would betray none, but would helpe 
K. to other witnesses. I refused to speake to K. about him unles I had 
a letter from him, directing what to say. He said he feared ill use might 
be made of such a letter. I answered, I durst not speak without it. He 
promised to send one. I told this imediatly to Pilsworth in the King’s Head 
taverne, who promised to write all downe. 

18°. Sir W™ Smith, Sir Jas. [?] Berry, Mt Harriott, Mt Rowe, and 
Mr Povey & 4 other justices made me go with them to K. with an address 
to K. from Hicks Hall about Ks* declaration. We dyned with Seer. 
Jenkins. At dinner much discourse about Rycroft. After dinner Jo. Groves 
examined, about saying K. as great a papist as Yorke & he wondred the 
Parlt did not chop off his head. Sir W™ Smith examined upon oath 
witnesses produced by Grove, which I excepted against, & cleared Grove ; 
the prosecutor not present. Mt Povey said he advised the composition : 
was Groves ffrend. I appeared pro Rege. Groves proved of Lobb’s 
congregation, a dissenter, & owned he never tooke the sacrament, though 
35 yer® old. The secretary was present, but spoke not. M"™: I knew 
nothing of the addres till read cor. Rege. . . . 

21°. Cum R.; the paper about offices, pardon, & Tangier. Ordered 
to go to Mt Hyde about these. 

With Sir Wm. Waller & M' Tisser at Richards coffee-house. He shewed 
2 of Everard’s letters, bidding him [chJarge Prince Rupert with the busines. 
He blamed Everard : said he feared him, but would testifie [cor]am attorn. 
gen!. Mr Marriot with me.... 

23°. Mr Bolron delivered me the paper about Oates. I told Mt Tho. 


Smith hereof, to advise Oates to speake lesse. Oates angry because I would 
not name the party. 


Lord Howard told me he had bene with K. at Portsmouth’s lodgings ; 
that she tould him if ever Y. came in, she & hers must be ruined. That 
K. offred him great employ if he would come over; that he told this to 
Essex & Monmouth; & that K. said they & Shaftsbery had offred termes ! 
for bringing 16? into the counsell & other offices, to be reconciled to D. Y. ; 


& now fell out with him therefore, but he would never consent to a popish 
herresie. 


4° Maii. Captain Browne at Combes’s comon [se ?]rgt of London told 
me how Dr Oates fell out with Everard, calling traitor, rascall &c, for giving 
evidence against Fitzharris. A westerne justice in Amsterdam coffee-house, 
the citty officer, & Captain Thornehill [?]; & that Shaftsbery composed the 
1st quarrell. 

4°, I delivered the deede of Mt Weld about Preston’s estate to the 
lords of the treasury. Told them of Dugdale’s discovery against Chetwyn, 
& of Dugdale’s desire to be a custome-house officer, & his mony. 

Admitted in before Earnley, Fox, Deering, though on petitions. . . . 


1 Carte, Ormonde, iv. 643, cited by Foxcroft, Halifaz, i. 325, n. 
* Or 10, 
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- 15° Maii 1681. With Capt® Cresset at Newgate: he gave Smith the 
bookeseller a bottle of clarret in the common roome. Smith the coun- 
sellor [?] of Oates present. He told us that Percivall gave him the Scotch 
newes, & that he was to be [re ?Jleased by habeas corpus too morrow. 

Thence to Sir W™ Waller. He told us that Goodenoughe had ma- 
litiousely put him there because he testifyed against Fitzharris, & a man 
present offered to sweare that at one Ketche’s shop, a goldsmith in the 
Strand, proclamation was made to get arrests against him for that cause. 
I offered to take his oath, & to vindicate him: his lady, daughter, & 
Mr Everard present. Everard desired my silence about his letter, or to 
deliver it to him: I answered I was too morrow morne for Windsor. 
I asked Sir W™ Waller what service he had for Windsor: he presented 
duty to the K. I asked him privatly if hee had any particuler service to 
K., becaus through his hands & mine many secrets had past. He said, 
he would recollect. Thomas Smith & I went to Goodenoughe. I advised 
him, having wife & children as I had, not to be a martyr. He said, he would 
perish or have justice, & threatned the chancellor for fals imprisonment. 
Aaron Smith urged him to doe so. Adderley & several others came in. 
Smith & I told him what Sir W™ Waller could prove. I offred to contribute 
to Sir W™ Waller’s debt rather then he should ly there: rejected with 
scorne. At Richards coffeehouse, Browne & Starkey owned a comittee 
was appointed to pay Sir W™ Waller’s debts, with collections made ; but 
now none would Be pai[d ?] because Sir W™ Waller went not to Holland 
as he,did before, but was a witnes against Fitzharris. Starkey said Sir 
W™ said he came volontarily from Bristoll, & when I urged what Lord 
Howard’s arguments were, why the court was not in with Fitzharris, 
Starkey said K. was in & others; but durst not speake out. Browne 
& Percival] fell out about Sir James Rushout’s [?] debt from Waller, & 
Jenke’s engagement to pay it & afterwards refusing it. Chetwyn & Merry 
fell out to blowes about the discoveries. Starkey said Chetwyn & Mansell 
were ill men both. sa 

Jenkes & Whittacres were with Goodenough, & went thence to Waller. 
Starkey, Browne, & Percivall said they feared Sir W™ Waller was turned. 

15°. At Windsor. Shewed Everard’s lettter to K., who said he would 
grant his pardon & should see him at Hampton Court. 

19°. At Hampton Court. Everard presented his petition ; K. ordered 
Everard to put all in writing. Everard, as he came home in the coach, 
opened all to Sir W™ Jennings & Captain Cressett, & said there was a legion 
about London against the K., libellers &c. He knew all, & would discover 
if well used. He said he had complained in counsell against [Oates ?]* 
for threatening to indict him as in Fitzharris busines, which was at Richards 
coffeehouse before divers, & that he threatned Oates to strike him. I tould 
Everard I wondred he would talk thus, when he had enjoyned me secresy, 
& that I never spoke to any. At night, at the Halfe Moone, I swore 
damme me I would lay out noe more money in their service, having such 
discouragements. I shewed Cresset then Everard’s letter. Paid 10® for 
Everard’s coache hire. Sir W™ Waller dyned with us ; complained of hott 
heads &c. Wednesday (?) after Whitsun weeke at Oxford: 2 addresses. 


1 Torn. 
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Lord Noris made a free man of Oxon., I with him. Thurseday the 274 
at Windsor with Everard, who delivered K. an answere to his declaration 
in writing, & spoke long in private. Lord Norris delivered the address 
of Com. Oxon. & Woodstocke. Sir Thomas Spencer, Sir John Doyley, 
Alnut, I & Len? all kiss K’s. hands. 


26 June. At Windsor. Fitzgerrald to K. who 
him. He told of Haines & Ivy &c. & said he was now ready to prove all 
he had delivered, the letters &c. Fitzgerrald told me he had plaid Haines, 
Ivy & 4 others upon Shaftsbery, & they were ready to witnes his lordship’s 
suborning them to swear against Q., D., & Ormond, & about Godfry 
death [?] by E. Danby, but all that the lords had delivered as from Haines — 
was fals & untrue. He brought Rt Poore of Grayes Inne & another Irish 
man O’Brian to me. K. gave great thankes. He told me, the agreement 
was Lord Howard was to be made treasurer of Ireland and others great 
officers, on change of the government. He said Macknamarr, Denis, 
Turbervile, Lewis &c would come in & testify subornation, & said 
I was blamed by the court &e for acteing against Plunkett, & he was 
inocent. 

22°. Indictment preferred against Lord Howard. Jury found 
ignoramus, 14 against 5. Everard told me he named Lady Baber to the 
jury, being asked who could invalidat Mr (?) Fitzharris testimony against 
Lord Howard. 

23°. Dugdale owned the 3 libels as published & wrote by Colledge, 

& he received them from | is hands. Colledge went with Clarendon’s man 
to his lordship. 

» Lewis told me, Jenkins answere was he would give noe mony to en- 
courage discoveries, twould looke ill; they were for truth, not designes. 
Complained much how he [wa]s used: said his brother had sworne truth, 
Feria all fals, & said he was beaten in the embassador’s house & basely 
treated. 

28°. Macknamarr, Denis, Fitzgerrald & I at a taverne in St James’s 

Market. Denis denyed his being at Valedolid with Oates, that story 
contrived at Prance’s. Said that & much more he had to say, soe a pardon. 
I urged the Verb. sacerdotis. Macknamar told me he was comanded to 
write his evidence by Lord Hyde & Jenkins, & had done it in short, but 
could say much mére, & specially about Lord Howard & Fitzharris at 
the coffee house. Appointed too morrow to shew his & Denis’s information. 

29°, They met not. I wrote to Lord Hyde in behalfe of Fitzgerrald 

& Dugdale, & to desire the allowance to Macn. & Denis might be paid 
to them. Macnamar’s brother at night at this lodging. First said he could 
say nothing about Shaftsbery ; after some stop, said he was present when 
his lordship spoke the words proved by his brother & Ivy. 

.. Haines examined at Sec. Jenkins by him & Lord Hyde. Rouse & 
Colledge seised thereon. 

‘+ 25°. Dugdale gave Jenkins iecnntion against Colledge about 
3 libels, letter intercepted &c. 

™. Sir E. Deering in the meee [2] told me he called at the 
} His son, Lenthall Warcup. 
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treasury, & had ordered me 300! which he thought I might have next 
weeke. Mr Ball trifled with me about agreement for privy seale. 

30°. I tooke the informations of the two Macnamars & Denis at Fitz- 
gerrald’s chamber. They were sworne before Sec. Jenkins & myselfe. 
I went with Fitzgerrald to Hampton Court, shewed them to K. & carryed 
Fitzgerrald to K.; had thanks. Lord Hyd told me on my letter he had 
ordered 100! to Dugdale, 50! to Fitzgerrald, & my other requests. 

3°-July. ... 

Macnamara went with me to Lord Hallifax & told him what Shaftsbery ' 
persuaded Haines to sweare against him. He desired him to sweare it. 
I drew it up, that Haines had sworne before recorder that Fitzgerrald had 
told him that Lord Clarendon, privy seale, Sir J. Butler, Lord Arran, 
Fitzgerrald & others had sate in cabal to turne the Popish Plot on the 
protestants ; which Fitzgerrald reading fell into a mighty rage, threatened 
me for spoiling kings busines, & to complaine of me to K. & Lord Hyde &c. 
Admitted the thing to be true as I judged. I was forced to alter it, & left 
a certificate with Lord Hallifax thereof under Macnamara’s hand. 

He & Fitzgerrald & Smith confess being brought over, & Fitzgerrald 
bragged much of this 


40. ‘ D. by of Vernon his 
I ebviesd him to returne to his father; told him of disobedience to his 
K.; the story of Donaldson his footman; the falsity of others of the 
witnesses ; therefore thought he might bee misinformed. He offered to 
goe to K. if he sent for him. I told him twas unfit for K. to send to him, 
but it became his grace to send to K. He refused, & said he had applyed 
by Portsmouth & other great ones, & was refused. He said Hallifax, 
Hyde &ec were for popery, he for the protestant religion, & that he found 
Iwasturned. I bid him judge of me by Plunckett’s death. {I}? told him, 
perhaps he would find he was not rightly informed of the K. & court in 
that; becaus when himselfe had the administration, & he then knew the 
protestant interest was safe, yet the government was then decryed as 
much as now, & that I heard Sir W™ Jones would meddle noe further except 
in parliament. He was uneasy, and would not consent that I should 
come again, 

4°, At night, the D. of M. sent his footman to desire me to come to 
him too morrow morn. Leia, 

4°, At Man’s coffee-house Vernon wished M. would leave the party 
& returne to K. He said he observed how uneasy the D. was with me. 
I repeated most of our discourse to him; which he said was argumentum 
ad hominem, & he hoped would prevaile, & said he would inculcate to the 
D. & thanked me heartily. But promised upon honour never to speake of 
what I said, but to draw it out of M. & soe perswade. 

3°. After dinner K. gave me leave to goe to M., but not a word of him, 
which I observed. I then told K., he might now see that whoever was his 
enemy was mine ; he owned it highly. K. at Hampton Court desired me 
find out the witnesses who could his 
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5°. With D. Monmouth, who pretended his reason to send for me was 
to know who put me to come to him to goe to K. saying he should thence 
guesse his succes. He complained of Hallifax, Hyde ete. I told him my 
owne love to him. After many arguments, he said if K. intimated he 
might come to him, he would goe. His maine busines was to know whether 
I was a witnes against Shaftsbery. I told him I had hitherto avoided 
swearing: when I did, it should be truth. I was not at present a witnes 
against Shaftsbery. I owned that as a justice I had & would pursue truth, 
& doe my duty against anybody. 


I was with secretary & Lord Hyde about Zeale. Hide said he needed 
| noe one to justifie him; he defyed all the world, was furiouse, but 
| why ?... 

6°. Mt Smith swore against Whittacre & Colledge before Jenkins & my- 
selfe. Dugdale, Feria, Combes with me. The latter watched me... [? day} 
& found me with Smith, Lewis, & Turbervile. Lewis owned Zeale would 
sweare any thing. Zeale came not. Turbervile owned he had ben with K.., 
but had not sworne yet. Said he was obliged to Secretary. Jenkins bid 
me enquire of Smith what he knew of Shaftsbery. Smith said he would 
recollect & about Bennett [?]. 

Tuesday 12 July 81. I went with Mt Graham and Sir W™ Jennins to 
Oxford about Colledge; bill found per Grand Jury. I did not speake 
with any of the witnesses there, except Jennens & Dugdale. Sent the 
captain post to Windsor to Lord Conway with an account. He was well 
received per Regem, Lord Conway, & Feversham, & thence posted to 
Hallifax, Hyde, & Jenkins. 

17°. I was heard before Hallifax, Hyde, Jenkins, Seymour, and 
Conway: determined to proceede against Colledge at Oxford. Had great 
thanks. Hastings ordered to be undersheriffe. I was in private cum Rege ; 
much encouraged by words. Burton, Graham, & I went thence to Saunders. 
On Munday morne met Lord Hallifax at Pemberton’s; he settled the 
tryall of Colledge at Oxford. In the afternoone with Hallifax & Jenkins, 
where letters were ordered to Paris for Jennings; they ordered me to 
divide the anes that could be had aan Howard, Shaftes. &c at Oxford. 


20°, My wife me a letter sent me at Cum. 1 was with 
Fitzgerrald ; I found him in great huffe. I was with Jenkins, Hallifax, 
and Clarendon in counsell chamber ; I enlarged to Clarendon, & shewed 
him & Jenkins the base letter. . . . 

21°. With Turbervile, Macnamara, & Lewis at the 5 Bells, where I 
prest truth and conscience. . . . 

At Mt Grahams chamber; Haines, Burton, the messenger & I present. 
The messenger lends Haines 40*[?] till provision. This is the 1% time I 
ever spoke to him. Cresset told me that at the Amsterdam they say 
Jenkins saies he has nothing about this busines but from mee ; false. . . . 

21° Feb. [1682]. One Johnson, a sergeant of London, was at my 
lodging & told my landlady he had a writt against me at the earle of 
Shaftsberie’s suit, & demanded an appearance, the same writ being against 
me in Middlesex, & he would not arrest me though he could. I sent him 
VOL. XL.—NO. CLVIII. 
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5 [?) by my landlady, & sent him word that too-morrow I would give order 
about it, soe he parted. 

2° Novemb. 82. I came in Bartlet’s coach to London; one Mt Owen, 
a minister, in company with Mr Bartlett. Owen told me a popish prince 
would grant toleration, & that would introduce popery. 

3°. With Mr Lestrange at Sam’s coffee-house ; where hee desires me 
to goe to C. J. Pemberton that night to stop favor to him, till he had 
discovered the authors of Noe Protestant Plott & Wilkinson’s Narrative. 
C. J. agreed to it, till pleasure of the lords was known. 

5°. With Sec. Jenkins, Lord Hallifax &c. They ordered according to 
Lestrange’s letter. Jenkins owned the receipt of my letter, & excused his 
not replying to it, & told me I must stay in towne this wynter. I answered, 
if service required I would. Lord Hyde thanked me for his letter, & bid 
me come to him at any times. 


26° Nov. With Lord Hyde, halfe an howre. He said the voluntary 
present to K. was not approved, because it must fall on the K’s. ‘friends. 
He said Graham had too great busines to attend that as formerly. He 
bid me concert with Graham an opinion in writing touching endicteing 
association found at Ld. Sh., & present it to the lords. Clarendon presented 
me to D. Y. to kisse his hand: Lord Norris there, who kist his hands, 
made an earle. 


Dee. 82. 

12°. Cum Rege, Hallifax, the 2 secretaries, Lord North, Lord Sunder- 
land. Papers read that were delivered to K. about the growth of popery. 

I urged to prosecute 8.1 for association found in closett. North agreed 
it a misdemeanour fineable. Told K. what service I had done, and at his 
house at night said was of weight & he would consider, & bid me goe to 
some of the lords & debate it further. 


12°.2 Agreed with Dt Taylour for 500! to Lady Portsmouth, 100! to 
himself [?] for a company of the Guards to my son. 

15°. Narrative Smith told me a great man who pumped him to know 
whether I did not tell Lewis what he should carry to [illegible] in London : 
he said he answered positively to my fidelity. He told me Oates had 
offered somewhat toward coming in, & desired me to aske K. if such 
a service would be gratefull. I did so. K. told me they were all knaves, 
Smith a whipster & bid me beware of snares, & said he would be willing 
to see Smith at Chiffins’s, when he had furnished himselfe with ought 
materiall. I told that to Smith, & bid him beware of tampering, & that 
Oates knew, I beleived, of all things, association &c: that twas wondred 
that in all this time none came to confirme Smith’s testimony. He said 
fanaticks would doe it: which I said would be a considerable service [7]. 
At the Kings Armes taverne. 

15° Decemb.? Smith shewed me Oates’s brother, who preacheth in 


1 Shaftesbury had left England on the 28th November. . 
* A separate entry. > Some pages on. 
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_ Southwarke at Beale’s coffee-house ; saying he came about his brother 
the doctor. I dyned with Bradley at the. ..; who asking me why 
I went then to K., I answered, to have assurance I was not in disfavor. 
I told Clarendon of Lord Cholmleyes daughter with 10,000! portion for his 
son by order of Clem Saunders, and of Sir William Smith’s offer about 
derelict lands in Stepney Manor. M*"™, upon hearing the presentment of 
the Midx jury 6° Dec. 82 the paper of printed orders read [?] before 
finished. I told Mt Adderley that we ought not to judge & declare the non- 
communicants recusants, & desired to have it amended. Sir W™ Smith 
carryed it to Sec. Jenkins’ office. I there desired him to amend that 
expression before twas printed ; who refused it, saying we must be bold 
now. 

17° Dec. 82. Cum D. in his closett. Castleton saw me. I advised 
a spye at Amsterdam. 

Suspicion of Lord Newport, Godolphin, & others. He refused to recom- 
mend my son to new keeper. 

{January 1683.] 

18°. Delivered Baldwyn’s information against Hunt about the defence 
of citty charter to Sec. Jenkins, Lord Privy Seale present : they agreed to 
report it next morne to the counsell, but omitted. 

20°. With Sec. Jenkins, who pretended he had lost it, or had it not, 
& chid me about it. 

22.4, He confest he had it: M* Guinn, his clerke, had found it. 

2201 With Captain Cressett another in the Old Baily & Mt Hancocke, 
who railed against Lestrange. Told me privatly of a meeting with Capt. 
Titus, Mildmay, Sir Gilbert Gerrard & 12 other parliament men: where 
they resolved first to vote K. 1 million of money, then to charge the 
advisers of the dissolution & declaration upon it, & me in particuler, then 
to proceede to a divorce of Q. . . . & promised to be pro K. & to come 
to my lodging. Told the story about the paper of Dubois, & had all 
in his custody. Told all the story about Colonel Scot, & that Pepys sent 
him the 50. Mr [Combes] there. . . . Twas there resolved that I among 
others must be prosecuted in parliament. 

26°. With Lord Hyde. Shewed him the papers about Shaftsbery. 
Told him of the miscarriage about Hunt ; ? he said these things were past. 
Persuaded him to take white staffe, urged Shafts. two nephewes and - 
com [?] of treasury, being as twere spyes upon him. Asked him whether 
the 6 mo. delay of Shafts. tryal was not someway contrived. He said, 
of his conscience, no. 

I urged the doubts in all addresses about the association, whether the 
same were found at Shafts. or forged. . . . 

May 3¢ 83. A tryall at barr between D. of Ormonde & W™ Hethering- 
ton: I was brought out of Oxfordshire by subpoena. I swore that about 
the latter end of Jan. 80 Hetherington, at a taverne neare the old Exchange, 
required me to acquaint the K. that, if his majesty would hearken to him, 


? This and the remaining extracts of the year are written at the opposite end of 
the almanac, but to keep the order of chronology are here printed after the extracts 
of January. 

? Luttrell, i. 247. 
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he would help him to 2 or 300,000! p.an™ in Ireland of those in the Irish 
plott. That Ormond & Tyrone & others were in it; that Ormond is a papist 
& in the plott. Narrative Smith did confirme this, that K. said he knew 
Ormond was noe papist, nor in the plott ; which I returned to Hetherington 
who said, ‘ since the K. will not believe me, I know those that will ; 
Ormond is a papist & in the plott’. Hetherington confest the 2 or 300,000" 
p. an™, & did not deny the rest. . . . 

M Williams sharpe upon me. I said I had told Hall{ifax], Hyde, 
Jenkins, & the cabinett hereof. 


Sept. 24° 83. I went to London with Sir W™ Waller & Sir Robert 
Jenkinson with the addresse of Oxfordshire. Treated at Sec. Jenkins’ 
& Lord Clarendon’s. Returned 28°. Cost 3! [?] the journey... . 

29° Octob. 83. With the lord keeper. Presented the presentment &c. 
of the grand jury of Oxon. of Michaelmas sessions, comanding me to move 
his lordship for the king’s proclamation to put the statute of 5° Eliz. 
touching labourers in due operation over England. His lordship answered, 
twas an excellent thing, & he would acquaint his majesty with it, & said 
he was weary & tyred at the lord mayor’s feast. Same night Mt Neale 
of the bedchamber promised to beg the fine to be sett on the Lord Clare's 
steward, M' [blank] and I to have one half. Sir Richard Deerham, 
Mr Cresset, present... . 

19° Junii 84. Subpenaed to the K¢ bench court in D. of Yorks suit 
against Oates. Sir W™ Jennings & C. Cresset sworne. I swore that 
Mr Heron tooke me by the hand into a room parted by a hangeing from 
that where Sir W™ Jennings & others with Oates were ; that Heron began 
the duke’s health ; ‘ here is a health to James D. of Yorke & God confound 
his enemies’. After we had dranke it round, I went into the other roome, 
where the gent. told me Oates had said the duke had betrayed the nation 
& wished, if the devill had a hotter place in hell than other, that he would 
reserve it for the duke. I met Oates afterwards, & asked him why he 
would speak such undecent words of the duke, whome we knew to be the 
king’s brother & as virtuous a prince as trod on the earth. His answer 
was ; he is a traitor & in the plot, & you are a Yorkist, & Ile remember 
you for it. M* Attorney asked me if I were not afraid. I answered, I was 
to be impeached at that parliament. 

3° Decemb. 1684. A petition delivered by me to the king & counsell. 
Read, & ordered to referr to the L of the treasury for gratification : 
3! 28 64 fee for the order & 208 spent about attendance. This petition was 
seconded by the duke, lord keeper, Lord Hallifax, Rocchester, Craven, 
& Clarendon, C. J. Jeffreys & others, in a high measure, but Mr Gwyn 
drew the order very short. 

{On a blank page, bound with 1684.]} 

M®* Hyde to be treasurer, with the reasons. Feare of Sunderland &c. 
& att gen! dare not discourse K. before him. Parties to divide, next Parl'. 
Union will ruine Fr.* 


' ? France. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Roman Republic and the Founder of the Empire. By T. Rice Hoimes, 
Litt.D., D.Litt. 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923.) 


To write the story of the age of Caesar and Cicero needs the robust political 
sense of an Englishman; and Dr. Rice Holmes possesses it to the full. 
Who but an Englishman would have written the paragraph in which he 
sums up the case of Cicero and the Catilinarian conspirators, ending with 
the words : ‘ though jurists may still question the justice of his conduct, 
men of action who have been confronted by rebellion will endorse his 
words, “‘ the highest law must be the Safety of the State”’’ ? Who else 
would have written in reply to Tyrrell’s attempt to prove Caesar’s com- 
plicity in the plot : 

‘The unequivocal testimony of Suetonius’ was precisely as unequivocal as the testi- 
mony of counsel for The Times when he called as one of his witnesses the late Richard 
Pigott. Mommsen did well to omit it, since it rested partly upon an alleged utterance 
of Catiline, partly upon the ‘ promise ’ of Vettius—as notorious a liar as the adventurer 
who tried to ruin Parnell ? 

Dr. Rice Holmes has lost not a spark of his fire and vigour ; he is still 
the malleus haereticorum and wields not the hammer in vain. We have 
only two regrets in laying down the book ; the first, that its author will 
hardly set forth to conquer fresh worlds, having made himself finally 
master of that to which he has devoted the scanty leisure of a busy life- 
time ; the second, that he has not fulfilled the promise of his title, since 
the first volume, which bears the sub-title ‘ from the origins to 58 B. c.’, 
brings us down to Tiberius Gracchus on p. 15 and to the death of Sulla on 
p- 64. It is in fact the history of the Ciceronian age, prefaced by a 
brilliant sketch of the Roman world in that period, which Dr. Rice Holmes 
has written. The title also leads us to expect a fuller treatment of the 
constructive work of Julius Caesar than we find in vol. iii. It is no doubt 
true, as Dr. Holmes writes, that ‘ we have no clue to the principles that 
directed his policy except the bald and imperfect records of his acts’ ; 
but it might perhaps have been possible to deduce somewhat more of the 
schemes for local self-government which Caesar had conceived than is here 
given us, by making fuller use, e.g., of the charter of Urso, which is 
undoubtedly based on drafts prepared during Caesar’s dictatorship, 
although the actual foundation of the colony took place after his death by 
the authority given to Antony for the ratification of the acta Caesaris. 
It has recently been shown by Dr. von Premerstein that a similar explana- 
tion holds good for the congeries of enactments commonly known as the 
Lex Julia Municipalis, and had Dr. Holmes been in time to take the 
German scholar’s work into account he might well have supplemented 
and modified the excellent discussion of the theories of Dr. Hardy, 
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Professor Reid, and others which he gives us in vol. iii, pp. 553-64. Ina 
note on p. 322 Dr. Holmes expresses the just opinion that Dr. Kornemann, 
in his study of Caesar’s colonizing policy, ‘ gives too free play to his 
imagination ’, and rejects, as others have done (notably M. Pallu de 
Lessert in a valuable article in vol. Ixxi of the Mémoires de la Société des 
Antiquaires de la France, which seems to have escaped Dr. Holmes), 
Dr. Kornemann’s theory about Carthage and the coloniae of the adjacent 
region; but he himself combines a lively historical imagination with a 
keen critical faculty, and we could wish that he might still give us some 
more positive results of the study of this and kindred questions. 

Dr. Holmes has also refrained from a close examination of Caesar's 
work in the eastern provinces. Here Professor Rostovtseff has shown the 
way to interesting results in an article in the Journal of Roman Studies." 
Caesar’s liberal policy and his grants of citizenship to the representatives 
of later Hellenistic literature (such as Artemidorus, Potamon, Theopompus, 
and Satyrus), who worked with ability and success in the cause of their 
various cities, were worthy of mention. It is not perhaps surprising 
that Dr. Holmes has not entered into minute detail in discussing the grants 
of privileges to the Jews so inaccurately calendared by Josephus; a reference 
to the late Jean Juster’s treatment of the subject in the first volume of 
Les Juifs dans 0 Empire Romain would, however, have been in place. 

But it is by his power of constructing a vivid narrative on the basis of 
our literary authorities, with every line of which he is thoroughly conver- 
sant, while his sense of proportion and perspective saves him from over- 
loading his picture with details, that Dr. Holmes has won the high rank 
amongst historians which he deservedly holds; and the present work is 
in every way worthy of him. Naturally enough, he has abridged the 
account of Caesar’s exploits in Gaul and Britain contained in his previous 
volumes ; he is also less dogmatic on some points than he was. We find, 
in place of his ‘ very last words on Portus Itius’, a foot-note which says 
‘ whether it was at Boulogne or Wissant is still disputed’ (ii. 108); he 
does, however, allow himself the satisfaction of demolishing a recent 
attempt to identify both Gesoriacum and Portus Itius with Sangatte, 
although he regretfully writes of its author : ‘ Some amusement might be 
derived from a minute examination of his arguments, but I reserve what 
[have written: the“ solution’ does not merit a sumptuous funeral’ (some 
scraps of the banquet are, however, to be found in a characteristic foot-note). 
Students of military history will not be surprised to learn that the sections 
on Pharsalus and on the campaigns of Caesar’s civil war, especially that in 
Spain, of which Dr. Holmes writes from personal examination of the terrain, 
are amongst the most valuable of the book. H. Stuart Jones. 


The Roman Occupation of Britain. By F. HaverFie.p, revised by Georce 
MacponaLp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924.) 


Stupents of Roman Britain long looked to Francis Haverfield to give 
them, after nearly a hundred years, a successor to Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana. That hope was disappointed by his death in 1919, and now we 
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must be content with this publication of his six Ford Lectures, given as 
long ago as 1907. Though it is not the final work Haverfield had planned 
it is (it need hardly be said) by far the best book upon the subject. To say 
that the chapters dealing directly with the history of Roman Britain 
contain little that is new is really to pay a tribute to the influence of 
Haverfield’s own teaching and of the work he published in his lifetime, 
for it is through them that we have become familiar with the matter of 
this book and with its point of view. The pity is that his more technical 
studies left him no leisure to work up these lectures into the book he had 
designed. As it is, gratitude is due to Dr. George Macdonald for revising 
the lectures and supplementing them with a series of judicious foot-notes. 
Foot-notes, it is true, are no substitute for a revised text, and Dr. Macdonald 
has recast the text only where Haverfield’s other writings, or his notes, 
supplied material. Yet one cannot but approve of this scrupulous respect 
for Haverfield’s text, for his language as well as his opinions. For this 
volume is not only a book upon Roman Britain ; it is a memorial of its 
author, and it is truer of Haverfield than of most recent historians that the 
style was the man. In this volume, as elsewhere, Haverfield’s writing— 
easy, Vigorous, idiomatic, economical of ornament and emphasis—always 
conveys the man’s strong sense of actuality. It was this sense that made 
him concentrate his Roman studies upon his own Province, and turned 
him from disputation upon meagre and dubious texts to the continuous 
and tangible evidences of archaeology. His friend Franz Cumont, in his 
Comment la Belgique fut Romanisée (a book that owed much to Haverfield’s 
Romanization of Roman Britain), expresses the hope of ‘ ne pas encourir 
le reproche d’aborder un sujet manquant déplorablement d’actualité’. 
One may attribute the same feeling to Haverfield. It is indeed clear that 
he always had in his mind the question of whether anything of Roman 
Britain survived into our later history. In general, he saw no connexion 
between Roman Britain and later Britain, and there was, perhaps, some- 
thing of disappointment in the asperity with which he occasionally turned 
upon less critical writers who had little difficulty in finding the Roman 
survivals they looked for. 

The article on ‘ Early British Christianity ’ which Haverfield contri- 
buted to this Review in 1896,! along with his more recent article on 
‘Early Northumbrian Christianity’ in Archaeologia Aeliana (1918), 
might have been used as material for a chapter upon the British church 
and the changed direction it gave to that Celtic resurgence upon which 
Haverfield in recent years put so much stress. Such a chapter would have 
relieved the negative impression conveyed by these lectures. As it is, 
they may seem too decidedly negative to those who still await a well- 
founded judgement from early Anglo-Saxon archaeology as to possible 
continuities of craftsmanship and kindred matters. With the‘ practically 
unexplored ’ region of early Anglo-Saxon archaeology in Britain Haverfield 
contrasts the extensive exploration of Roman Britain. That this explora- 
tion, for a generation or so, has been carried on methodically is due more 
to him than to any other man. From his chair at Oxford he was able to 
impress upon students the need of technical training, of familiarity with 


1 Ante, xi. 417. 
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the researches of continental scholars, and of co-operative effort, especially 
of co-operation between local archaeological societies and the universities. 
The Society of Roman Studies, with its Journal, the Haverfield Bequest 
Committee, and the Haverfield Library at Oxford give promise that the 
study of Roman Britain will continue on lines that he would have 
approved. Meanwhile, for an example of what co-operation can do we 
need look no further than this volume, in which the value of Haverfield’s 
lectures is so much enhanced by the unselfish labour, as well as the special 
knowledge and sure judgement, that Dr. Macdonald has put into its 
preparation. By his editorial work and foot-notes, his bibliography of 
Haverfield’s scattered writings, and his notice of Haverfield’s life (a model 
of its kind), Dr. Macdonald has done much for the study of Roman Britain 
and for Haverfield’s memory. S. N. Miner. 


Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters. Von Kérzscuke. (Jena 
Fischer, 1924.) 


Tuts book is one of the volumes of a comprehensive undertaking which is 
to cover the economic history of the principal countries of the world. 
Among others England has been treated by Dr. Brodnitz of the university 
of Halle, the general editor of the series.* 

Dr. Kétzschke, of Leipzig, a pupil and successor of Karl Lamprecht, 
presents in a volume of 626 pages a survey of the economic development 
of Europe during the thousand years which elapsed from about a. D. 500 
to 1500. It is not easy to estimate the performance of a writer in such 
a work: the scope of the undertaking is so vast that one hardly knows 
what to expect and what to allow in view of the natural limitations in 
space and time. It may be said at once, however, that Dr. Kétzschke’s 
book does not really cope with the problem in all its width. In spite of 
certain digressions and of some general sketches, the history of eastern, 
northern, and southern Europe is hardly touched. The reader’s atten- 
tion is directed chiefly to the countries of the West, and even in this 
narrower circle England and Italy are not discussed on the same scale as 
Germany and to some extent France. 

This is natural enough on the part of an author who is particularly at 
home on the Rhine and in central Germany. But although one cannot 
reproach a scholar with being particularly familiar with certain questions, 
it cannot be overlooked that there are limitations in the case under dis- 
cussion which endanger the author’s balance of opinion in the discussion 
of the principal issues. I should like to point out in this connexion that 
the insufficient consideration of Scandinavian antiquities in the province 
of economic and social evolution deprives the author of a powerful counter- 
poise against the extreme Romanism represented by Fustel de Coulanges 
in France and, recently, by Dopsch in Austria. I+ is in the light of northern 
history, as interpreted, for instance, by Konrad Maurer and by Amira, 
that we come to understand the character and the extent of the Germanic 
elements in medieval culture. A reader who takes up Amira’s concise 
account of German law (Das Recht, originally published in Paul’s Grundriss 


1 See ante, xxxvii. 154, 
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der Germanischen Philologie) after having perused Dopsch’s last book on 
the foundations of western culture (Grundlagen der Européischen Kultur- 
entwickelung) may well ask whether European society is really to be 
derived exclusively from the decay and the remodelling of Roman institu- 
tions, and whether the features of traditional custom and self-government, 
so strongly marked in the history of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, are 
not connected with principles which are also noticeable in the history of 
Germany and of England, and which have exerted their influence to a 
lesser extent in France, in Italy, and in Spain. The powerful reaction 
against a literature permeated with German nationalism in the period 
from 1814 to 1914 has seemingly led historians to the opposite extreme in 
trying to wipe out almost all originality in the contributions to European 
culture made by the late comers of the Indo-European stock, the Celts, 
the Teutons, the Slavs, and Lithuanians. 

Another limitation of Kétzschke’s book may be explained by the 
general orientation rather than by the personal peculiarities of our author. 
I mean his insufficient grasp of legal materials and juridical literature. 
It may be said that he observes the world with the one eye of the economist 
and does not realize the necessity of widening his range of vision by the 
use of the lawyer’s eye. Again he follows Dopsch in this respect; the 
Austrian scholar has not scrupled to ridicule, e. g., Gierke’s appeals to one 
or the other well-known passage of early law, like Chilperic’s edict or the 
Lex Salica. One may perhaps go still further and recall that Fustel’s 
reconstruction of Merovingian society is achieved almost exclusively with 
materials obtained from Gregory of Tours, the Lives of the Saints, the 
formulas and diplomas drawn up under the influence of Roman traditions. 
There is not much room left for any inferences from the laws of the bar- 
barians, and one may well wonder why these strange people spent such 
efforts on putting these laws together and propagating them in so many 
copies. Undoubtedly, for all those who consider medieval customary 
law as a most characteristic expression of popular life and thought, 
such a ruling out of a whole class of records must appear a very injudicious 
and misleading form of investigation. One would like to see the draw- 
backs of the narrative and diplomatic sources critically examined with 
a view to weighing and elucidating the evidence. Dr. Kétzschke is too 
modest a writer to indulge in scathing remarks like those made by Fustel 
de Coulanges, but he follows in Dopsch’s footsteps in minimizing the 
importance of legal sources and overlooking some obvious conclusions 
to be derived from them. 

Turning to the results we have to note that Dr. Kétzschke’s survey is 
based on an extensive acquaintance with the literature of the subject, more 
partieularly with German books and articles. The writer takes great 
pains to present the various problems with as much detail as is compatible 
with the general scope of his work. Unfortunately what he gains in fullness 
of description he loses in sharpness of outline and in clearness of leading 
principles. It seems to me that the chief value of the book for readers 
consists in the help it gives to those who begin investigation on some 
given point ; they will generally be able to obtain useful hints as to the 
scope of the inquiry and the literature to be consulted. -But the text is 
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not stimulating enough to invite continuous reading. In other words, the 
new ‘economic history’ is rather a book of reference than an original 
product of thought. 

Hence the somewhat colourless style and the hesitating attempts to 
effect compromises between conflicting theories. The author is best at 
home in the region of ‘ mixed’ Romano-Germanic culture (Mischkultur) 
which stretches along the Rhine ; his special studies as editor of Rhenish 
extents (Rheinische Urbare) have provided him with many interesting 
details concerning the agrarian condition of this region in the middle ages. 
But the farther away he gets from this central highway, the more question- 
able his information becomes. As regards England he relies almost 
exclusively on the German version of Seebohm’s English Village Community 
and on Rhamm’s confused book on the Grosshufen der Nordgermanen. 
For the questions bearing on the direct contact between Roman civilization 
and Germanic barbarism the book is worth consulting. Its orientation 
in these matters is mainly influenced by the ‘ manorial ’ school of German 
historians, as represented by Knapp and W. Wittich.1_ The author lays 
stress on the Grundherrschaft (manor) as the principal factor of economic 
organization and progress among the Germanic kingdoms. From this 
point of view the driving power in the social evolution of central and 
western Europe is assigned to the aristocratic leaders of conquest and 
. colonization. Agrarian institutions appear to a great extent as the products 
of conscious arrangement and reception of technique, while popular custom 
and instinctive adaptation to conditions of natural husbandry recede into 
the background. 

As an illustration of the process we may take Dr. Kétzschke’s treatment 
of the problems of the holding—the formation of standard units of land- 
tenure—the mansus of Frankish Gaul, the Hufe of Germany, the hide and 
its subdivisions in England. The origin of this curious phenomenon 
is sought, in conformity with Dopsch’s researches, in the acceptance of 
the practices of Roman surveyors, by the barbaric auxiliaries and con- 
querors of the empire.” 

Two kinds of Hufe arose as a result of this ‘ reception ’—the small 
holding of 10-12 hectares (30 Morgen) as the normal and traditional 
allotment of the tributary peasant and a ‘ royal’ holding of 120 Morgen 
(48-50 hectares) derived from the centuria of the Roman surveyors and 
corresponding to the English hide. The originals of these holdings are to 
be looked for in the acceptae, the normal allotments of Roman colonists, 
although the term disappears completely in medieval times. 

Although English and Scandinavian facts are mentioned only in 
passing, the references to them are not always correct ; why should the 
bovate, e. g., be described as the land of a small plough (p. 260), or the bol 
be connected with the Romano-Celtic bunuarium (p. 258)? These are 
minor matters, but serious doubts arise in connexion with them. Is it 


It should be noted that Professor G. v. Below, who may be regarded as the most 
authoritative representative of German learning in the field of economic history, 
maintains the essential ideas of a ‘Mark theory’, e.g. Probleme der Wi: 3 
geschichte, pp. 29 ff. 

Kétzschke, pp. 252, 256. 
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at all likely that barbaric settlers started with definite assignations by 
surveyors ? How could economic standards be derived in various countries 
from identical allotment in blocks or in strips ?_ A process in the opposite 
direction is indicated by such facts as the fornaskift of the Norsemen, 
which gives way to the regular sdlskift only as a result of later regulations. 
It may be remembered that Tacitus, speaking of the Germanic colonization, 
supposes scattered settlements: ‘ colunt discreti ac diversi, sicut fons aut 
nemus placuit.’ At the same time, although assignations were hardly 
arranged from the beginning along the surveyor’s chain, the notion of 
the right to equal shares was deeply engrained in the consciousness of the 
tribesmen and reasserted itself in the case of revised settlement. Although 
periodical shifting of the arable was not usual, the neighbouring settlers 
(grannae) were subjected to many requirements of common husbandry 
which testified to a kind of eminent domain on the part of the kindred 
or of the village settlement. 

Altogether, in order to make good use of Dr. Kétzschke’s book one ought 
to regard it as a starting-point in the study of the evidence and not as 
a judicious estimate of results. Paut VINoGRADOFF. 


Les Rois Thaumaturges : Etude sur le Caractére Surnaturel Attribué a la 
Puissance Royale particuliérement en France et en Angleterre. Par 
Marc Biocu. (Strasbourg: Istra, 1924.) 


In his researches into royal healing, M. Bloch may appear to have followed 
a curious bypath; but by bearing in mind the greater issues raised by 
the beliefs and superstitions analysed here he has made, to our thinking, 
a more useful contribution to the study of the medieval origins of divine 
right than any that has appeared since the publication of Dr. Fritz Kern's 
Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht in 1914. He generously acknowledges 
his debt to the work of M. Francois Delaborde * and Dr. Raymond Craw- 
furd ;* but he has gone further than specialist writers on medical history 
and folk-lore, and produced a comprehensive historical treatise on the 
exercise of the supernatural powers attributed by ecclesiastical and by 
popular opinion to French and English sovereigns from the early middle 
ages to comparatively modern times. 

The main theme is the cure of scrofula by the king. In France, M. Bloch 
argues, Robert the Good was the first monarch thought to possess the power 
to heal disease in general by touching. His successors were credited with 
the same gift; but from the times of-Philip I and Louis VI it was the 
sufferers from the special malady of scroellae or tuberculous inflammation 
of the neck glands that were brought to the king. In England the practice 
began, not, as the Lives allege, with the Confessor, but with Henry I, who 


* Kétzschke, p. 262. To what extent agrarian measures had to adapt themselves 
to various traditional standards may be gathered from the studies in Seebohm’s 
Customary Acres (1914), e. g. pp. 601 ff. 

* *Du toucher des Ecrouelles par es rois d’Angleterre’ in Mélanges d'histoire 
offerts d M. Ch. Bémont, 1913. 

* The King’s Evil, 1911; and ‘The Blessing of Cramp-rings: a Chapter in the 
History of the Treatment of Epilepsy’ in Studies in the History and Methods of Science, 
ed. Charles Singer, 1917, i. 165-87. 
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was, however, careful to give it a respectable origin by getting the bio- 
graphers to attribute it to St. Edward. In both cases political reasons 
account for its adoption. In France, where primogeniture was becoming 
predominant over election, the author sees in it an attempt of the dynasty 
to set the seal upon hereditary right by an appeal to the supernatural 
powers of the Capets; in England, where Henry I had recently been in 
conflict with reforming clerical opinion, it may well represent a counter- 
claim to sanctity made on behalf of the royal power in the spirit of the 
anti-Gregorian treatises of the contemporary Anonymus of York. By the 
end of the thirteenth century the royal touch had become an excellent 
weapon of propaganda, as legal knights of Philip the Fair such as Nogaret 
and Plaisians discovered ; then and thereafter its exercise was regarded 
as endemic in the French and English royal houses, as a letter of Brad- 
wardine to his Merton scholars in 1344 testifies.1 For evidence of the 
popularity of the royal touch M. Bloch goes very carefully into statistics 
of the numbers and provenances of the persons touched. By studying such 
archives of the Hotel du Roi as survived the fire of 1737 and the enrolled 
accounts of our own exchequer (Wardrobe and Household) he has been 
able to show (a) that both Philip the Fair and the three Edwards were 
credited with high miraculous power; to Philip came persons not only 
from all parts of France but also from Spain and Italy, while Edward I in 
1289-90 touched as many as 1,736 people ; (b) that the popularity of the 
cure might be affected by the personal reputation of the monarch; the 
agreement of the chroniclers on the character of Edward of Carnarvon is 
supported by the decreasing figures of his ‘cures’, and perhaps with this 
decline we may connect Nicholas de Stratton’s embassy to John XXII to 
obtain for his master permission to be reanointed with holy oil in the 
possession of John of Brabant—the second sacring might increase his 
miraculous gifts and with them the people’s confidence—{c) that the 
Plantagenets practised touching outside their own realms ; but that when 
they did so, as e. g. in the case of Scotland and Flanders, it was in virtue 
of their claim to be the legitimate rulers of the territory ; ‘ les Ecossais 
bénis par Edouard I, auquel ils s’étaient ralliés, les Flamands bénis par 
Edouard III, & leur gré héritier authentique de la couronne frangaise, 
n’attendaient un prodige de ces monarques que parce qu ils les considéraient 
comme leurs maitres légitimes ’ (p. 107). The entries of the sums disbursed 
to the ‘ benedicti de manu regis’ in the Wardrobe Accounts reveal one 
reason for the popularity of the treatment ; each ‘ cured’ person received 
a penny, a sum later increased by Edward IV, M. Bloch thinks, to 6s. 8d., 
for the equivalent of which was struck the angel, a coin described in 
Miss Farquhar’s work on royal charities. The great rise was a bait to bring 
people to the cure, the proof of Yorkist legitimacy. The other side hotly 
contested the miracle. Fortescue, writing during exile in Scotland his 
De Titulo Edwardi Comitis Marchie, denies miraculous powers to Edward, 
claims them for Henry VI. The legitimate prince alone can heal by touch. 


1 De Causa Dei contra Pelagium et de Virtute Causarum ad suos Mertonenses Libri 
Tres, cited p. 99: ‘ Quod [the miracle of healing] et omnes Reges Christiani Anglorum 
solent divinitus facere, et Francorum, sicut Libri Antiquitatum et fama Regnorum 
concors testantur: unde et morbus Regius nomen sumpsit.’ 
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But legitimism is not the only source of belief in the monarch’s sanctity ; 
he is holy and so can cure, because he is the Lord’s anointed. The church 
claimed that the king’s healing power was a gift communicated to him by 
the unction which he received in his consecration. She lifted him above 
the laity ; then, realizing what the consequences of her action might be 
(one remembers here the claims of the emperor Henry III related by the 
Liége chronicler), she had to deny to unction the character of a sacrament. 
She surrounds the rite of touching with her ceremonies. The king com- 
municates in both kinds before he touches ; dips his hands in consecrated 
water, signs the sick with the cross. Two of the most interesting sections 
of M. Bloch’s work are, first, the detailed account he gives of the church’s 
‘conquest of a magic recipe’, the primitive and exclusively English 
remedy of the cramp-ring against epilepsy, made (from the time of 
Edward II to that of Mary Tudor) from gold and silver which the monarch 
has deposited on the altar every Good Friday after the ritual of ‘ creeping 
to the Cross’; and secondly, the chapter in which he shows that at the 
end of the middle ages in France the legend of St. Marculf became inextric- 
ably connected with belief in the royal miracle. The king immediately 
after his consecration makes a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Carolingian 
saint (who during life and the early period of his interment had not special- 
ized in scrofula), from whom he was widely considered to derive his power 
over that disease, although the canons of Rheims, jealous for their holy 
balm, naturally contested the popular view. There is no room here to 
dwell on the various instances in which M. Bloch has shown how the two 
elements—popular reverence for the legitimate prince and the specifically 
Christian conception of the consecrated ruler—combined to frame the 
legend of the wonder-working king. They can be seen inseparably blended 
in the attitude adopted towards the healing rite during the period of 
absolutism in France and of Tudor and Stuart rule in England. But for 
this blending would the rite have survived the Reformation in this country ? 
It is very doubtful. Under Elizabeth part of the ritual is lopped off, the 
cramp-rings with their Roman ritual disappear, yet loyalty to the house 
of Tudor still keeps the practice alive. James I, thinking of his Scots 
teachers, grumbles at it, yet performs it none the less. Under the later 
Stuarts it was one of the props of Anglicanism, itself a fusion of dynastic 
loyalty and religion. It is characteristic that in England a change of 
dynasty, in France the laughter of enlightenment, should prove its destruc- 
tion. Yet even there indeed it flickers into life once more under Charles X ; 
only the formula ‘ Le Roi te touche, Dieu te guérit ’ has become the half- 
hearted ‘ Le Roi te touche, Dieu te guérisse ’. 

The author’s analysis of the royal legend, the real and well-applied 
erudition of his notes and appendixes, and, in spite of a certain prolixity 
here and there, his power of marshalling a great mass of new material will 
provoke the admiration of all who, following Dr. Kern’s example, realize 
that the history of divine right written from the theorists and pamphleteers 
alone is only half written. A book like this shows how necessary it is to 
have recourse to the ceremonies and institutions of kingship as well as— 
and this has been Dr. Kern’s omission so far '—to the popular literature 


1 See the review of his remarkable work in Revue historique, cxxxviii. 247. 
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about these rites. But the very realization of the complexity of his subject 
has led the author into certain obscurities of arrangement. The second 
chapter, ‘ L’Evolution de la Royauté Sacrée’, would perhaps form a better 
introduction to the rest of the book than the discussion of the beginnings 
of the healing rite, which now stands first, and § 4 of Book II,‘ Le Toucher 
des Ecrouelles devant Y Opinion Ecclésiastique ’, should, we feel, be brought 
into closer alliance with his remarks on“ La Royauté Sacerdotale’ (pp. 185- 
216). The impression gained from the first few chapters as they now stand 
is a little disjointed and perplexing. To have dealt with the healing 
practised by the Roman emperors would, we admit, have been a task 
outside M. Bloch’s sphere ; yet we do not feel him to be justified in dis- 
missing their efforts as ‘ exemples isolés’, as he relegates Vespasian to 
a few lines of text and a foot-note. On a point of interpretation, we do not 
feel at all sure of the political reason which he assigns to the beginning 
of the English rite by treating the biographers of the Confessor in a some- 
what cavalier fashion (pp. 48-9). His estimate of the number of persons 
touched ’ by Edward I and Edward III (a very remarkable feat among 
such difficult documents) is naturally incomplete ; but he will firid some 
of his perplexities about the Great Wardrobe resolved in a recent paper by 
Mr. Charles Johnson." E. F. Jacos. 


Calendar of Early Mayor's Court Rolls preserved among the Archives of the 
Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall, a. vp. 1298-1307. 
Edited by A. H. Toomas, M.A. (Cambridge: University Press, 1924.) 


A MAyor’s court, as distinct from the ordinary borough court in which 
he presided, appears in some of the greater towns in the thirteenth century 
or in the early part of the fourteenth before the appointment of justices of 
the peace in boroughs, as a standing piepowder court dealing with cases 
in which ‘ foreign’ traders were concerned more expeditiously than the 
limited number of meetings and cumbrous procedure of the borough 
court allowed. To this origin, as Mr. Thomas shows in his valuable 
introduction, the mayor’s court of London can be traced, but it differed 
from the normal borough piepowder court in that (1) it soon: came to 
entertain pleas between citizens (and a majority of the cases in these rolls 
are of that class) and (2) the older sheriff’s court exercised a concurrent 
jurisdiction both over citizens and foreigners. The business of each court 
was gradually extended in relief of the overburdened husting court from 
which they ultimately took over practically all cases begun by simple 
plaint (querela), leaving to the husting actions begun by royal writ which 
would not brook delay. The relations of the mayor’s court to the sheriff's 
court are in some respects obscure, and Mr. Thomas has not been able to 
clear up this obscurity fully. The sheriff's court was not only the older 
of the two, but in the period covered by these rolls it was still the better 
organized and the more frequented tribunal, and its right to exclusive 
jurisdiction in cases of debt and covenant, which had been formally 
recognized as regards debt in 1259, is occasionally admitted in the pro- 

» “The System of Account in the Wardrobe of Edward I’ in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vi, especially pp. 68-70. 
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ceedings of the mayor’s court. Yet from 1300, at all events, the latter 
court is constantly dealing with these actions both in the first instance 
and by review on complaint of error, and the sheriff himself in his official 
capacity appears both as plaintiff and defendant in that court. 

It may be that in cases of debt and covenant he did not usually claim 
his court and perhaps received the amercements, but the question is one 
for further research. There is indeed an early city ordinance which gave 
debtors who were unwilling to plead before the sheriffs, on the ground 
that they were freemen, access to the mayor’s court, conditional on pay- 
ment of the amercements to the sheriff, and this ordinance was dated by 
Miss Bateson c. 1300. Mr. Thomas, however, seems to have established 
for it a date seventy years earlier (p. xvii). The motive alleged for refusal 
to plead in the sheriff’s court is noteworthy because it implies that this 
court was held mainly or exclusively for ‘ foreigners’, whose citizen 
debtors objected to its jurisdiction. The point is missed by Mr. Thomas, 
who regards the ordinance as proving an early extension of its piepowder 
jurisdiction to cases of debt and covenant between citizens. The correct 
interpretation is, however, more confirmatory of the early date of the 
ordinance than his own, for citizen defendants could hardly have taken 
exception to the jurisdiction of the court after its recognition in 1259 for 
all pleas of debt. What still remains a difficulty is the implied preference 
of the mayor’s court to that of the sheriff by the citizen sued for debt by 
a‘ foreigner’. Are we to infer that after all until about 1230 the sheriff 
alone held piepowder courts, and that the ordinance in question first gave 
a limited jurisdiction under the law merchant to the mayor’s court ? 
It is useless to speculate without further evidence. 

Both in subject-matter and in the procedure followed in the court the 
nine rolls calendared in this volume, the only original rolls of the mayor’s 
court which have survived complete, are of special importance for students 
of London history and of borough custom. There is much of great interest 
to the economic historian. The carpenters, spurriers, smiths, and others 
are charged with entering into conspiracies of a trade union character, 
holding parliaments (‘ whereas according to the custom of the realm no 
parliament can take place relating to the aforesaid kingdom without the 
king and his council’), making ordinances for their trades or binding 
themselves not to observe those made by the mayor and aldermen, and 
enforcing their oaths in the courts christian. It is to be noted that these 
charges were not in every case made out to the satisfaction of the court. 
Some information is given as to the court of the weavers, to which an action 
for debt was referred in October 1300 (p. 96), and their conflicts with the 
burellers, who, it appears, were not manufacturers, as Mr. Riley supposed, 
but middlemen. A large number of disputes were brought into the 
mayor's court as a result of the royal proclamation of 1299 which enforced 
acceptance of‘ pollards ’ and‘ crockards ’ at a ratio of 2 to 1 to‘ sterling’ 
coin. 

An amusing and mysterious case is that of the rector of St. Margaret's, 
Lothbury, who imported four putrid wolves in a cask. He explained that 
it was for the cure of a disease called le lou (apparently lupus), but the 
physicians and surgeons of the city denied the existence of any such cure. 
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The full details of procedure in the court provide a valuable supple- 
ment to the documents printed by Miss Bateson in her Borough 
Customs, and are carefully analysed from this point of view in the 
editor’s introduction. 

The plaint by which actions were begun was a written document in 
French, which bears the closest resemblance to that ‘ Bill in Eyre’ which 
has been so much discussed of late and which has not been traced back 
in royal courts before 1261. As action by plaint was ancient in the husting 
court from which the mayor’s court was derived, it would be interesting 
to know how far back the written document was used. Is it possible that 
the use of the bill in eyre was borrowed from the practice of local courts ? 
The petition (swpplicacio) which is also represented on these rolls, though 
it is still a rarity, differed only from the plaint in asking for a remedy in 
a case not provided for in the recognized actions." 

Much light is thrown upon the circumstances which dictated resort to 
a jury instead of compurgation. Mr. Thomas points out that, though the 
use of a jury may have begun where the plaintiff’s facts were admitted 
but a different explanation of them was offered, as Maitland suggested, the 
mayor’s court at this date sometimes allowed a jury where the facts were 
denied and on the other hand decided an ‘ exception’ by the ‘ law’ of 
plaintiff or defendant. Maitland seems hardly to allow for such extreme 
deviations from normal usage. In one instance a defendant who had 
denied a charge and waged his law successfully was sued on the same 
charge, somewhat enlarged, two days later, when the case was left to 
a jury (pp. 28-9). In this matter Mr. Thomas concludes that ‘it is not 
easy to deduce any rule, further than a desire to learn the truth and a 
general predilection in favour of the jury’. 

Another form of procedure on which the rolls give much information 
is trial by witnesses. In this connexion, it may be noted that in a case 
of contempt of the king’s collectors four eyewitnesses were specially 
included in the jury (p. 58). 

The apparent assumption in a pleading (p, 185) that a villein could 
only sue by his lord is contrary to contemporary legal theory, unless the 
fact that the offence affected both lord and villein made a difference. 

Abstracts of Latin documents in English bave obvious drawbacks ; 
but it is rarely that Mr. Thomas does not quote the original where any 
point of doubt or interest is involved. One would have liked, however, 
to know what the Latin for‘ rents’ in the sense of a building was. Terms 
which present difficulties are carefully explained in foot-notes, but more 
of these should have been included in the otherwise excellent index of 
matters. Place-names are not always indexed under their modern forms, 
and Wisby is misspelt as Wisbury. In the analysis of Henry I’s charter 
in the introduction there are two slips. It was the justiciar, not the sheriff, 
who kept the pleas of the Crown, and ¢erras is translated ‘ pledges ’. 

These are but occasional and unexpected flaws in a very scholarly 
piece of work. Students of municipal history are already much indebted 
to the corporation of London for making important sections of its rich 

1 Dr. Ehrlich seems to miss this distinction between bill and petition in Ozford 
Studies in Social and Legal History, vi. 83-6. 
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archives generally accessible, and it is plain that with their present clerk 
of the records as editor the debt is likely to be greatly increased. 
James Tait. 


The Waning of the Middle Ages. By J. Huiztnca. (London: Arnold, 1924. 


Dr. Huizinea explains that his book, to which he gives the sub-title of 
‘ A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought, and Art in France and the Nether- 
lands in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’, originated in an en- 
deavour to arrive at a genuine understanding of the art of the brothers 
van Eyck and their contemporaries. For this purpose he sought to 
discover its connexion with the entire life of their times, and found the 
common feature of the civilization of the later middle ages rather in what 
links them to the past than in the germs which they contain of the future. 
This supplies the key to the attitude in which he has approached his 
subject and the form which he has given to his book. So he begins with the 
violent contrasts displayed in the life of the middle ages, with its pessimism 
and its idealism, and passes on through the aesthetic ideas, which had their 
origin in an hierarchic conception of society and the inspiration of chivalry, 
to the idyllic vision of life and the gloom due to the ever-present sense of 
the perishable nature of all things. It was an age of extremes, alternating 
between piety and cruelty, respect and insolence, despondency and 
wantonness, which could not dispense with rigid conventions and specta- 
cular displays of feeling. All this found expression in the religious life 
of the time, with its striking contrasts of passionate piety and mocking 
indifference, and the strange contradiction of abuse of priests and venera- 
tion of the priestly office. So in the men of the fifteenth century an 
austere devotion was coupled often with a frivolous temperament and 
a love of bizarre splendour. Both in life and religion there was an ultra- 
realism and a craving for symbolism which multiplied detail and lost 
sight of broad principles. This had its reflection in literature with its 
primitive presentment of facts in strongly marked lines and its ill-considered 
generalizations ; meaning was lost in form, and it becomes difficult to 
discern pose from conviction. ‘ Art and letters-in the fifteenth century 
share the general and essential spirit of the expiring middle ages: that of 
accentuating every detail, of developing every thought and image to the 
end, of giving concrete form to every concept of the mind.’ In the case of 
literature this dwelling on detail and the absence of new ideas results in 
a stagnation of thought. If this was most marked in the poetry of the 
time it extends also to writers of prose. Even Chastellain with all his 
keenness of observation does not get below the surface, and his vivid 
realism is too often drowned in flowery and stilted phraseology. Between 
Chastellain and Jan van Eyck, Dr. Huizinga finds an undeniable affinity. 
‘In his best moments Chastellain equals van Eyck at his worst, and that 
is saying a good deal.’ That was because in an epoch of pre-emirently 
visual expression painting, though it represented only the visible forms, 
could express the inner sense, which literature absorbed in externals 
failed to do. But there was the like dwelling on minute detail, which 
however beautiful in itself was often destructive of unity and harmony. 
VOL, XL.—NO. CLVIII. 
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So with all their technical merit the Flemish painters of the fifteenth century 
drew their inspiration from the middle ages, and the art of the brothers 
van Eyck was the close of a period. 

Dr. Huizinga’s review of his subject is so varied and suggestive that 
a brief summary can do no more than indicate very imperfectly the 
argument of the book. But out of the wealth of illustration and multi- 
plicity of detail the underlying principle emerges clearly. We cannot 
understand the later middle ages unless we appreciate the mental attitude 
and forms of thought which created the ideals and governed the actions 
of the men of the time. The soldiers, politicians, writers, and thinkers of 
the fifteenth century drew their ideals from the past, and even their 
vanities, follies, and illusions must be taken into account before we can 
discover the reasons for their actions. If we are to do this we must 
realize that in the later middle ages we have to do with an epoch of fading 
and decay rather than with the coming to birth of new things. Thus the 
book might be described as a protest against the idea that history is more 
concerned with the problems of origins than those of decline. It is indeed 
a too common error to endeavour to explain the action of a past age in 
the terms of the present. To such a judgement the sentimentality and 
hyperbole which were the common coin of the fifteenth century may 
present themselves as hypocrisy or be mistaken for a logical statement 
of fact. The result is a misinterpretation of the motives of the actors 
and of the truth of the facts. The ideals and principles which inspired 
the later middle ages are so different from our own that a sympathetic 
appreciation of what they meant and how they came to exist is the first 
thing necessary to the student of their history. Here Dr. Huizinga’s 
book supplies an admirable corrective to mistaken opinion. Nevertheless 
there is another side to the question. The historian has a twofold duty: 
to understand the past as it presented itself to the men of the time, and to 
discern the significance which it has for us. The two duties cannot be 
divorced from one another, and it is in the periods of fall and decay that 
we can commonly trace with most certainty the origins of later progress. 
Dr. Huizinga is of course not blind to this, and writes at the’end: ‘ A high 
and strong culture is declining, but at the same time and in the same sphere 
new things are being born. The tide is turning, the tone of life is about to 
change.’ It is in this double aspect of decay and new birth that the most 
abiding interest of the fifteenth century for us consists. . 

Dr. Huizinga has based his study largely on the literature and art of 
France and the Netherlands, and above all of the Burgundian court. 
In the work of the brothers van Eyck and their literary and artistic 
contemporaries he has admirable material for the development of his 
theme. It may be doubted whether any study of fifteenth-century 
England on similar lines could be equally profitable, since England neither 
in art nor in literature has anything of equivalent value. For Dr. Huizinga 
the chroniclers, however defective as to material facts, always keep us in 
mind of the vehement pathos of medieval life, whilst a history based on 
official documents will never sufficiently realize the extreme excitability 
of the medieval soul. In our English chroniclers the vehemence of passion 
can only be traced in a minor degree, and neither they nor our other writers 
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of the fifteenth century are to be compared to those of France and the 
Netherlands. It is not, however, altogether a loss that we are driven 
back for much of our material to such sources as the letters of private in- 
dividuals. Here we come in contact with a phase of life different from that 
which appealed to chroniclers writing of courts and princes. Dr. Huizinga 
describes the chroniclers of the fifteenth century as the dupes of an absolute 
misappreciation of their times, of which the real moving forces escaped 
their attention. Thus it is through glasses tinted with an aristocratic 
conception that Chastellain views the world about him without grasping 
the social importance of the common people. Our English chroniclers 
may have a like lack of appreciation, but it is not unimportant to remember 
that some of the best of them, such as they were, wrote for a wider circle 
of popular readers. Sir John Fortescue also was not merely aristocratic 
in his views of public policy. But in the letters of private individuals 
we come in contact with the practical life of the people. Here it is brought 
home to us that after all the people of the fifteenth century were men of 
like passions with ourselves. If it is important for the historian to live 
into the ideals and thoughts of the time with which he is dealing, it is 
equally important for him to realize the existence of the everlasting 
element of common humanity Dr. Huizinga in his protest against the 
methods of the scientific historian, who is in risk of neglecting the difference 
of tone in the life of the fifteenth century and makes a craze of economic 
causes, has somewhat obscured the political and social evolution which 
was the real moving force of the times. By incidental references he shows 
that he himself understands the truth, but his readers may lose sight of 
it in the wealth of illustration given to the ideals of medieval life and 
thought. 

It should be mentioned that the English edition is not a simple transla- 
tion of the original, but the result of an adaptation made under the author’s 
own directions. As the origin of the book was to obtain an understanding 
of the art of the brothers van Eyck and their contemporaries, the admirable 
series of illustrations of some of their most famous pictures comes appro- 
priately ; they are indeed made an essential supplement to the text. 

C. L. Kryesrorp. 


The English Conquest of Normandy, 1416-24. A Study in Fifteenth Century 
Warfare. By Ricnarp (Newhaven : Yale University 
Press, 1924.) 


Dr. NewHALt takes the view that the English conquest and occupation 
of Normandy marks a step forward in the military art, and that the policy 
of Henry V was a change from that of his first campaign and from the earlier 
campaigns of the Hundred Years’ war. He thinks that to regard Agin- 
court as the basis for the success of Henry V is an exaggeration, which 
from the military point of view has very little foundation, and that, had 
Agincourt never been fought, the conquest of Normandy could have been 
achieved by the same strategy as was employed. That Henry’s skill in 
war and his mastery of strategy were most prominent in the campaigns 
of 1417 and the succeeding years is not a novel opinion, and Dr. Newhall 
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is well justified in taking the development of Henry’s military policy 
during that period as the subject of his study. But, as he shows, Henry’s 
skill was not least displayed in his capacity for combining war with politics 
and for taking full advantage of the opportunities which the mistakes and 
dissensions of his opponents afforded him. Must we not find in this also 
the explanation of the apparently foolhardy enterprise of the march from 
Harfleur to Calais? It is difficult to suppose that Henry, who showed 
himself afterwards a master in the conduct of a cautious and calculated 
campaign, had not weighed the risks and possibilities of his first enterprise 
in foreign war. It was not his intention to attack, but if his adversaries 
attempted to disturb his journey they would do so at their own peril. His 
confidence in the ability of his little army to defend itself was justified by 
the result, whilst if the French had avoided battle the political advantage 
would have rested with him. It is of course true that the primary impor- 
tance of Agincourt lay in the political results which followed on it, and that 
in a purely military sense it was not related to the subsequent campaigns. 
But the prestige which Henry won at Agincourt was military as well as 
political, and without it we may doubt whether the conquest of Normandy 
could have been achieved so easily. Thus far it seems a mistake to omit 
Agincourt in an estimate of Henry’s skill as a general in the field. Subject, 
however, to this proviso Dr. Newhall has done well to concentrate his 
study on the later campaigns, which furnish the best subject for the study 
of medieval strategy and organization for war. The naval operations of 
1416-17 are perhaps passed over a little too lightly, for they have an 
interest as showing that Henry had grasped the importance of the com- 
mand of the sea as a basis for operations on land. When, however, 
Dr. Newhall comes to his account of the land campaign he brings out very 
clearly how carefully it was planned and how skilfully it was co-ordinated 
with diplomatic policy. It is with the strategy rather than with the details 
that he concerns himself, and this restriction is no doubt in the main 
a sound one. Nevertheless, since the war was so largely one of sieges, one 
would have been glad to find more space devoted definitely to Henry's 
siege operations, and more might perhaps have been said of such an 
incident as the capture of Pontoise as an illustration of Henry’s capacity 
to strike hard when the occasion offered. 

The two chapters which describe the actual conquest are followed by three 
others dealing with military finance, military organization, and provisions 
and material. It is in these three chapters that we have the most novel 
information. The author has made good use not only of accounts in the 
Public Record Office, but of the material contained in the publications of 
French antiquarian societies and in departmental and other local archives. 
As a result he is able to throw much new light on the methods by which 
military control was maintained, the war in great measure financed out of 
the resources of the conquered territory, and the political administration of 
that territory organized. In a final chapter the narrative of how the con- 
quest was defended is carried on to Verneuil. Bedford’s victory marked the 
climax of English success, and though the tide did not turn till some years 
later it is the appropriate halting-place for the review of military history. It 
has been the fashion in some quarters of late to deride the military achieve- 
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ments of Henry V and to minimize the quality of his remarkable personality. 
But it is difficult to read this analysis of his campaigns and policy in France 
without realizing that we have to do with one who was not only a master 
of war and diplomacy, but a ruler of exceptional skill in the handling of 
the problems of finance and civil administration. Not even the self- 
sacrificing devotion of John of Bedford could compensate for the loss of 
Henry’s personal prestige and genius. It is not difficult to condemn 
Henry’s French policy in the light of later history, but that has no bearing 
on the reality of the genius which he displayed in the task which he had 
undertaken. Nor for that matter are indications wanting that Henry, 
if he had lived, would have shown himself capable of adapting his desired 
ends to his possible means. Dr. Newhall concludes his volume with a long 
and valuable bibliographical note on original sources, both manuscript 
and printed. In his text there are occasional signs of unfamiliarity with 
English names ; ‘Jean Goulaffre’ conceals the fact that Sir John Golafre 
was the most notable name in an ancient English family. Sir Gilbert de 
Umfraville, who came of the old blood of Normandy, is not readily recog- 
nized in the spuriously English form ‘ Humfreyville’. A smaller error is 
‘John Hanley’ for Hauley or Hawley. It is also a mistake to write, as 
Dr. Newhall does habitually, of the ‘lord’ mayor of London. These are, 
however, small defects in a most valuable contribution to fifteenth- 
century history. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


A History of English Law. By W.S. Hotpsworrs, K.C., D.C.L. Vols. iv- 


vi. (London: Methuen, 1924.) 


Iv the first three volumes of his monumental work on English legal history * 
Professor Holdsworth deals with the medieval development to 1485. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes form the larger part of the author’s 
account of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. While these new 
volumes possess a unity of their own, since they are all concerned with the 
sources and the general legal development from 1485 to 1700, they will 
be supplemented in a short time by the seventh volume, in which the 
author proposes to give us an exposition of the history of the rules and 
principles of the several branches of the law during this same period. 
Meanwhile, in the three volumes now under review we possess, for the 
first time in the history of our legal literature, a full and connected survey 
of the ‘ external’, as opposed to the ‘ internal’, development of the law 
during these momentous centuries, of the vast movements and changes 
in public and private law which we associate with the reigns of the Tudors 
and Stuarts. When we consider the magnitude of his task, and observe 
with what skill and learning he has performed it, we may easily find 
ourselves in a mood of profound thankfulness. Reviewers are all too apt 
to declare that new works ‘ fill gaps in our literature’. In the present 
instance, however, words such as these hardly express the whole truth. 
Not only do these volumes fill a gap in our literature long regretted by 
legal and historical scholars, they fill that gap in a manner which will give 
satisfaction to scholars with critical tastes and standards. 


1 See ante, xxxviii. 606, 
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The present instalment contains a wealth of detail, and also an enlighten- 
ing survey of the growth of the ideas that underlie historical movements 
and processes. At no point in his work has the learned author forgotten 
the maxim of the great master of English legal history that ‘ the history 
of law must be the history of ideas’. At no point has he failed to give 
practical illustration of the truth, taught also by Maitland, that ‘ English 
law is English history ’, a truth too often neglected. 

Think for a moment [Maitland once wrote] what lies concealed within the hard rind 
of legal history. Legal documents are the best, often the only evidence we have for 
social and economic history, for the history of morality, for the history of practical 
religion. . . . There are large and fertile tracts of history which the historian has to 
avoid because they are too legal for him. 

Dr. Holdsworth has dealt with some of the most important of these 
‘ large and fertile tracts’ of English history. Indeed, one of the several 
outstanding merits of his work is that it stimulates thought in many 
directions, that it inspires the reader with the desire to study more closely 
the relations of the various aspects of English history. By his study of 
contemporary European legal history, and by his sure grasp of its main 
tendencies in their relation to English law and institutions, Dr. Holdsworth 
leads one still further afield. We see more clearly than before that if we 
would properly understand the growth of ‘ the Common Law and its 
Rivals ’ in the period from 1485 to 1700, the author’s main theme in these 
volumes, we must give due attention to continental legal development 
and to the foreign legal influence that played upon the laws of England— 
upon the common law, international, maritime, and commercial law, 
and the law administered by the star chamber and the chancery. Another 
signal service which Dr. Holdsworth has rendered to legal and historical 
science is to be found in his tracing of the growth of the systems that were 
the rivals of the common law and of the process whereby the rules and 
principles of certain of these systems—more especially international, 
maritime, and commercial laws—were gradually incorporated in the 
common law itself. Equity, however, occupies a special position of its 
own in the law of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Dr. Holdsworth 
tells us of the decay of the older equitable system administered by the 
early common law courts themselves and of the gradual evolution of a later 
equity, the equity of the chancery, which takes its place in the classical 
system of English law as a body of rules and principles supplementary 
to the common law. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries some of 
these principles and rules of the chancery’s equity began to assume the 
form familiar to lawyers of the time of Eldon. There is evidence, however, 
that the common law courts never entirely abandoned their earlier juris- 
diction in equity, that within a limited sphere they continued to administer 
equity under their writ-system down to the Judicature Acts of 1873-5. 
This aspect of our legal history hardly comes to our notice in the present 
volumes (cf. iv. 278-83) ; and in an earlier instalment of the work (vol. ii, 
3rd ed., 1923, p. 346) it is obscured by the statement that ‘ the equitable 
principles which we can discern in the common law right down to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century gradually evaporated’. No doubt 
the equitable jurisdiction of the common law courts played no great role 
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in the age when the chancellors were actively developing their own juris- 
diction by means of more efficient machinery than that possessed by their 
common law brethren. But the fact of the persistence of the older equity 
—proved to us by an examination of the register of writs and of the writings 
of the jurists, such as Fitzherbert and Coke—is of considerable historical 
interest. It indicates, in fact, that the common law courts never fully 
lost the mark of their origin in the curia regis of Norman and Angevin 
times, that unified central organ of the realm which possessed and exercised 
all the undifferentiated powers of government. Nor need we be surprised 
at the survival of the equitable powers of the courts of common law ; 
the chancery itself possessed and exercised a common law as well as an 
equitable jurisdiction. It is true, as Maitland once remarked, that ‘ legal 
texts are haunted by the ghosts of dead doctrines’. But in the light of 
the later history of certain common law writs, such as the writs of reparare 
facias* and the writs quia timet,? writs which served in some respects an 
equitable purpose, it is difficult to hold unreservedly that the equitable 
principles of the common law ‘ gradually evaporated’ in the fourteenth 
and later centuries. It is hardly possible to imagine that it is merely the 
ghost of the equity of the early common law which haunts the writs of 
later medieval and modern times. One suspects, indeed, that within 
a much narrowed sphere that equity was still alive, nourished by actual 
litigation in the courts, in the days of Fitzherbert and Coke and even in 
later centuries. 

In the first chapter of volume iv there is a full account of * the sixteenth 
century at home and abroad’; in successive sections the author deals 
with the new ideas of Renaissance and Reformation (pp. 7-54), the new 
institutions of government and the rise of the modern state (pp. 54-217), 
and the new rules of law (pp. 217-293). Dr. Holdsworth rightly lays 
emphasis upon the growth of public law and the comparison between the 
English and the continental development of that law during the sixteenth 
century. Scholars have long felt the need for an adequate constitutional 
history of the sixteenth century embodying the results of recent researches ; 
and in this chapter they will find that aspect of English history fully and 
lucidly set forth. From this chapter it is clearly seen that, although Tudor 
policy accentuated the English medieval trend towards a native develop- 
ment of law and institutions different from those of states across the 
Channel, there were certain continental influences which helped the Tudor 
sovereigns to erect the modern state on medieval foundations. To under- 
stand rightly the nature and scope of the policy of the Tudors it is necessary 
to grasp the significance of continental developments ; and in presenting 
us with those features of the sixteenth century Dr. Holdsworth has made 
an important original cortribution to learning. Although it is clear that 
he has read widely in the French literature of this subject, he has paid 
hardly sufficient attention to the writings of the German jurists who have 

specialized in the history of constitutional law and theory. Thus, while 
he takes account of Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middle Age (Maitland’s 


1 Registrum Brevium, ed. 1687, ff. 153 6, 154; Fitzherbert, New Natura Brevium, 
9th ed., p. 127; Coke, First Institute, 19th ed., p. 200 b. 
* Coke, p. 100 a. 
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edition), he omits reference to his Johannes Althusius. Dr. Holdsworth’s 
account of the development of Roman law on the Continent and of the 
place occupied by Roman and canon law in England is also a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the period. Many will read with interest 
the arguments in support of the author’s view, which is somewhat at 
variance with Maitland’s.(in English Law and the Renaissance), that the 
existence of the common law was not in danger in the age of the Renais- 
sance (see the long discussion of the question on pp. 252-85). 

In the second chapter (pp. 294-540) of volume iv there is a survey of 
English law during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries in which 
the enacted law is given a place of prominence. The main topics here are 
commerce and industry; agriculture, the food supply, and prices ; 
employer and workmen ; unemployment and pauperism ; uses and trusts ; 
the land law ; ecclesiastical law; criminal law and procedure ; and civil 
procedure. Not the least of the enlightening features of this sketch is 
the fresh and original account of the political causes which shaped the 
famous Statute of Uses (27 Henry VIII, c. 10) and of its effects.1 Attention 
may be drawn here to only one of several interesting points. In his Short 
History of English Law? Dr. Jenks expresses the view that the * secret 
and unavowed purpose [of the Statute of Uses] was. to secure the estates 
of the monasteries for the Crown’. 

I cannot [writes Dr. Holdsworth, p. 461, n. 2] agree to this theory. In the first 
place the evidence which I have adduced seems to show that the two objects of the 
Statute were (a) the improvement in the king’s feudal revenue, and (b) a much needed 
improvement in the land law; in the second place, the Statute was not needed for 
the purpose for which Dr. Jenks supposes that it was passed ; in Acts of attainder it 
was common to include the lands of which the attainted person had the use and to 
exclude those of which he was merely feoffee to uses [see iv. 423, n. 3; and for another 
illustration see 21 Henry VIII, c. 25]; what the legislature habitually did in Acts of 
attainder it could equally well have done in the Act dissolving the smaller monasteries. 
The importance of the Statute of Uses and other parts of the enacted law 
of the sixteenth century, which Dr. Holdsworth has outlined in his second 
chapter, can hardly be overstated ; for the enacted law marked out the 
main lines of the growth of the common law in the succeeding centuries. 

While it is difficult to single out particular passages in a book so rich 
in matter as volume iv, it may be conjectured that many readers will find 
of special interest those parts of the book which deal with the privileges of 
parliament in the Tudor period (pp. 166-90), the Reception (pp. 217-93), 
monopolies (pp. 343-54), and uses and trusts (pp. 407-80). It is only fair 
to add, however, that this list of topics might easily be extended. 

~ Take one topic by way of illustration. As far back as 1885 Dicey, in 
the first edition of his Law of the Constitution, drew attention to the fact 
that ‘ the views of the prerogative maintained by the Crown lawyers under 
the Tudors and Stuarts bear a marked resemblance to the legal and 
administrative ideas which at the present day under the Third Republic 
still support the droit administratif of France’. Some of the most inter- 
esting pages in Dr. Holdsworth’s volume iv are those in which he considers 


’ For the author's earlier treatment of this subject see Harvard Law Review, xxvi. 


108. 
* Ind ed., 1920, p. 100. 
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the growth of the Tudor idea, realized.in practice by the activities of the 
council, that ‘ the crown and its servants were outside the ordinary law, 
that the servants of the crown were governed by special courts and a special 
law, and that in their dealings with the subject they need not necessarily 
be bound by the common law ’ (pp. 60, 85-7, 188, 274, 275). In volume vi 
he also points out that in the Stuart period there was a ‘ rapid development 
of the system of administrative law which had been coming into existence 
under the Tudors’ (pp. 26-7). The growth of a body of administrative 
law, separate and distinct from the common law, gives to the Tudor and 
Stuart era one of its most striking characteristics. But is it true, as 
Dr. Holdsworth hints (iv. 85), that the English middle ages possessed no 
system of law comparable to the administrative law of the Tudors and 
Stuarts? Mr. J. Conway Davies has given evidence to support the view 
that in the time of Edward II there were a number of rules and privileges 
which affected the officials of the king, the rules and principles of a special 
law which may ‘ stand comparison with what is known as “ administrative 
law” ’, which in fact ‘ may be regarded as approaching “ administrative 
law” ’.! Suggestions of this nature are to be found also in Madox’s History 
and Antiquities of the Exchequer : and Dr. Holdsworth himself has recently 
remarked that the ‘ cursus scaccarii is probably the nearest approach to 
a body of administrative law that the English legal system has ever known’ .? 
There is opportunity here for historical research ; but only after Professor 
Tout has given us the remaining volumes of his Mediaeval Administrative 
History will the researcher be able to study to the fullest advantage this 
interesting problem as to the origin, growth, and scope of English adminis- 
trative law before the time of Henry VII. 

The three chapters of Dr. Holdsworth’s volume v are all concerned 
with English law in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries: they 
continue the story begun in the second chapter of volume iv. The first 
two of these chapters deal with developments outside the sphere of the 
common law (pp. 3-338), while the third traces the development of the 
common law itself (pp. 339-493). We are thus furnished with successive 
accounts of the civilians and their activities, international law, commercial, 
and maritime law, the law administered by the council and the star 
chamber, the equitable jurisdiction of the chancery, the development of 
the common law, and Edward Coke and the relation of the common law 
to its rivals. One of the most striking features of the development outside 
the sphere of the common law is the influence of foreign law, including 
the Italian law merchant, upon the English law ; and nowhere in our legal 
literature is this aspect of our history more clearly and adequately described 
than in Dr. Holdsworth’s pages. The chapter dealing with the common 
law is also one of unusual interest. We may read in its several sections of 
the influences which made for the growth of the common law, of the 
serjeants and the judges, of the reporters, of the literature of the law, and 
of the condition of the law; and, lastly, we may read much of Edward 
Coke’s career, literary work, and influence on the development of English 
law. The space devoted to Coke (pp. 423-93) is not to be regarded as 


1 Baronial Opposition to Edward 11, 1918, pp. 204-5: 
* Vol. i, 1922, p. 239; see also pp. 246-64, 
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disproportionate, when we consider the large place he fills in the history 
of our constitution and law. Dr. Holdsworth’s estimate of Bacon as a man 
and a jurist (pp. 238-54, 434) is hardly less interesting than his appreciation 
of Coke. 


No two men (he remarks (p. 239)] could be more dissimilar in their mental outlook 
and their subsequent influence upon English law. Both, indeed, were eminent 
practitioners ; but while Bacon is a great juridical thinker, Coke is a great common 
lawyer. Both left their marks on English law ; but while Bacon’s iufluence was literary 
and scientific, Coke’s was practical, and, owing to political causes, far greater. 
Indeed, the author makes it clear in this volume devoted to the professional 
development of the law that the achievements and the influence of Coke 
permit us to regard him as in some measure the central figure in English 
legal history. Those parts of volume v which deal with Bacon (pp. 238-54) 
and Coke (pp. 423-93) are worthy of special notice ; so are the portions of 
the book concerned with the law merchant in England (pp. 102-54), the 
influence of the procedure of the star chamber upon English law (pp. 168- 
97), and the four stages in the history of equity (pp. 215-18). 

The first chapter of volume vi deals with the public law of the seven- 
teenth century (pp. 3-301). This is essentially a continuation of the 
constitutional story of the sixteenth century contained in volume iv ; and 
the constitutionalist may find it convenient to read those two parts of 
the present work together. While the constitutional struggles of the 
seventeerth century are set forth in many historical books, they are here 
treated by Dr. Holdsworth for the first time from a purely legal point of 
view. in dealing with the reigns of the first Stuart kings, Dr. Holdsworth 
sets forth the political controversies and their religious aspect at con- 
siderable length ; while, after sketching briefly the constitutional experi- 
ments of the period of the civil war and the Commonwealth, he then 
proceeds to a full account of the reigns of the two last Stuart kings and the 
Revolution settlement. The ecclesiastical influences and the influere of 
foreign policy play perhaps too slight a role in Dr. Holdsworth’s pages ; 
but the other subjects of interest in the study of the latter part of the 
century—the political, constitutional, and religious environment, the 
principles of public law, and the influence of political theories on legal 
development—all receive adequate treatment. What, then, in Dr. Holds- 
worth’s view, was the effect of this period on English public law ? 

The result of the development of English public law during this century [he con- 
cludes (p. 300)] had been to create a state which differed from that of every other 
state in Europe. The English people had refused to identify king and state ; they had 
so developed their medieval Parliament. that it had become the predominant power 
in the state ; and they had maintained the supremacy of the law over officials as well 
as subjects, and even over the prerogative of the king. Foreign nations did not under- 
stand such a constitution. 

The long and brilliant account of public law in the first part of volume vi 
is followed by two chapters upon the enacted law and the professional 
development of the law in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
chapters which form a continuation of the story related in volume v. The 
chief topics in this part of volume vi are the proclamations, commerce 
and industry, the press and copyright, the Statute of Frauds, the legal 
profession, the leading lawyers, the collapse of the old system of legal 
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education, the literature of the law, and the condition of common law and 
equity. Among the sketches of the lawyers of the period special attention 
may be drawn to those which deal with the character, career, and writings 
of Nottingham (pp. 539-48), Hale (pp. 574-95), and Roger North (pp. 619- 
24). The professional development of the law, which is so ably sketched 
in this last chapter of the volume, is of more than historical interest to 
the lawyer, for during the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
emergence of modern conditions stamped upon our law and legal institu- 
tions many of the characteristics with which we of to-day are familiar. 
As Dr. Holdsworth remarks, in 1700 


the old rivalry between law and equity was dead. Each was ready to recognize the 
sphere of the other; and thus a parallel and a harmonious development of both was 
ensured, which rendered possible that settlement of their spheres and principles which 
was the work of the eighteenth century (p. 671). 

The mastery of his materials which Dr. Holdsworth displays in his first 
six volumes is proof positive that he is equally at home in medieval and 
modern periods. One of his gifts is vision. Throughout the three new 
volumes which now lie open before us there is clear recognition of the close 
historical relationship between continental and English legal growth and 
between the history of law and the history of economic, religious, and 
political development. It is this breadth of historical vision, coupled with 
painstaking care in the explanation of details, which gives a character of 
distinction to the work and which marks the author as an historian of 
the first order. Nor is there failure to see and explain the amazing con- 
tinuity in the history of our law and legal institutions. At all points there 
is perception of the underlying conservatism of the English nation in the 
matter of law no less than in the realm of social, religious, and political 
progress. Even under changed conditions, and under the cloak of new 
machinery and new ideas, much of the traditional stock of legal lore and 
legal process continues to persist from one age into another. 

H. D. Hazevtine. 


Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward VI. Vols. i and ii, 1547-8, 1548-9. 
(London : Stationery Office, 1924.) 


Tue last volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls brought the series down 
to 1509, and it has now been resumed at 1547, the intervening period 
having been covered by the monthly digests in the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII’s reign. A single volume of index will be prepared for the 
whole of Edward VI’s reign. 

In the two volumes now before us the outstanding interest is the 
dispersal of the chantry lands granted to the king by parliament at the 
close of 1547. A survey of the property was made by groups of commis- 
sioners who were appointed for the various counties on 14 February 1548, 
and on 27 April Sir Walter Mildmay and Robert Keylwaye were authorized 
to sell the lands, the government, with heavy military expenses behind and 
before it, being anxious to obtain ready money (ii. 57, 135-7). A further 
commission in June, on the working of which these volumes supply no 
evidence, arranged for pensioning the dispossessed chantry priests, &c., 
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and aspired to a programme of charitable works to be financed out of the 
forfeited lands (i. 417). Mildmay’s commission stipulates that the lands 
sold were to be held in chief by knight’s service except where an estate did 
not exceed £4 in clear yearly value; but as a matter of fact very few of 
the parcels of land did exceed that sum. Generally the price paid was 
computed on the basis of twenty years’ purchase, and the old assumption 
that the estates passed into the rapacious hands of landowners without 
profit to the Crown is wrong, at least for the period covered so far by the 
calendar. Even Warwick paid at the usual rate for what he received 
(ii. 29) ; and the receipts of the court of augmentations show that £112,964 
were received from the sale of lands in 1548, and £92,695 in 1549.1 Council- 
lors did endow themselves with titles and lands,” but they were not chantry 
lands. Much of the purchasing, no doubt, was speculative, for the grants 
often include very widely scattered property ; and it requires no vivid 
imagination to conceive from the hundreds of tenants’ names which occur 
in the grants how widespread must have been the impression created by 
the transference of such numerous small estates. Needless to say, these 
names, and the other particulars about the estates which the calendar 
contains, make it a very rich quarry for genealogists, topographers, and 
antiquarians. 

Attention may be called to the following miscellaneous entries: a 
commission, dated 14 February 1547, for compounding with holders of 
land or rents of £40 value who wished to avoid taking up knighthood 
(i. 185-6); a commission of array to Lord Russell dated 25 June 1549 
upon which Miss Scott Thomson laid stress in her recent book on the 
Lords Lieutenants,* but which she was unable to find (ii. 251); grants of 
annuities to Norman Leslie and others of the party responsible for Cardinal 
Beaton’s murder (i. 193); and an interesting licence to an Antwerp 
merchant to set up what we may describe as private monts de piété in 
imitation of those he had established in the Netherlands, the object being 
to check the uncharitable and conscienceless shifts of usurers (ii. 9).* 
Finally there are two dispensations, the one to Sir John Mason ‘ that he. 
a layman and married and not in holy orders, may accept and hold the 
deanery of Winchester cathedral ’ (ii. 246); the other (i. 215), a similar 
but more general dispensation, to Sir Thomas Smith, where the reason 
given is, ‘ Eo quod presbiter vel aliis sacris ordinibus initiatus non sit vel 
gradum doctoratus theologie vel alium gradum scholasticum per statuta . . . 
non... [ete.]... vel etiamsi uxorem vel uxores posthac rite et legitime 
duxerit’. The entry about Mason seems specific enough to dispose of a recent 
criticism of Sir Charles Mallet for describing him as a layman ;* but in 
the case of Smith we have his own definite statement, ‘ A° 33 . . . sacerdotio 
sum donatus ’,* in notes on his life prefixed to an astrological manuscript 


* Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558, p. 217. 

* Cf. vol. i, pp. 22, 23, 25, 42, 45, 109-11, 113, 115, 124, 168, 184, 193, 238, 240, 
243, 252. 

p. 26. 

* Cf. Thomas Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury, ed. R. H. Tawney, Introd., p. 125. 

* The Times Literary Supplement, 30 October 1924, p. 677. 

* Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 325, fo. 3; cf. Archaeologia, xxxviii. 105. 
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of his, and the clause in the letters patent should probably be regarded 
as hypothetical, not every statement in it being necessarily a statement 
of fact. J. E. NEALE. 


Correspondance de la Cour d@ Espagne sur les Affaires des Pays-Bas au 
XVII* Siécle. Tome i. Précis de la Correspondance de Philippe IV, 
1598-1621. Par Henri Loncuay et JoserH Cuverier. (Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire. Bruxelles: 
Kiessling, 1923.) 

Les Préliminaires du Traité de Londres, 29 Aott 1604. Par JosEPH 


Cuve.ier. (Extrait de la Revue Belge de Philologie et d Histoire. 
Bruxelles: Lamertin, 1923.) 


Ir is more than eighty years since Gachard first worked at the documents 
at Simancas which bear on the history of the Spanish Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century, and during that long time the papers have been 
picked over by many historians. None the less, the full calendar which 
the Belgian Academy has undertaken will be most welcome to all students 
of that time. It puts the explored in its relation to the unexplored, points 
out where much new material is to be ound, and completes the first stage 
in the process of making it available. The general plan is, roughly, that 
of the English calendars of state papers. M. Cuvelier seems to us to hope 
too much when he says that ‘ le grand avantage des publications de l’espéce 
est de rendre inutile le recours aux documents mémes’ (p. xv, n.); and 
he is conscious that a number of the entries in this first volume give very 
little information about the contents of the documents, so that it falls 
short in this respect of what might reasonably have been achieved. It 
would be ungracious to lay stress on this defect, or on some other 
slight faults of editing, such as one or two slips between the old and new 
styles in dates; because these errors arise partly from the fact that 
M. Cuvelier’s task was to edit an incomplete work which the learned and 
experienced M. Lonchay did not live to finish. In the further volumes 
M. Cuvelier will be more his own master, and he will no doubt avoid such 
entries as no. 1550, where we get the following account of the contents of 
a document of 1621: ‘ Nomination au commandement en chef de deux 
des trois compagnies écossaises de l’armée de Flandre ’, without the name 
of the person appointed. The use of such expressions as ‘ nos ancétres ’ 
(no. 152) is not appropriate to the calendar form, nor the frequent use of 
* Belgique’ when neither it nor its Spanish equivalent can very well be 
in the originals. One of the strongest points of the editing is the provision 
of numerous and valuable foot-notes explaining the text and giving 
references to the literature of the subjects. An addition which, though 
it would cost much trouble, would add materially to the ease of using 
the volume would be a system of cross-references or at least a classified 
table of the documents calendared. At present the entries are in a single 
chronological series, though they are extremely miscellaneous and come 
from several distinct series of documents ; there is no key to finding any 
one entry or matter except a good index of persons and places. 

Among the many subjects on which new light is thrown we must confine 
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ourselves to mentioning one or two. Easily the most important for 
English readers is that which M. Cuvelier has treated in the two articles 
of which we have set the title at the head of the present review. Here he 
collects the entries relating to the peace negotiations with James | 
and, bringing them into relation with the other authorities, not only 
gives the fullest existing narrative of the negotiations but also draws an . 
important conclusion on an obscure question. This is that the dispatches 
of Aremberg, the representative of the ‘ archdukes’, prove that he did not 
act in any way culpably in his dealings with Cobham and Raleigh. 
M. Cuvelier has no difficulty in showing that any such intrigue as was 
imputed to him was quite contrary to Aremberg’s general conduct and 
intentions, that he was hardly in a position to make the offers ascribed to 
him, and that in his correspondence he consistently, to use his own words, 
“espére que l’Archiduc verra o¥ sont ses vrais amis qu’il ne devra pas 
abandonner pour suivre ceux qui lui conseillent de favoriser les fauteurs 
de troubles’. On the whole subject his correspondence is, however, 
if we may judge from the calendar, surprisingly meagre. It is clear from 
Cecil’s remarks at the trial? that a communication was made to Aremberg 
about the examination of Renzi (or Laurency), who was alleged to have been 
his intermediary in the plot; but Aremberg does not trouble to mention 
this to his principals. 

In comparison with this the other references to English affairs are 
less important. There is a good deal about commercial matters, and 
an almost continuous view of Spanish commercial policy in relation to the 
Dutch and English may be acquired. In particular the plan of the Biscayan 
Gauna receives a good deal of illustration. Gauna was the most important 
of the various projectors who tried to solve the connected problems of 
raising a revenue, saving the trade of the Indies from the Dutch, and 
reviving the sunken economic life of the southern Netherlands. His 
policy was a combination of protectionism with the termination of the 
old unworkable prohibitions against Dutch commerce, and it was put into 
practice from the spring of 1603 till the autumn of the following year. 
It failed because it tried to do too much, because it provoked retaliation 
from France, and because success would have required far more control 
over the course of trade than the governments of Brussels or Madrid 
could exercise. Gauna, of course, laid the blame on hostile interests. 
This was the one serious attempt to get away from the ruinous system 
of hostility to the trade of the Dutch. Other projects, some of which 
concerned the English more closely, never got a serious trial. One obstacle 
to them was the continued prevalence of heresy in the Spanish Netherlands. 
on which there is a good deal of evidence in this volume. The military 
historian will find a few gleanings. On the general constitutional develop- 
ment, the interpretation of Philip II’s ‘ cession’ of the Netherlands, and 
related questions, there is not much that is not already well known in 
such works as Rodriguez Villa’s Ambrosio Spinola; nor is niuch added 
to the history of the Twelve Years’ Truce and other diplomatic events. 

' Cuvelier, p. 497; see also Lonchay and Cuvelier, no. 352. 


* State Trials, ii. 13. M. Cuvelier does not seem to have used the reports of the 
trial. 
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On personal and local matters there is, as might have been expected, a 

rich crop of new details, and the volume should by no means be overlooked 

by biographers, for instance of Creswell, Semple, and Sir Francis Vere. 
G. N. CiarK. 


Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-1689. Vol. viii, four parts. Edited by 
Wituiam A. Saaw, D.Litt. (London: Stationery Office, 1923.) 


Dr. SHaw is to be congratulated on the completion of another section of 
his magnum opus, which maintains its importance as it advances. It is 
unfortunate, although inevitable, that its value will only be justly 
appraised by those willing to toil patiently through more than two thousand 
pages of small print, and this in spite of an elaborate index. Whoever 
perseveres to the end will glean a rich harvest of new facts about an 
almost infinite variety of topics. These are too numerous for even a list 
of the principal, but a few specimens may be noted. Any one studying 
our foreign relations during this reign could easily compile an apparently 
complete list of our diplomatic representatives abroad, their salaries and 
allowances. Among their expenses postage figures prominently, and the 
details supply some particulars of postal routes in Europe, as well as of 
centres whence intelligence was derived. As the sums due to ambassadors 
were reckoned in the coinage of the countries to which they were accredited, 
and then converted into English money, rates of exchange can easily be 
discovered. 

Probably the most important document calendared is the book con- 
taining a list of the sentences imposed during the ‘ Bloody Assizes’, and 
compiled for commissioners for finding and seizing forfeited estates. 
Macaulay made this list the basis of his calculation of the number of 
Monmouth’s followers actually executed, 320. On the other hand, 
F. A. Inderwick, in his Side-Lights on the Stuarts, extracted all the entries 
in the jail-book for the western circuit, and found the number starred as 
executed to be 65, to which must be added those hanged after its compila- 
tion, in all not more than 150. His theory is that James intervened and 
ordered Jeffreys to slacken proceedings. This is possible since at Dor- 
chester, where the trials commenced on 3 September, 74 are enumerated 
in the treasury-book as ‘ executed’, and the jail-book thus starred 58. 
At Taunton, however, where the assizes began on 17 September, about 
140 are described as ‘ to be executed’ in the former book, and only 5 are 
marked in the latter as having suffered the extreme penalty at the time 
when it was made up. But some of the prisoners not starred as executed 
in the jail-book are known to have been executed (as Benjamin Hewling). 
so that the value of any statistics based on it is dubious, and it is possible 
that the figures of Macaulay are not so excessive as has been supposed. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt whatever that he was guilty of 
rhetorical exaggeration when he states that in Somersetshire ‘ two hundred 
and thirty-three prisoners were in a few days hanged, drawn, and 
quartered’. Both the jail-book and the treasury-book made it clear that 
except at Dorchester there was no unseemly haste to execute those 
sentenced to death : in fact there was an unusual delay in carrying out the 
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sentences, though this may have been due to no higher motive than a 
desire to extract ransoms from the well-to-do. The precipitancy at 
Dorchester was probably the result of a determination to strike terror at 
the start. 
It is a pity that Dr. Shaw still persists in his introductions in reiterating 
his peculiar, not to say perverse, views on the merits of Charles II as a 
patriotic ruler, instead of confining himself to the task he is so well qualified 
to perform, that of outlining the financial history of the years covered by 
his Calendars. It is strange to read that the appeals of Charles II to 
parliament for money were ‘ pressing, manly, frank, and completely 
justified ’, when it was known that the king, no novice in the art of 
dissembling, fumbled when giving utterance to what Dr. Osmund Airy 
rightly calls ‘ an open and deliberate lie’.1_ The reasons Dr. Shaw assigns 
for the generosity of parliament to James II as compared with its lack of 
generosity to his brother seem largely imaginative. He emphasizes the 
large addition James made to the standing army, which entailed an annual 
expenditure of about £530,000 as against £200,000 in the previous reign, 
but unluckily continues that ‘ the increased army James had raised was 
not disbanded in 1689’. Surely Dr. Shaw has not forgotten that before 
his flight James ordered the disbandment of his army, and thereby gave 
his successful rival the trouble of raising a new force for the reconquest of 
Ireland. It is surprising, too, that in the description of the parliamentary 
grants to James in 1685, no use has been made of the Memoirs of Thomas, 
Earl of Ailesbury. This nobleman, then a commoner, was commissioned 
by the king to convene a meeting of members of parliament and to explain 
the royal wishes with regard to the settlement of the revenue. His account 
of the meeting, and of James’s own remarks on the principles of taxation, 
* merits attention. Apart from these unhappy features of the introduction, 
the manner in which Dr. Shaw has performed his editorial duties in other 
respects deserves the highest praise. In particular gratitude may be 
expressed for the very detailed tables of revenue and expenditure which 
are printed from the Lowndes Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 
Goprrey Davies. 


The Later Non-Jurors. By Henry Broxap. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1924.) 


Mr. BroxaP must be congratulated upon a work which has displaced all its 
predecessors, and the Rev.S. L.Ollard must be thanked for making it possible. 
It was he who secured the Brett papers for the Bodleian Library in 1916, 
and who brought to light the evidence in the archives of the Scottish 
episcopalian church for non-juring history. It was known that in 1779, 
on the death of their last bishop, the survivors of that branch of the 
non-jurors who claimed to be the followers of Sancroft and adhered to the 
Jacobite cause passed under the rule of their Scottish allies, to merge 
themselves in the church of England in 1788, when the episcopalians of 
Scotland abandoned Jacobitism ; but it had occurred to no one to search 
at Edinburgh, where the records of the English non-jurors have lain hidden 
* Essex Papers, i. 161. 
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since they were taken into the charge of the Scottish bishops. The evidence 
for the successive consecrations of the non-juring bishops, and for a multi- 
tude of facts concerning their church, has been discovered at Edinburgh ; 
and the Brett papers have not only thrown light on inner relations, largely 
controversial, of the little society, but have corrected a number of tradi- 
tional errors. For instance, it was believed, even by Overton, that the 
two bishops named Thomas Brett were father and son. It now appears that 
they were not related, and that the supposed son was the elder of the two. 

The controversies were not directly of historical interest ; their his- 
tory has now been made clear. Perhaps the devotion of the leaders to 
their respective ecclesiastical positions may have distracted them from 
any effort to propagate their cause. But there is no evidence of leadership 
or gift of organization or desire to gain proselytes. It was a wholly defen- 
sive position, and therefore the movement died out. It is evident that 
it could have been perpetuated had the leaders been sufficiently interested ; 
it was not fear of the government that deterred them from continuing their 
succession. In fact, the revolting party which came to call itself the 
‘ True British Catholic Church ’, and to disclaim any inheritance from the 
pre-revolution church of England, did maintain its existence a little 
longer than the original body. In regard to them also Mr. Broxap has 
added to knowledge, and has made Thomas Deacon, the Manchester 
physician who was their most notable bishop, a more distinct figure than 
hitherto. Dealing with grave men, whose lives were devoted to debate on 
serious topics, it would not have been easy for him to enliven his narrative. 
Yet he cites from the Brett papers letters of Mrs. Blackmore, a lady of 
spirit and humour and strong partisanship. Had he quoted her more 
freely his book would be brighter. But his story is clear and convincing, 
and it does not seem likely that we can hope, except in antiquarian detail, 
for additions to his careful and sympathetic narrative. 

E. W. Watson. 


Histoire Politique des Protestants Frangais (1715-94). Parl Abbé Joseru 
Deprev. 2 vols. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1925.) 


THis work forms a part of the ‘ Bibliothéque d’Enseignement de |’ Histoire 
Ecclésiastique ’, which was started in 1897 to continue by private enterprise 
the project entrusted by Leo XIII to the cardinals Luca, Pitra, and 
Hergenroether of writing a universal ecclesiastical history in the light of 
modern criticism. The high standard of historical erudition set for the 
series has been maintained in these volumes. They are written after an 
exhaustive study of published and unpublished material, with a sympa- 
thetic understanding both of the civic and religious disabilities of the 
members of the reformed religion and of the difficulties of successive 
intendants, governors, and secretaries of state in reconciling the harshness 
of the canon and civil law with the growth of a more tolerant public 
opinion. Not only were the pastors liable to the sentence of death, but of 
those who attended their services en désert the men ran the risk of being 
sent to the galleys and the women to perpetual imprisonment in the 
infamous Tour de Constance. Further, marriages by protestant pastors 
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were invalid, and the offspring of such unions illegitimate and incapable 
of inheriting. The seventy years between the death of Louis XIV and the 
beginnings of the Revolution show the swing of the pendulum between the 
extremes of severity and leniency in the administration of the law, which 
was due more to the convictions of individuals and the pressure of foreign 
policy than to a consistent movement towards toleration. But amongst 
the more enlightened, even of the catholic clergy, the position of protestant 
marriages was felt to be a scandal, and almost on the eve of the Revolution 
the parliament of Paris registered Malesherbes’s edict, which permitted 
civil marriage and private worship and opened most public careers to 
non-catholics. 

When with the outbreak of the Revolution protestants could exercise 
equal rights as citizens, electors, and representatives with their catholic 
brothers, they did not show the toleration which they had long claimed 
and at last won. Their most distinguished representative, Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne, set himself to destroy the power of the priests and the Roman 
catholic church. But the blow aimed at catholicism struck protestant- 
ism. The religion which had survived and even flourished under severe 
persecution soon succumbed, after a few years’ toleration, to the goddess 
of reason, again illustrating the saying that the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church. The abbé Dedieu is aware of the influence of the 
philosophers on the reformed religion and on the spirit of toleration, but 
he does not attempt to discuss how far this spirit was influenced by the 
religious dissensions of the catholics themselves. His aim was to write 
a political history of the French protestants, and in this he has admirably 
succeeded. M. A. PickFrorD. 


History of Australian Land Settlement. By 8. R. Roperts. (Melbourne : 
University Press, 1924.) 


Mr. Roserts’s book will be invaluable to all students of Australian history. 
It is the fruit of very extensive and careful research; the author has 
not only consulted the printed and manuscript sources in the public 
libraries of Australia, but has unearthed material hitherto unknown and 
scattered in various parts of the country. The references to documents, 
as is fitting in a book which will serve as the introduction to a subject 
hitherto very inadequately treated, are full and precise, and the biblio- 
graphy of twenty pages will be of the greatest value to future students. 
The subject is worth the great care which Mr. Roberts has given to 
it. From the very first days of the colony, land settlement has been at the 
core of Australian history ; it has determined every development distinc- 
tively Australian, in contrast with those common elements of constitutional 
history which Australia has shared with New Zealand, Canada, or South 
Africa. The conflict of the man with the land has been at the bottom of 
all the romance of Australian history, and all the achievement. That 
conflict has, from the beginning, been waged by individuals. And the 
central problem in Australian land settlement, the problem which is kept 
well to the fore throughout the book, has been that of gaining the immediate 
advantages of individual energy without giving it such undue latitude as 
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would have sacrificed the rights and opportunities of future generations. 
In the first period of Australian land settlement (1788 to 1831) the problem 
was imperfectly grasped. From the ‘ state socialism’ of early days the 
colony advanced under Governor Macquarie to laisser-faire. Settlers, 
having been granted land and convict assistance, had now to rely upon 
themselves for the production and marketing of their produce. Macquarie 
attempted in 1817 to establish a correspondence between the amount of 
capital which the grantee brought to the land and the amount of land 
which he received, but the grants remained capricious and disorderly. 
Even before 1820, therefore, the sale of land was advocated by Wentworth, 
Macquarie, and Bigge ; and from 1824 the principle of sale was tentatively 
admitted as supplementary to that of the grant. But the new principle 
was for some time of little importance, and despite the good work done by 
the Australian Agricultural Company, the Van Diemen’s Land Company, 
and similar associations on a smaller scale, the system of land grants 
produced such glaring abuses and failures (the most notable being that of 
the Swan River Colony) that Wakefield’s propaganda found a ready hearing, 
and the first step towards the adoption of his theory was made in 1831, 
when Lord Goderich fixed the price of land at 5s. the acre. The results 
of the Wakefield influence have already been well analysed by Mr. R. C. 
Mills in his Systematic Colonisation of Australia. Perhaps the most enduring 
of those results are the South Australian venture, and the swamping of 
the convict element in the great stream of immigration which flowed 
throughout the thirties. The complete embodiment of Wakefield’s 
principles in the ordinance of 1840, when a uniform price of £1 per acre 
was fixed for land, and auction entirely abolished, had, however, a different 
effect. With the exception of town lots chosen under the special survey 
regulations, there was a serious falling-off of land sales. From 1839 to 
1851 only £370,000 of land was sold, and in the forties the stream of 
immigration began to dry up. 

The third period of Australian land history is the period of triumphant 
squatting. The name ‘ squatter’, which appeared in Tasmania in the 
twenties and in New South Wales in the thirties, belongs in Australia 
particularly to graziers who occupied lands on a large scale. The rise 
of the squatters may be traced to the first successful efforts of Macarthur 
in sheep-breeding ; graziers within the recognized bounds of occupation 
paid for a yearly licence to their lands, but others went further afield and 
occupied pastures in a manner which the official voice denounced as ‘a 
systematic violation of the law’. The squatters followed in the tracks of 
the explorers, most of whom went afield, ‘not to provide subjects for 
coloured pictures of hairy men scrambling over impossible purple boulders ’, 
but to find new land for their sheep. An act of 1836 took the first step 
in legalizing the position of the squatters, in asserting the claim of the 
state towards them, and in placing them under supervision. In 1839 
a further step was taken in the same direction; but the position of the 
squatters remained uncertain, and they agitated for three things—security 
of tenure, compensation for improvements, and pre-emptive right. Two 
measures of Gipps in 1844, while going a good way to meet their demands, 
safeguarded, at the same time, the rights of the community in the future, 
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but regulations following the Imperial Waste Lands Act of 1846 made 
a complete surrender to the squatters, so that they were in the position 
of monopolists holding up the occupation of the land, and became the 
object of democratic attack. Every attempt to assert the principle that 
their rights were conditional on their not standing in the way of develop- 
ment was foiled till Newcastle’s instructions of 1853, which limited their 
pre-emptive right to their homesteads and improvements, guaranteeing 
them in return security in their leases and compensation for improvements. 

A limitation of the rights of the squatters was necessary, for the 
fourth period of Australian land history had begun. The emergence of 
agriculture as the central problem of the land was hastened by the sur- 
prising growth of population following the discovery of gold; and the 
granting of responsible government to all colonies save Western Australia 
meant that the problem would be attacked, in different ways, by the 
colonists themselves. All the states adopted the method of ‘ selection ’, 
but there were wide modifications of the system from state to state. In 
New South Wales the Robertson Acts of 1861 laid down the principle 
of free selection. A settler who paid one-fourth of the price, and resided 
on his land, could select for himself an area of between 40 and 320 acres ; 
in three years he was to pay the balance of the price and would then receive 
the freehold. The occupier of the land had pre-emptive right over one 
twenty-fifth of his run, and the right of pre-lease (on short terms) of three 
times this amount. The Robertson party produced figures to show the 
impressive results of the system, but these results existed chiefly on paper. 
Individuals used ‘dummies’ to secure for themselves many selections ; 
and by selecting land in strategic positions, as for instance round water- 
holes, they could lock up vast stretches of country. The system produced 
aggregation rather than the splitting up of estates, and while alienation 
proceeded apace, cultivation lagged. Selection gave good results only when 
rigidly controlled, as was done in Victoria by the Grant Act of 1869. 

But an increasing population demanded more and more that the land 
should be thrown open, and in the next period many of the bad results of 
inadequately controlled selection had to be reversed. The different states 
progressively tightened restraints, and policies of resumption and super- 
vision developed. The dominant note since 1884 has been closer settle- 
ment, and Mr. Roberts traces the various aspects of this policy till 1920. 
Throughout his book he does justice to conditions of climate, and the 
general progress made in the methods of agriculture and stock-rearing ; 
he deals also with the development of railways, irrigation, &c. An invalu- 
able addition to the book is the series of more than ninety excellent maps 
and charts, prepared by the author’s brother. W. K. Hancock. 


Essai sur Histoire du Parti Feuillant: Adrien Duport. Par GEorGES 
Micuon. (Paris: Payot, 1924.) 


Tuis book is of a type with which students of the French Revolution have 
been familiar for more than a generation. It is a careful piece of work, 
methodical, full of quotations both long and short, a veritable mine of 
information, but withal singularly arid and inartistic, and for all its cold, 
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unimpassioned style full of question-begging epithets which betray a strong 
bias in favour of the Jacobins and the parties of disorder. Moreover, 
in his composition of the book the author seems to have halted between 
two opinions. The double title propounds a doubt. What is the chief 
subject of the book? Is it Adrien Duport, as is suggested by the large 
capitals in which his name appears on the title-page and the fact that the 
book opens at his birth and closes at his death ? Or is it the history of 
the feuillant party, a fine subject, ripe for thorough treatment, towards 
which Miss Bradby’s Life of Barnave was the first contribution in recent 
years ? If M. Michon intended to pursue the former plan it may be doubted 
whether Duport, who is not one of the greater lights in the revolutionary 
firmament, required that four hundred closely printed pages should be 
devoted to him, whereas if M. Michon intended the latter, it would seem 
that a good opportunity has been lost. Undoubtedly the most valuable 
part of the book is the analysis of the feuillant party and its influence, 
and although M. Michon’s conclusions may not prove acceptable to all, 
the work he has here presented to the public does undoubtedly add 
considerably to our knowledge of the legislative assembly. Especially is 
this the case in the use made by M. Michon of the Indicateur, but when 
M. Michon tries to establish the supremacy of the triumvirate in the 
counsels of the court during the year preceding the catastrophe of 10 August 
he seems to be carried away by enthusiasm. Nobody would dream of 
denying their importance, but after all, they were not the only moderate 
party (reactionary, if you will) in Paris at the time, and the use by Louis XVI 
of language common to Mallet du Pan, the triumvirate, and other anti- 
Jacobins is not of itself evidence that the triumvirate controlled the court. 
Indeed in this, as in other matters, it would have been better for France 
had Louis XVI been controlled by some one and kept in a consistent 
path. Nor again can one follow M. Michon in accepting without reserve the 
fashionable view that the ‘massacre’ of the Champ de Mars was the result 
of a bourgeois plot, unless a decision to terminate disorder can be so 
described. That Bailly and Lafayette were determined to meet force by 
force is as clear as daylight, as is also their scrupulous adhesion to the letter 
of the law, while it is equally clear that it was only the lack of discipline 
in the national guard, which, when violently assaulted with missiles, 
could not forbear retaliating without authority, that gave the handle to 
all subsequent attacks on both Lafayette and Bailly. The whole thing 
was so accidental that it is a misuse of words to talk of a deliberate plot. 
Further, exception may be taken to M. Michon’s general use of the term 
bourgeois. To argue that the Revolution culminated in the overthrow of 
the bourgeois régime because the relics of the feudal dues were abolished 
by law on 25 August 1792 (p. 430), and insinuate therefore that socialistic 
ideas disregarding the rights of private property prevailed, is to neglect the 
obvious fact that individual property was declared inviolable in the existing 
and subsequent declarations of the rights of man, while the fate of the 
Babouvistes under the directory shows how little sympathy was given to 
socialistic or communistic ideas by the men of 1792, 1793, and 1794. 
Wherever else the inspiration of socialistic ideas is to be sought, it is not 
among the organizers of the revolution of 10 August that it will be found. 
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As for Duport, he had by then seen the error of his ways, and, like other 
moderates, he was fated to see himself made the tool of a court which never 
trusted him. His chief period of greatness was undoubtedly the constituent 
assembly, but even here M. Michon shows how the triumvirate in practice 
never continued in one stay, adhering now to the extreme left, then 
clinging to Mirabeau, then turning against that unscrupulous politician 
when they found he had no further use for them. But in his paper schemes 
Duport is singular in having some regard for the lessons of experience, 
and he was willing to adopt ideas which had been practised with success 
in England and the United States. Of all these projects M. Michon gives 
an abundant account, though we might criticize the identification, on 
p. 176, of justices of the peace with itinerant justices in this country ; but 
it may well be doubted whether the adoption of institutions indigenous 
to England would have then proved of advantage to other countries such 
as France, and whether the constituent assembly did not act wisely in 
building up a judicial system based on its own experience «. the old 
parliamentary system of France. 

There is an appendix printing in full the surviving letters of Barnave, 
culled from the library at Grenoble and the National Archives. Part of 
this correspondence has already been printed, and it was used by Miss 
Bradby, but it has never before been collected and printed in extenso. 


L. G. Wickuam Leaa. 


The Monroe Doctrine: Its Importance in the International Life of the States 
of the New World. By Atesanpro Atvarez. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1924.) 


Tuts work, by a distinguished Latin-American jurist, is a very useful one. 
It consists of 110 pages of text and about 460 of documents. Some of 
the latter were published in the International American Conference 
Reports, &c., vol. iv (Historical Appendix), recently, but it is useful to 
have them accessible. 

The first points on which M. Alvarez lays stress are the anticipation of 
the doctrine by the Chilean Egana in 1811 (pp. 113-16), and by Bolivar 
during 1815-17 (pp. 116-19). He attaches importance (and rightly, 
I think, despite assertions to the contrary) to Bolivar’s designs at the 
Congress of Panama (pp. 141-55). The fact is that Bolivar, after seeing the 
failure of congress, described it in 1828 as a fanfarronada. At the time he 
seems to have believed in its efficacy. 

On one point at this period M. Alvarez is in error, or, at least, on 
dangerous ground. The question of Cuba and Porto Rico was viewed by 
the United States during 1825-6 as a case of the ‘ special interests’ of 
their country (pp. 40-8, 93). Hence they warned France of the danger of 
interfering there (p. 94). But that was because of the danger from slave- 
insurrection and proximity to the United States. As a general principle 
the United States were not prepared to warn off European powers by force 
of arms from the American continent at any time previous to 1845. As 
M. Alvarez says (pp. 106-7) their protests against the British reoccupation 
of the Falkland Isles (1833, p. 106) and Guatemala (1835, p. 106) were 
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distinctly feeble. This was because they did not consider their ‘ special 
interests ’ endangered. 

As regards the European reception of the Monroe doctrine during 
1823-4 (p. 39) M. Alvarez seems to have been unable to use the extracts 
from documents published by me in the October number of this 
Review.' He also omits to state that during 1829-30 Spain sent an armed 
expedition to Mexico. 

At any time since 1845 the United States have been ready to assert an 
interpretation of the Monroe doctrine which has varied at different times, 
but has always implied a threat of complications, and sometimes a definite 
menace of armed action, in the case of European aggressive interference in 
Spanish America. The extracts, drawn from a great variety of sources, 
published in this connexion are especially valuable, and M. Alvarez has 
compiled a handy vade mecum to all aspects of the Monroe doctrine. 
Since 1895 it is difficult to say what the real position is. European inter- 
vention has been removed, but the archives of the United States and of 
Latin America have not yet revealed all the secrets of their relations. 
But for this we can hardly blame M. Alvarez. © Haro~p TEMPERLEY. 


The Origins of the War of 1870 : New Documents from the German Archives. 
By Rosert Howarp Lorp. (Harvard Historical Series, vol. xxviii. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard University Press, 1924.) 

Proressor Lorp’s new work is the result of a detailed examination of 
seven volumes of documents in the Berlin archives. More than half the 
book is filled by 235 transcripts of dispatches and telegrams which give 
the German side of the diplomatic battle of the twelve days (3-15 July) 
preceding the French declaration of war. In addition there are some 
twenty Austrian and Spanish dispatches from Berlin, and other corre- 
spondence between Marshal Prim and the Hohenzollern princes. 

In the first portion of the volume Dr. Lord has retold in the light of 
this evidence—much of it hitherto unpublished—the main facts of the 
Hohenzollern candidature, the events leading to the Ems crisis, the 
telegram and the final drift to war. 

It was the Prussian envoy at Madrid, Baron von Werther, who at a 
dinner-party held at Biarritz in November 1866, at the house of Mrs. O’Shea, 
first suggested Leopold of Hohenzollern as a suitable candidate for the 
Spanish throne. Bismarck seems to have been already directly interested 
in the question by the summer of 1869 and the blame for the initial crisis 
of 3 July 1870 is mainly his. The author gives a more detailed account 
than we have yet had of the ‘ Werther mission’ to Ems on the 6th, which 
was not less important than the Benedetti mission. In order to hold 
back the king from concession, Bismarck urged him, through Abeken, to 
take a bold course. 


The firm and fearless attitude which we have always hitherto adopted in the face of 
every disturbance in Paris is the most essential factor to which we owe the preserva- 
tion of peace. France, in my opinion, fears a serious breach more than we ; but if 
we give ground for the belief that we are the more afraid French insolence will soon 
leave us no other choice than war. . 


1 Ante, xxxix. 590. 


‘ 
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The Werther report of the 12th is here published in full for the first time, 
and it is clearly established that it only came to Bismarck’s knowledge 
at about midnight on the 13th and not at noon of that day. Werther’s 
letter was the cause of the final refusal of an audience to Benedetti, but 
it had nothing whatever to do with Bismarck’s editing of the Ems telegram. 
As regards the famous‘ park’ interview Dr. Lord shows that although the 
fact was concealed in Abeken’s first draft of the Ems telegram, it was 
King William who initiated the conversation with Benedetti. Another 
remarkable telegram composed at the supper-party on the 13th makes it 
plain that even if France had not raised the demand for guarantees of 
renunciation there would still have been war. The ‘ Gallic bull’ was 
to be stirred by an ‘ ultimatum’ requiring France ‘ to explain her 
intentions towards Germany’. The arrival of Abeken’s telegram from 
Ems, however, caused this plan of campaign to be dropped, and the 
revised edition of the Ems telegram was utilized in its place. The real 
truth about Bismarck’s conduct here is that although he added nothing 
which was not in the original telegram, and changed scarcely a single 
word, he altered the whole sense of it 


by insinuating that the sole answer William had made to the French demand was to 
break off relations with the ambassador; by concealing the primary object of the 
sending of the adjutant (to confirm the news of the renunciation), and the real meaning 
of the words ‘ nothing further to communicate’ ; and above all by so phrasing things 
that the public was likely to draw the conclusion—as it actually did—that all relations 
with France had been abruptly and decisively terminated. 

It is doubtful whether the Ems telegram itself made war more certain 
than it was, for although the French cabinet was agreed to drop the 
demand for guarantees, neither the war party in France nor that in 
Germany was disposed to accept a pacific settlement. 

Dr. Lord’s monograph is notable for its exhaustive analysis of the 
documents which it presents. The dexterous use of telegrams and the 
continental Bradshaw is an interesting departure from the usual method 
of diplomatic history. The whole story has of course still to be written, 
and in many volumes. It is to be hoped that the French official publica- 
tion, Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870, which has as yet only 
reached 1866, will throw some light on the obscurities of the last few days. 
It is unlikely to affect seriously the judgement of Dr. Lord that ‘ it is 
difficult not to accuse both governments in 1870 of criminally playing 
with fire W. A. 


Kai Two vols. By Sp. P. Lampros. (Athens: 
Privately printed, 1912-24.) 


Wuen the late Professor Lampros died, he left unfinished the historical 
work on the last despots of the Morea, for which for forty years he had 
collected materials from seventy-two libraries (including that of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and the Bodleian) in eighteen countries. The com- 
mittee for the issue of his literary remains has now published two hand- 
some volumes of this book, containing the general preface to the whole 
work and the two special prefaces to either volume by the author with 
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three additional notes by the editor, the well-known scholar, K. I. K. 
Bogiatzides. The first volume comprises an anonymous appeal to the 
Council of Florence—at which the despot Demetrios Palaiologos was 
present, like the Emperor John VI, his brother—writings of Markos 
Eugenikos, metropolitan of Ephesos, of his brother John, and of John 
Dokeianos, the Pontic scholar who lived in the Morea. The second volume 
embraces treatises and letters of, and to, Gennadios the Scholarios. Some 
of these pieces have been published previously, or subsequently to the 
author’s death, by Boissonade, Driiseke, Mgr. Petit, and others. But the 
object of this collection was not theological but historical, although we have 
to winnow a few grains of historical fact from much Byzantine verbiage. 
Of special interest are the ‘ Descriptions of Corinth and Petrina’; the 
memorial to the despot Theodore I, when he thought of becoming a monk - 
in 1427; the consolatory address to Constantine on the death of his first 
wife, Theodora Tocco, in 1429 ; the monody on the death of Maria, princess 
of Trebizond and wife of John VI, in 1439; the funeral oration over 
Theodore II in 1443 ; the two prayers ‘ for the safety of the Peloponnese ’, 
one of which alludes to the Albanian insurrection there in 1453 (ii. 159) ; 
and the letter to Theodore Karystenos about the Albanians of the Morea 
(ii. 185). Other historical allusions are to Phrangopoulos, founder of the 
Pantanassa church at Mistra (i. 165), to Nikephoros Cheilas, ‘ the Prince ° 
—a supposed descendant of the Villehardouin princes of Achaia—to 
Constantine at Patras, to the visit of Demetrios’s daughter to Venetian 
Nauplia about 1450, to the Blessed Leontios, a native of Monemvasia who 
became a monk near Aigion, and to the election of Fantinos as metro- 
politan of Athens in 1440 (i. 22). 

Outside the Morea there are letters to Lippomano, duke of Crete 
(1435-7), and a member of the same family of which there is a monument 
at Chalkis, and to Asanes in Lemnos, probably the governor of Imbros 
visited by Cyriacus of Ancona (ii. 234). We have allusions to Palamede 
Gattilusio, under whom the heretic Juvenalios was active at Ainos, and to 
Dorino I Gattilusio, ‘ the best and most glorious lord of Mytilene, devoted 
to letters and possessed of their beauty ’ (ii. 249, 285). Contributions to 
the history of Trebizond are the letters to the emperors Alexios IV, John IV, 
and David, and to Amoiroutzes (i. 155-7, 204-7; ii. 236). They mention 
that minister’s mission to Italy, enclose a copy of the funeral oration on 
Markos Eugenikos to John IV and his brother David—a passage con- 
firmatory of the earlier date of John’s accession, as Lampros noticed '— 
and announce a present of fruit to ‘ the emperors of Trebizond’. These 
cannot, however, have been David and his nephew Alexios, as Lampros 
conjectured, because the text describes them as‘ father and son’, a descrip- 
tion which would fit Alexios IV and either of his sons, John and Alexan- 
der, whom he is known to have associated successively with him in the 
empire. 

The work, of which these volumes are the first instalment, contains 
a lifelike portrait of the author and is in every way a scholarly production 
worthy of his memory. MILier. 


» Ante, xxxviii. 408 ff. 


| 
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Le Japon, Histoire et Civilisation. Tomes viiet viii. By the Marguis 
DE LA Maze.iere. (Paris: Plon, 1923.) 


WuatTEVER criticisms may be offered as to details, the seventh volume of 
this series is well worthy of the attention of every student of the history of 
civilization. The author’s aim is to show the character, historical develop- 
ment, and extension of western civilization, especially into Asia, its condi- 
tion at the beginning of the present century, and the influence of modern 
Japan over the whole of the Orient. In order to do this he traces the 
development not only of western, but of each type of prevailing civilization 
in masterly fashion. Describing the character of ‘occidental’ or Franco- 
English civilization, as contrasted with the Mediterranean type, he depicts 
its dominating influence on European development, its transit by land 
through semi-civilized Russia and semi-barbaric Islamic nations to India, 
and its more direct transit by sea to India and the Far East, especially to 
Japan. That occidental civilization through modernized Japan has had 
an influence over the greater part of oriental Asia probably few will 
dispute, but it is questionable whether such influence is as powerful as 
the author maintains. Nevertheless this volume will repay study not 
only for the ideas it advances, but for the immense amount of information 
it contains. To do it justice half a dozen reviewers would be required, 
for the ground covered is the history of the whole northern hemisphere. 

Dealing here only with the Far Eastern section one finds numerous 
disputable statements, which it is only right to say do not affect the author’s 
main theme. For instance, is it correct to call the founders of the famous 
Chou dynasty ‘ invaders’, or ‘ destitute of civilization’, or to say that 
their ‘ invasion’ reduced the people to any deeper servitude than before 
(p. 423) ? Moreover, where does Confucius ever advocate ‘ le succés pour 
la seule preuve de la vertu *, or ‘un bien-étre purement matériel ’ (p. 424) ? 
It is disputable also that ‘la culture de la Chine n’eut pas ce que donne 
une élite véritable’ (p. 425); or again, that ‘le traditionalisme . . . avait 
arrété tout progrés’. It is extremely doubtful whether northern barbarism 
had the dire effects on Chinese civilization here attributed to it ; certainly 
‘la barbarie impulsive et inconsciente des nomades ’ has left the nomads 
still barbarians. The author’s harsh criticism of the Manchus (p. 428) 
is unjustified by facts, for during the greater part of that dynasty the court 
was more truly civilized and more the encourager of civilization than any 
for a thousand years past; it by no means ‘plunged the masses into 
misery’, but on the contrary lifted them out of it and gave them a progress 
hitherto unknown. The author’s pen rather carries him away when writing 
(pp. 429 and 432) of ‘la tyrannie de la famille’ and that ‘le groupement 
familial comprenait habituellement de quarante 4 cinquante personnes’. 
As to the * pao cheng’ (p. 437), he was never anything more than a beadle 
and almost always illiterate; and certainly (p. 438) ‘ La moitié des 
Chinois males’ have never known ‘ plusieurs centaines de caractéres ’, 
for not ten per cent. of them could or can read. Moreover, to say that it 
was ‘Tinfluence des envahisseurs barbares’ which made the Chinese 
superstitious and cruel is amply refuted by the ancient books and the 
whole course of history. 
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It is possible that disputable points such as these are limited to the 
section on China, admittedly the most difficult subject for any one to 
summarize. In any case they in no way invalidate the main arguments 
of the book. The author treats of European civilization in its Mediterranean 
and ‘ Occidental’, Teutonic and Scandinavian types ; Eurasian, i. e. that 
of ‘ semi-civilized ’ Russia, and that of the ‘ semi-barbaric ’ Moslems in 
Arabia, Turkey, Africa, Egypt, Persia, and the Far East; Indian; Far 
Eastern; and American; also of the reciprocal penetration of Asiatic, 
European, and American civilizations and their conflicts. The foot-notes, 
giving figures, dates, and references, are very useful. 

The book is admirably written and most interesting Whoever will 
hold his judgement in reserve on the claim to Japanese hegemony of modern 
civilization in Asia will enjoy this notable volume. 

Volume viii deals with the revision of the Japanese treaties, especially 
with reference to the abolition of extra-territoriality, the attainment of 
commercial independence, and recognition as one of the great powers. 
This is followed by an account of relations with China, the war with Russia 
over Korea, the intervention of western powers, and the resulting treaties. 

W. E. 


Die Grossbuchstaben der Sogenannten Gotischen Schrift mit Besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Hildesheimer Stadtschreiber. Von F. Untuorn. 
(Leipzig: Tondeur & Sauberlich, 1924.) 


Iy Dr. F. Uhlhorn’s dissertation we have a continuation of the 
researches begun by Dr. F. Vornholt, whose study Die Initialen und 
Grossbuchstaben der Lateinischen Buchschrift in ihrer Entwickelung bis zur 
Prakturschrift was published in Greifswald in 1907. The results of this 
study, which are confirmed by Dr. Uhlhorn’s researches, may be summed up 
in one sentence: in the development of Latin calligraphy ornamental 
initials have managed to retain their essential and normal forms, whereas 
capital letters (such as are used at beginnings of sentences) in most cases 
lost their majuscule forms and became assimilated to the style of script 
in the text. In assessing the value of this observation it should be borne 
in mind that it results from an examination of published facsimiles only. 
Dr. Uhlhorn’s work in this respect is better than his predecessor’s: part of 
it, at least, is based on originals. In part ii (pp. 18-47) he deals with the 
products of over thirty Hildesheim scribes whose activity stretches from 
1217 to 1470. He has examined over two hundred of their charters and 
has put together many facts. All this might be of value if the author’s 
accuracy could be depended upon. This, however, is doubtful if the 
discussion and bibliography found in part i are a fair sample of his 
method. In this part an attempt is made to sketch an outline of the sub- 
ject by means of brief chapters on the general development of capitals, 
on the history of ‘ Fraktur’ (the angularization of strokes), ‘ Zierstrich ’ 
(the ornamental, supplementary stroke of Gothic capitals), and on the 
influence of cursive on calligraphy. The author discovers the beginnings 
of the * Zierstrich’ in a palimpsest page of Visigothic cursive of the 
eighth century (pp. 9-10). This is remarkable enough. But more remark- 
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able still are his next three ancient examples—all from Visigothic manu- 
scripts of the eighth century. The first are taken from a manuscript of 
Isidore’s ‘ Etymologies ’ (Escorial, Q. ii. 24) of the year 733; the next 
from a manuscript of Isidore of the year 743, where a greater variety of 
forms are to be seen; the third from a manuscript (Escorial, I. Q. 24) of 
the year 771. The reader will hardly suspect what the author could easily 
have found out, had he taken proper pains, that these three several manu- 
scripts are one and the same. The author should also have known that 
this important manuscript of Isidore (its present press-mark is T. ii. 24) 
has long been dethroned from its eighth-century pinnacle and been assigned 
to the tenth century. Considering the author’s manifest unfamiliarity 
with palaeographical material and methods it would be rash to attach 
much weight to his conclusions. Altogether it is idle to expect a contribu- 
tion to this subject from his mode of attack. It would seem self-evident 
that research in this rather barren and unpromising field, to be fruitful 
at all, must be made upon the manuscripts and charters themselves, not 
upon promiscuous and fragmentary data furnished by published facsimiles. 
One can learn more facts about Gothic capitals from Messrs. Johnson 
and Jenkinson’s alphabets in English Court Hand than from any number 
of treatises like the present. Their alphabets are exact copies of the 
originals reproduced by mechanical processes which do not lie. The 
alphabets given by Dr. Uhlhorn are hand-drawn and consequently 
untrustworthy. The bibliography at the beginning is devoid of a guiding 
principle and replete with errors betraying gross carelessness. In short, 
the work is not a scholarly performance. E. A. Lowe. 


1 See the writer’s ‘Studia Palaeographica’ in the Sitzungsberichte of the Munich 
Academy (1910), pp. 67, 81f.; C. U. Clark, Collectanea Hispanica (Paris, 1920), p. 34; 
and Professor Lindsay’s preface to the Etymologiae. 


Short Notices 


It will be known to many of our readers that for about two years 
past an international committee, promoted by the Union Académique 
Internationale, has been at work on the preparations for a‘ new Ducange’, 
a new medieval Latin dictionary. The British Academy has formed two 
strong committees of scholars, one to take part in this international 
scheme, which at present is not to be carried later in date than the eleventh 
century, the other to collect materials from British sources for a con- 
tinuation covering the period after Domesday Book down to about 
A.D. 1600. These committees have issued an appeal for voluntary help 
like that which has made the Ozford English Dictionary and is making the 
new ‘ Liddell and Scott’. For these works a number of contributors 
undertook to read particular books or classes of books with a view to 
selecting suitable quotations, noting them on slips of uniform size. Such 
assistance is now invited from all those who know enough classical Latin 
to enable them to recognize non-classical words and usages. We most 
cordially support this appeal, and urge that those of our readers who are 
willing to help should communicate, according as their interest is in the 
earlier or the later middle ages, with one or other of the secretaries of the 
two British committees. If they have special facilities for reading a 
particular text they are requested to name it when they write : instructions 
and slips will be provided. The secretary for the committee dealing with 
the earlier period is Professor J. H. Baxter, of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews, Scotland; for the later Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. Ed. E. H. R. 


In his study of Die Kenntnis der Byzantinischen Geschichtsschreiber 
von der Altesten Geschichte der Ungarn vor der Landnahme (Ungarische 
Bibliothek, Erste Reihe, no. 5. Leipzig: Gruyter, 1922), Dr. Herbert 
Schénebaum discusses the question of the Magyar migrations as we know 
them from the Byzantine historians, beginning with the earliest occurrence 
of their name, which is to be recognized in the Hunnish king MoiyeA, 
mentioned by Malalas. With this is bound up the very difficult problem 
presented by the names, certainly not transcribed with any great accuracy 
by the Greek writers, by which these peoples and others of Ugrian and 
Turkish stock are known, and how far these names are to be taken as 
ethnic, and how far as political. Thus he concludes (p. 49) that the 
Hungarians (Ugurs and Onogurs), who inhabited the Maeotis region in 
the fifth century, formed politically a part of the Hunnish power, but 
were ethnically Turanian Turks, that is, were of Ugrian blood. The 
author makes no allusion to Professor Bury, who handled the question, 
though more briefly, ten years earlier in his History of the Eastern Roman 
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Empire, especially in Appendix XII, ‘ On the Magyar Migrations and the 
Names Magyar, Hungarian, Turk’. The present book gives with full 
discussion all the evidence to be found in Byzantine writers from Malalas 
down to Constantine Porphyrogenitus on these barbarian peoples, their 
names and migrations. It will be especially indispensable for the study of 
the relevant parts of the treatise De Administrando Imperio. R. M. D. 


In The Conquests of Ceawlin (London: Murray, 1924) Major P. T. 
Godsal claims that he is giving a ‘ coherent and adequate’ account of 
the second stage of the Saxon conquest. His guesses about the career of 
the second bretwalda are thrown out in the same airy way as were those 
about Aélla of Sussex in his former book, The Storming of London and the 
Thames Valley Campaign. Credit may be given to Major Godsal for 
gallantry in attacking a very difficult subject, but on almost every page 
of his book he exposes himself to criticism from many directions. In the 
first place, he is not abreast of recent work on the period. For instance, 
he does not seem to know the writings of Professors Chadwick, Zimmer, 
and Ekwall. He is uncritical in his use of the Saxon Chronicle. . Thus, 
in order to commend its dubious entries about Cerdic and Cynric and 
Stuf and Wihtgar, he suggests that ‘ the main entries of the Chronicle 
were gathered from squared wooden staves, covered with runic writing, 
recording the main facts for each year, one stave or boc used for a year’. 
After such a statement it is not surprising to find that he ignores the 
difficulties caused by the different chronology given in the preface of 
the Parker text. Major Godsal prides himself on the fact that his narrative 
is not ‘a patchwork of inductions’ but ‘co-ordinated by some scheme . . . 
by means of reasonable deductions from the principles of military science ’. 
His method leads him to dismiss the philological objections of the late 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson and to locate once more Mons Badonicus at Bath 
and Fethanleag at Faddiley in Cheshire. He finds support for his Mons 
Badonicus theory in the mention of a battle at Bath by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. When ‘ reasonable deductions’ demand it, the views of 
archaeologists are dismissed like those of the philologists. It is clear to 
the author that the Wansdyke was not made by the Romano-Britons for 
their defence. He can ‘ prove to demonstration’ that it was made by 
Ceawlin, and to him ‘it is very easy to name the exact year in which work 
on it ceased’. A large part of the book is pure fiction— reasonable 
deductions "—about Ceawlin’s visit to Ida at Bamborough, about his 
direction of the ‘ marine transport’, about the part played by the men 
of Oxford, and such-like things. Major Godsal says that his intention is 
to challenge criticism and to stimulate critics to offer better explanations. 
Mr. Leeds and Dr. Ekwall have shown how the laborious work of sifting 
archaeological and etymological evidence may lead to valuable hypotheses 
which help to throw some uncertain light on the Saxon invasions, but 
the same can scarcely be said of these reckless guesses of Major Godsal. 

R. H. H. 


The Note sur la Ministérialité en Belgique (Extrait du Bulletin de V Aca- 
démie Royale de Belgique. Brussels: Hayez, 1924) in which M. des Marez 
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discusses a recent work by M. Ganshof on the ministeriales in Flanders 
and Lorraine is of considerable importance. M. des Marez does full 
justice to the value of M. Ganshof’s book; but he refuses to accept the 
view that the ministeriales formed a separate class, and to believe that 
they were necessarily of unfree status, at least in the lands which now 
form Belgium. In spite of some past opposition, the view that the German 
ministerialis was ipso facto of servile status is now practically undisputed 
by German scholars. M. Ganshof holds that this was true also of the 
Flemish ministeriales, who disappeared early in the twelfth century, and 
of those who survived a century or so longer in Lorraine. M. des Marez 
rejects at the outset the practice of affixing hard and fast meanings to such 
words as ministerialis and familia. He then shows that one distinguished 
Belgian family, that of Aa, later castellans of Brussels, though a family 
of ministeriales was never unfree. He goes on to prove that, while minis- 
teriales who began as servants on the demesne and who were generally of 
servile origin could not alienate freeholds (alleus) without permission, many 
others could possess and alienate them freely. Finally he analyses the 
order of attestations to charters and shows that it conveys no consistent 
impression of the inferiority of the ministeriales, nor of the uniformly 
unfree character of an early familia. Indeed, the tendency in Lorraine, 
as elsewhere, was towards the formation of households of noble and free 
elements valuable for the support of their lords. As a plea for the exact 
determination of the meaning of particular texts and phrases, and a protest 
against the reliance upon hard and fast generalizations, this short paper 
has a wide application. F. M. P. 


It is perhaps true, as Miss Eileen Power complains in the preface to her 
book on Medieval People (London: Methuen 1924), that ‘what may be called 
the personal treatment’ of social history has yielded unduly to the severities 
of the scientific method. It is the more to be regretted that the protest 
should once again suggest—surely without truth—that the ‘ personal’ 
and the ‘ popular’ method are identical. Until the personal method 
can take to itself a manner less trivial the lost balance is not likely to be 
restored to historical work. It is perhaps not fanciful to suggest that 
a passage such as, “ he often shivered and shook the rime from his beard, 
and wished that the big house and all its land were at the bottom of the 
sea (which, as a matter of fact, he had never seen and could not imagine)’, 
is not likely to incline towards historical reading even the most popular 
audience which would buy a book on medieval people. E. 8. C. 


The merits of Mr. Salzman’s book on English Industries of the Middle 
Ages, first published in 1913, are well known to students of economic 
history. In several of the subjects treated it broke new ground, throwing 
considerable light upon medieval industries, ‘ their chief centres, their 
chronological development, the conditions and the methods of working ’. 
The new edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923), enlarged by the addition 
of a hundred pages, contains two fresh chapters, one on Building and the 
other on Fishing. Of particular interest is the chapter on Building, in 
which the author discusses such topics as the medieval architect, the 
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organization of the masons, and the nature of the building operations. 
The value of the new edition is enhanced by a hundred illustrations ‘taken 
almost entirely from medieval sources’. They are reproduced with all 
the admirable skill of the Clarendon Press, and serve to bring vividly 
before our eyes the medieval craftsman at work. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Salzman has not been able to carry out the intention to which he made 
reference in the preface to the first edition, ‘ to compile a series of tran- 
scripts of industrial records on lines similar to the Documents relatifs a 
UIndustrie of M. Fagniez’ ; they would be exceedingly welcome. Mean- 
while we are grateful to Mr. Salzman for a valuable contribution to 
knowledge on a difficult and little-known aspect of English industrial life. 
E. L. 


The new edition in the Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia of the official annals 
of Genoa from 1099 to 1298, Annali Genovesi di Cafaro e de’ suoi Con- 
tinuatori, has now reached its third volume, which covers the period from 
1225 to 1250 (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1923). This is slow progress, 
for the first volume appeared in 1890; but the work has had to contend 
with exceptional difficulties : the first editor, L. T. Belgrano, died in 1895, 
and both he and his successor, Marquess C. Imperiale di Sant’ Angelo, 
have been impeded by illness and other causes, of which the last has been 
the war. As the explanatory notes, useful as they are, do not err on the 
side of over-elaboration, and the collation gives the variants of only two 
manuscripts (the original and its duplicate being both extant), it is to 
be hoped that the conclusion of the work will not be long delayed. The 
present volume is edited with great care in the usual sumptuous format 
of the Istituto. We have only to wish that an explanation had been 
given of the cessation of the variants from MS. E. from p. 122 onwards, 
and that a recapitulatory note of the manuscripts used in collation had been 
prefixed : as it is it requires search in the preface to volume i to find out. 
In his introduction Marquess Imperiale well brings out the curious mixture 
of personality and impersonality in the narrative of this mainly anonymous 
section of the annals. It is always official, yet there are personal touches ; 
its merit and comprehensiveness vary, but the interest of its theme is 
always the same, Genoa, neither a man nor the world. Naiveté is mingled 
with formality. The‘ prouidi Ianuenses’ are in contrast with the ‘ Pisani 
bubanciis pleni’; at the election of the Genoese Innocent IV to the papacy 
his countrymen * uidebantur ad astra uolare’, while Frederick II returns 
towards revolted Parma, ‘ ueniens cum furore’. C. W. P. O. 


Das Recht im Bilde by Hans Fehr (Ziirich: Rentsch, 1923), forms the 
first of a series of three volumes concerned with the relationship between 
law and art—a relationship which the author strongly emphasizes in his 
preface. The volumes to follow will deal with law and poetry, Recht 
in der Poesie and Die Poesie im Recht. Pictures as an aid to the understanding 
of history have in recent years with the development of reproductive 
processes become very common, but the task of selection and of com- 
menting upon the pictures is seldom undertaken by experts in the subject. 
One of the chief merits of Das Recht im Bilde is that it is the work of 
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a recognized authority. The volume consists of a short preface, 222 plates, 
and a letterpress which describes in detail the source of each illustration 
and the legal process or ceremony to which it relates. The plates taken 
from manuscript illuminations, water-colour drawings, woodcuts, engrav- 
ings, &c., range from the twelfth to the nineteenth century, but the 
majority belong to the central period of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
for which the Swiss chronicles of the two Diebold Schillings and the 
collection made by Johann Jakob Wik of Ziirich in the middle of the 
sixteenth century are the most productive sources. For the student of 
the middle ages the numerous reproductions from the Heidelberg manu- 
script of the Sachsenspiegel are of special interest. A large section is 
devoted to pictures of executions ; these are curious, often repulsive, and 
of antiquarian but not of much historical interest. It matters little to 
the historian, even the legal historian, to know why a man is hanged or 
beheaded, a woman drowned, a witch burnt, or a poisoner disembowelled, 
that many forms of death are relics of some ancient atonement to pagan 
deities. Professor Fehr tells us all these things and supplies illustrations 
which depict these forms of death with the fullest and most realistic 
detail. But the student will gain much from a careful examination of the 
pictures which deal with the process of law, the holding of courts, the 
methods of trial by compurgation and by the various ordeals of fire, 
water, and battle, the ceremony of coronation, of investing with fiefs, 
and of doing of homage. The elaborate procedure of these acts becomes 
lucid and intelligible when examined with the help of these illustrations. 


A. L. P. 


M. Ch.-V. Langlois’s method of resuscitating medieval French society 
by summarizing typical literary works of the period, adopted by him in 
Lavisse’s Histoire de France (tome iii, part 2) and in a series of other 
publications, is well known and needs little justification. The relatively 
rapid sale of his books testifies to their interest and utility. His latest 
volume, La Vie en France au Moyen Age de la Fin du XII*® au Milieu du 
XIV® Siecle daprés des Romans Mondains du Temps (Paris: Hachette, 
1924), is a new edition, revised and partly recast, of La Société Frangaise 
au XIITI* Siécle @aprés Dix Romans d Aventure, which ran through three 
editions between 1903 and 1914. Three short stories have been added, 
‘Gautier d’Aupais’’ has been replaced by ‘Jehan et Blonde ’ (Philippe de 
Beaumanoir’s masterpiece), the introductions have been brought up to 
date, and the three appendixes contain a great deal of new matter. The 
romances are well selected and neatly retold, the introduction to each is 
packed with valuable information, and the explanatory notes are entirely 
trustworthy. The abundant narrative literature of thirteenth-century 
France lends itself particularly well to this treatment. Naturally the 
method has its limitations. Only the higher strata of society are fully 
represented in these works. Moreover, no analysis can equal the origina 
work in value, even for documentary purposes: in order to avoid inter- 
fering too much with the progress of the tale, M. Langlois has inevitably 
omitted many details of real interest to the student of medieval life and 
thought. Even if they were much more fully indexed, such analyses 
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would remain far less valuable for purposes of reference than the more 
comprehensive works of A. Schultz and L. Gautier. Nevertheless, by 
creating an interest in and showing the historical value of Old French 
literature they perform a very useful function, Students of medieval 
literature are particularly indebted to M. Langlois for bringing together, 
in a compendious form and with full data, so many works often difficult 
to procure, or long and tiresome to read through. A feature of special 
interest in this volume is the author’s attempt to reconstruct the literary 
career of the minstrel Jean Renart, to whom he ascribes four of the most 
attractive and original romances of the thirteenth century. E. G. R. W. 


Monsignor Auguste Pelzer’s valuable discussion of the first book of the 
Reportata Parisiensia of Duns Scotus (Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philo- 
sophie, 1923) is almost painfully damaging to the reputation of Luke 
Wadding, to whom we owe the standard edition. Wadding seems to have 
begun with a curious misinterpretation of the term reportatio. He thought 
that it referred to a transportation from the Oxford to the Paris commen- 
tary, but actually the word is common in a sense closely allied to our Eng- 
lish ‘report’ and ‘reporter’. A written version of the master’s lectures by 
one of his audience would be called a reportatio, and its value would depend, 
of course, upon the intelligence and accuracy of the pupil. Sometimes the 
master himself would afterwards examine and correct the report, in which 
case it would assume the status of an authentic text. Having established 
this point, Monsignor Pelzer proceeds to discuss the four principal versions 
of the first book of the commentary on the Sentences, together with some 
texts derived from one of them. The most important (of which there is 
a manuscript at Merton College) is described as the ‘ grande reportation 
examinée avec Jean Duns Scot’. Besides this, there is a ‘ petite reporta- 
tion’ of German origin, a ‘ mauvaise reportation’ printed at Paris in 
1517-18, and an abridgement of the ‘ grande reportation’ by William 
Alnwick, who died in 1332. From Alnwick’s work are derived three other 
versions, including the ‘ contaminated’ edition of Wadding, printed at 
Lyons in 1639. Monsignor Pelzer maintains that Wadding’s text, far from 
being authoritative, is an arbitrary reconstruction, based on Alnwick 
but eked out with extracts from the Paris version, which Wadding himself 
had denounced. Worse than this, Wadding is convicted of altering such 
expressions as quaesivit and induzxit into quaesivi and induxi, as though he 
were himself the author of passages composed by Duns Scotus. It seems, 
then, that we have all been reading an inferior text, but, since there are 
three good manuscripts of the ‘ grande reportation ’, it is still possible 
to produce a correct version, and Monsignor Pelzer ends with an appeal 
to the Quaracchi editors to come to the rescue. W. H. V. R. 


Dr. Oscar Albert Johnsen, whose book on Finmarken has recently 
been noticed in this Review,! has just published another work on the 
history of Norway in the later middle ages under the title Norgesveldets 
Undergang, et Utsyn og et Opgjor Nedgangstiden (Kristiania : Ascheborg, 
1924). As the author of good accounts of the history of the Norwegian 
states and the Norwegian peasantry he was well qualified to join the 
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small number of European scholars who are trying to base the knowledge 
of their national history on a thorough combination of original research 
and social interpretation. The decline and fall of the old Norse world 
means to him the slow dissolution of the national groundwork of the old 
free peasantry, the old gentry, and the church by the alien influences of 
Hanseatic trade and city life and an at least partly German monarchy 
and bureaucracy. This view is happily far from being inspired by any 
nationalist bias. For, as is well known from the history of the greater 
continental nations and of Germany herself, the chief thing in the shaping 
of the modern state is not so much a struggle of races as the entrance of 
powerful international elements such as early capitalism and the corre- 
sponding technique of specialist administration and armaments. The 
earlier and stronger development which Norway’s Scandinavian neigh- 
bours, particularly Denmark, had undergone in this direction was bound 
to make all attempts at union after Kalmar instruments in the ruin of 
old Norway, just as even the papacy is seen as an ally of Queen Margrete 
in her ecclesiastical wrestling with the Norwegian chapters (p. 109, where 
Johannes Haller’s view of the internationalism of papal policy in pre- 
Reformation times might have been aptly compared). Students of English 
social history will be interested in finding here, too, the Black Death 
marking an economic epoch and reinforcing the more permanent and 
hidden causes which made for the disruption of medieval constitutions 
(pp. 67 ff., on the authority of a statistical inquiry published by 8. Hasund 
in 1920). But, from the last chapter on the contemporary life of the 
people, one realizes the stability of the deepest strata of Norwegian 
society. C. B. 


Mr. H. P. Biggar, the chief archivist for Canada in Europe, has per- 
formed a notable service to all who are interested in the early history of 
Canada, and also to students of historical cartography. In his Voyages of 
Jacques Cartier (Ottawa, 1924), which forms no. 11 of the ‘ Publications 
of the Public Archives of Canada’, he has given us the first satisfactory 
modern edition of the text of these famous voyages. It is over sixty years 
since the last complete edition was published, and during that interval 
there have been discoveries of importance in connexion with the text, 
including the finding at the Bibliothéque Nationale of the only known 
manuscript of the original text of the first voyage. Moreover, the nine- 
teenth-century editions of the complete voyages were far from satisfactory ; 
that of 1843, published by the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
is a small volume with few notes, while that of 1857, published in Charton’s 
Voyageurs Anciens et Modernes, is of a frankly popular character and in 
modernized spelling. Mr. Biggar’s edition is well printed, and is equipped 
with many valuable notes dealing with topographical and bibliographical 
questions; the French text and the English translation are printed 
together, one above the other. A notable feature of the book, marking 
a great advance on the earlier editions, is the inclusion of a number of 
facsimiles, among which are several reproductions of early maps. It is 
of interest to notice how slowly the knowledge of Cartier’s discoveries 
seems to have been assimilated by the map-makers of Europe, and how 
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long it was before the printed maps of the period began to show the 
results of that knowledge. Although Cartier had reached the site of 
Montreal in 1535 there is no indication in Mercator’s world-map of 1538 
that tidings of these discoveries had reached the Low Countries by that 
date, and it was not until some thirty years later that the full import of his 
voyages was shown on maps. Mr. Biggar helps us to trace this gradual 
development by his reproductions of parts of the magnificent Desceliers 
maps of 1546 and 1550 and of the Mercator map of 1569. A good modern 
map is also given on which Cartier’s routes are clearly marked. In addition 
to the three voyages of Cartier Mr. Biggar prints the text of Roberval’s 
voyage from the third volume of Hakluyt, the French original being 
unknown. Another extract from Hakluyt, dealing with the English 
voyage of 1536 to Newfoundland under Master Hore, is given in an 
appendix. It is unfortunate that the volume is not provided with a biblio- 
graphy; even a short list of works consulted would have been of con- 
siderable use. Apart from this defect the book is admirably edited and is 
likely to remain the standard edition of Cartier for many years to come. 
F. P.S. 


The volume on Mary Queen of Scots (Cambridge: University Press, 
1924) by Major-General R. H. Mahon consists of a number of studies 
following upon those in his recent book, The Indictment of Mary Queen of 
Scots,—Vorarbeiten, so we gather, to a work on the tragedy of Kirk o’ 
Field. Mary has found a new champion in the author. The first two 
chapters of the book need little comment. They are too slight to prove 
their unusual theses. In the first Mary is portrayed as a simple young 
woman, anything but astute and wilful. In the second, which is a survey 
of her marriage negotiations, there is a theory about Don Carlos, Mary, 
and the Netherlands, which is speculation of a rather wild kind. In the 
later part of the book the author reopens the Casket Letters controversy, 
the last real protagonists in which were T. F. Henderson and Andrew 
Lang. Lang used the Lennox papers at Cambridge in an attempt to 
prove that letter no. 2, the longest and most damaging of the Casket 
Letters, was in part a forgery; but Henderson met his arguments with 
such effect that Lang swung over to the opinion that the letter was 
genuine, a fact of which General Mahon seems to be unaware. Lang’s 
study of the Lennox papers was, however, not thorough. Hence the 
place for General Mahon’s book. So far as letter no. 2 is concerned his 
contention is substantially Lang's, though the lines of proof introduce 
some novelty. In consequence Henderson’s arguments largely hold good 
against the new plea and ought to have been answered, since they are 
weighty, weightier, we think, than General Mahon’s. They are not 
entirely ignored. General Mahon, for example, rejecting Henderson’s 
theory, persists in regarding the early summaries of letter no. 2 given by 
Silva and by Lennox in his first narrative, as summaries of an earlier 
forged text ; but his own misrepresentation (on p. 92) of part of Hender- 
son’s argument might be cited as a warning not to expect a summary— 
and especially one at third hand like Silva’s—always to tally closely 
with the text it is summarizing. The most novel feature of General Mahon’s 
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argument is his theory about letter no. 1, which he believes to have been 
written from Stirling and not from Glasgow, and to refer not to Bothwell 
but to the infant prince James. It is sheer conjecture, requiring a purely 
hypothetical mission of Bothwell; and if the reader does not boggle 
over the airy setting of the letter, he will certainly strain at one of the 
supposed references to a baby. Some of General Mahon’s criticisms 
undoubtedly deserve a detailed reply ; but in this controversy he is an 
unsafe guide who sees deliberate fraud so easily in the contradictions of 
testimony and the preparation of evidence, and who is, moreover, so 
unrestrained as General Mahon in his speculations. J. E.N. 


Whether George Digby, Second Earl of Bristol, whose life (London : 
Fisher Unwin, 1924) has been written by Mrs. Dorothea Townshend, is 
worth the pains of a biography, is a matter of opinion, but, if so, the work 
under review does not appear fully to meet the case. It adds little to the 
information already available in the pages of the Clarendon State Papers, 
Carte, and Warburton, and an opportunity is missed in telling the 
diplomatic history of the exile, for which material exists from French and 
Spanish sources not yet woven into English books on the subject. The 
picture given, however, of Digby individually is spirited, and the trouble- 
some Irish negotiations are clearly, if dogmatically, explained. But the 
book is marred by hasty judgements (e. g. upon Ormonde), and here and 
there suffers from inaccuracy. Thus, it was not Sir John Berkeley who 
swore away the character of Anne Hyde, nor was Charles Berkeley (who 
did so) the son of Sir John. The Christian name of Massey was Edward, 
not William. Carte, Ormonde’s biographer, could not have learned facts 
(p. 180) from Ormonde himself, for Carte was born in 1686 and Ormonde 
died in 1688. Lucy Walters was not the mistress of Henry, but of Robert, 
Sidney. Sir William Coventry did not lose influence by his‘ staunchness ’ 
to Clarendon. Nor was the Dutch war Clarendon’s war. K. F. 


If, as seems probable from the absence of any references, notes, or 
index, the aim of Professor C. M. Andrews’s The Colonial Background of the 
American Revolution (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1924) be to 
appeal to a wider public than that interested in the colonial portion of 
American history, his volume assuredly deserves a wide popularity. 
From the fullness of his knowledge Mr. Andrews is able to pick out the 
salient facts and tendencies; so as, within a small compass, to give a 
clear and impressive account of the antecedents of the American Revolu- 
tion. Incidentally one notes that against the view of Professor Mcllwain 
and his followers Mr. Andrews says : ‘ It is safe to say that in the eighteenth 
century before 1763 the colonists . . . made no denial of Parliament’s 
right to legislate for them.’ In a chapter of ‘ general reflections’ the 
author deals very sternly with those who falsify or encourage the falsifica- 
tion of history for the purpose of propagandism, piety, or misplaced 
patriotism. Above all he regards as the chief obstacle in the path of 
truth the laziness of the ordinary reader who ‘ seeks in history mental 
relaxation rather than mental effort and gathers his impressions as he 
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Mr. Robert Birley’s Gladstone memorial prize essay, The English 
Jacobins from 1789 to 1802 (London: Milford, 1924), throws new light on 
their propaganda and on the spies of the period. It is unpretentious and 
well informed. Something more might be said as to the proportion of the 
population interested in the movement and as to the causes of its failure. 
One was its excessive admiration of revolutionary France. Another, its 
leaders’ want of political instinct. Their love of theoretical details and 
their almost universal indifference towards current economic grievances 
weakened their appeal to the poor; their belief in extra-parliamentary 
action ran counter to the traditions of the educated. Mr. Birley appends 
a good bibliography. Among secondary authorities W. P. Hall’s British 
Radicalism, 1791-1797, might have found a place. G. B. H. 


Mme Grace M. Jaffé divides her little monograph on Le Mouvement 
Ouvrier & Paris pendant la Révolution Frangaise, 1789-1791 (Paris : 
Alcan, s. a.) into an introduction and two parts. The introduction shows 
that on the eve of the Revolution the lot of the manual labourer, with 
wages as low as twenty sous the day and the 4 Ib. loaf as high as fifteen 
sous, was almost insupportable. Though in law entrance into the trade 
corporations, analogous to the English guilds, had been made easier, it was 
still in fact almost unattainable. The prosperity of the speculative 
builder provided a sharp contrast with the misery of the workers he 
employed. The first part of the book traces the labour movement from 
August 1789 to January 1791. The working class at the outbreak of the 
Revolution supported the bourgeoisie in its attacks on the privileged classes, 
but it soon found that the grievances of the bourgeoisie were political, 
while its own were economic. In spite of the fact that there were police 
regulations against trade associations, a tentative movement began for a 
union of the workmen of a trade to obtain a fixed minimum wage and a 
shorter working day. The critical period, described in the second part, 
to which more than half the book is given, lies between March 1791, when 
the corporations were abolished, and June, when Le Chapelier’s law forbade 
all associations of workpeople, on the grounds that any effort to fix or 
raise wages was an interference with the freedom of contract. Between 
these dates Mme Jaffé traces a determined but peaceable movement 
towards trade unions, and she proves conclusively, out of the mouths of 
the employers, that the movement was not the outcome of ruin and 
despair, as historians hostile to the Revolution have asserted, but of a 
definite increase in prosperity, as all successful labour movements always 
have been. The assembly passed Le Chapelier’s edict almost without 
comment, under the fear of a riot among the workers, a fear which Mme 
Jaffé considers unjustified. But in any case it would have been an easy 
matter to pass such a law in an assembly chiefly of bourgeois, all deeply 
imbued with the economic doctrines of the physiocrats. It was but the 
complement of the law abolishing the corporations. Mme Jaffé has made 
excellent use of unpublished and published sources, and it is to be hoped 
that she will continue her valuable study for the later years of the Revolu- 
tion. She and the ‘ Bibliothéque d’Histoire Contemporaine’ have been 
badly served by their printers. In several cases lines have been repeated 
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or misplaced, and the short list of errata, itself containing a mistake, 
only includes a small proportion of the most obvious errors. M. A. P. 


Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond has published the fourth volume of 
The Spencer Papers, 1794-1801 (London: Navy Records Society, 1924). 
The parts of this volume dealing with the Baltic and with naval policy 
are meagre. Much of it deals with Sir Sidney Smith, whom St. Vincent 
deemed ‘ completely enveloped in the importance of his ambassadorial 
functions’; he sharply rebuked him (p. 60) for giving orders to ships 
under Nelson’s command. Elgin, on 15 January 1800, declared that 
Smith had no right to the function of minister plenipotentiary after the 
conclusion of the recent Anglo-Turkish treaty at Constantinople. Yet he 
assumed it in the Levant even before the signature of the El Arisch 
convention ; and his claim (28 February 1800) that Elgin had pressed 
him ‘ to get the French out of Egypt on any terms’ is against the evidence. 
Mornington, however (p. 97), approved the convention. Other letters 
show the difficulty of maintaining the naval blockade of Valetta in 
winter. General Fox would not spare 1,000 troops from the now 
weak citadel of St. Philip’s, Minorca, though Keith believed that 
1,000 more good troops would take Valetta (March 1800). On its capture 
(5 September) Dundas at once pressed for an expedition to Egypt, to which 
Spencer agreed (pp. 126-31). It is doubtful whether the proclamation of 
Governor Malartic in fle-de-France (January 1798), as to French co-opera- 
tion with Tippoo for an attack on the British in India, in any way deter- 
mined ‘ the destination of Bonaparte’s army’ as the editor states (p. 154) ; 
for Spencer merely stated that that proclamation ‘went a good way to 
determine for us’ the question of its destination. Bonaparte had made up 
his mind long before (see his letter of 23 February 1798 to the Directory). 
Malartic’s proclamation filled Tippoo with illusory hopes, warned Morning- 
ton to take timely precautions, and induced Spencer to send Blankett’s 
squadron to watch the Red Sea. Blankett deemed a French naval 
expedition from Suez to India quixotic. Curtis’s poor opinion of the 
Cape of Good Hope (p. 207) may have played some part in inducing 
Addington to surrender it in 1802. J. H. Re. 


M. Rodolphe Reuss set out to describe in Za Grande Fuite de Décembre 
1793 et la Situation Politique et Religieuse du Bas-Rhin de 1794 a 1799 
(Strasbourg: Istra, 1924) the general exodus of some 25,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants of Alsace, who from fear of the terror and hatred of the anti- 
catholic policy of the convention followed or were swept into the retreat 
of Wurmser’s army. But after a dozen years’ work on some 140 folio 
volumes of proceedings of the directory of the central administration of 
the Bas-Rhin, M. Reuss could not resist the temptation of touching on 
other subjects and, by the addition of the sub-title, transforming his 
book into a sequel to his previous volume, La Constitution Civile du Clergé 
et la Crise Religieuse en Alsace.1 The subjects are certainly closely con- 
nected. After the flight it soon became apparent that, whether or not the 
authorities were justified in reckoning this mass of fugitives as outlawed 
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émigrés, the country could not spare the work of so many hands. The 
law of 22 nivése an III (11 January 1793) enacted that manual labourers 
and their dependents should be struck off the list of émigrés so long as they 
returned to their houses before 1 germinal. The period of grace was 
hardly sufficient to allow these humble people scattered in the trans-Rhenish 
villages to hear of the edict and get permission from the military authorities 
to return. Although ex-nobles and priests were expressly excluded, many 
undoubtedly returned, while many agricultural labourers either returned 
in all innocence after the prescribed date or found their way barred. 
The local and central authorities were faced with the dilemma of either 
exacting the extreme penalties of the law from those they had encouraged 
to return, or by a measure of clemency running the risk of admitting the 
refractory priest and the royalist noble, both particularly dangerous in 
a frontier department. They viewed the problem from a different angle, 
and until the consulate no policy was either consistently developed by 
the one or vigorously applied by the other. It is to be regretted that 
M. Reuss did not concentrate on the main subject of his book, for though 
he gives a great many very long extracts from the procés-verbaux of the 
directory and their letters to the government, written, to use his own 
phrase, in the bombastic and sentimental style of the period, it is never- 
theless impossible to gather any precise information as to what was the 
number of the fugitives, voluntary or involuntary, how many returned 
before the expiration of the days of grace, how many, if any, suffered death 
as returned émigrés, and to what extent the law of 22 nivése was abused 
by active enemies of the republic. In his peroration M. Reuss says, 
“ En présence de ces affirmations contradictoires de contemporains, bien 
placés pour savoir la vérité sur les dispositions des émigrés du Bas-Rhin . . . 
comment oserions-nous risquer un jugement définitif et sans appel sur ces 
fuyards de l’an II ? °—a conclusion which does not add to the sum of know- 


ledge. M. A. P. 


One of the major difficulties of the diplomatic historian must always 
be the elimination from his pages of superfluous material belonging to 
the domains of political and military history without making his own 
story unintelligible. In his book The Diplomacy of Napoleon (London : 
Arnold, 1924) Mr. R. B. Mowat has not been conspicuously successful in 
overcoming this difficulty, and in his efforts to do so his sense of proportion 
has at times been obscured. Material that could well have been omitted 
has been included, while some important diplomatic episodes of the 
Napoleonic period are passed over in a few sentences. For example, as 
much space is devoted to Napoleon’s social surroundings in Lombardy 
as to the interesting negotiations which culminated in the outbreak of 
war between the United States and Great Britain; and, interesting as 
the pictures of Napoleon kicking his hat about the floor or of Cornwallis 
plagued by aristocratic smugglers may be, we could well have exchanged 
them for more information concerning Napoleon’s dealings with the pope 
on the eve of the latter’s removal from Rome. Some discussion of the 
emperor's efforts to keep Joachim of Naples in hand, too, would surely 
have come within the scope of this volume. The same defect appears in 
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the notes, where we are given chapter and verse for such well-known facts 
as Marie-Louise’s relations with Neipperg, and for such diplomatically 
unimportant details as the climate of Montebello, while no specific refer- 
ence is given for the startling figures on p. 2. In matters of detail there is 
also room for correction. Though Lord Yarmouth’s career is very in- 
adequately dealt with in the Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. Mowat 
is mistaken in supposing that it is altogether omitted. There is a con- 
tradiction in terms in the account of Napoleon’s final determination on a 
divorce from Josephine ; on p. 235 it is stated that an event which took 
place in 1810 was an element in the decision which was announced (p. 236) 
in 1809. In any further edition we would also plead for a more com- 
prehensive index. H. M. L. 


In the second volume of Le Régne d’ Alexandre I-' (Paris: Plon, 1924) 
M. Waliszewski covers the years 1812-16. He states that his intention has 
been to deal particularly with those parts of his subject which have not 
been adequately treated by previous historians : hence his work does not 
replace the standard authorities, of which he makes frequent use. There 
are full reference notes ; unfortunately the page references are not always 
accurate. The large amount of material noted from Russian and Polish 
printed sources is specially useful. As is to be expected, M. Waliszewski 
utilizes an exceptionally wide range of memoirs ; though it may be doubted 
how far his selection is really illuminating. Although the volume contains 
much interesting detail and many picturesque touches, it does not con- 


tribute materially towards a better understanding either of Alexander or 

of his reign: until the appearance of the third volume, however, it would 

be unfair to cavil at the sub-title of the work, La Russie il y a Cent Ans. 
B. H. 8. 


The second volume (1823-65) of the Mémoires du Baron de Damas 
(Paris: Plon, 1923), which his grandson the Comte de Damas has edited, 
is mainly concerned with the period from 1823 to 1832, during which 
Damas, after commanding a division under Marshal Moncey in the French 
invasion of Spain, was minister of war from 1823 to 1824 and then suc- 
ceeded M. de Chateaubriand as minister of foreign affairs, being also 
appointed in 1828 governor to the duke of Bordeaux, who should have 
become Henry V but for the July revolution. Damas, while a faithful 
servant of the restored Bourbons whom he accompanied in their flight to 
England, was not blind to the faults and follies of Charles X, which he 
criticizes candidly. He at any rate was not blind to the signs of the 
coming revolution, but that Charles X brought his fall on himself needs 
little argument. Damas remained in exile about four years, returning to 
France in 1834, but never completed the dictation of his memoirs, stopping 
at 1832; but various notes and documents are given which carry his story 
down to his death and throw light on his attitude to Louis-Philippe and 
to the Empire, and on his relations with the legitimists in exile. The 
volume will be of considerable interest to all students of the period of the 
Restoration in France. GTA. 


1 See ante, xxxix. 636. 
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In The Peaceable Americans of 1860-1861 (Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. New York: Columbia Univetsity Press, 1921) 
Dr. Mary Scrugham makes a study of public opinion in America at the 
outbreak of the civil war. Her conclusion is that ‘ probably more than 
four-fifths of the American people preferred compromise to civil war 
or to a dissolution of the union ’, and her discussion of the subject, though 
rather slight and general, is interesting as indicative of a more critical 
attitude to the policy of Lincoln. ‘ It seems highly probable ’, she writes, 
* that the Constitution would have been equal to this crisis had not the 
presidential election machinery been subverted by political parties, or 
had Washington’s advice regarding the formation of geographical political 
parties been incorporated in the Constitution. ...’ This may well be, but 
Lincoln had to take the constitution and the state of parties as he found 


them. E. A. B. 


The second volume of the Minutes and Accounts of Stratford-upon-Avon 
(1566-7), edited for the Dugdale Society by the late Mr. Richard Savage 
and Mr. Edgar I. Fripp, is interesting chiefly to Shakespearian students, 
owing to the frequent mention of the poet’s father John, whether as 
alderman or bailiff. But historical students in general will be grateful 
for documents that throw light on the working of municipal government 
in the sixteenth century. The case of Alderman Perrott may be noted. 
He twice refused the bailiwick and was fined £20 ; later on the corporation 
sued him at considerable expense, and the arbitrators to whom the matter 
was referred ordered that he should pay £13 6s. 8d., should be exempt 
from bearing any office, and should bestow a free gift of £40 on the corpora- 
tion; more than thirty years, however, elapsed before this gift was paid. 
The religious changes of the years 1566-7 are reflected in the order 
(p. 54) for the sale of copes and vestments remaining in the gild chapel, 
where shortly before the old stained glass windows had been removed 
(p. 47). The popularity of the drama in the midlands is shown by entries 
of gifts to various companies of players. The Chamberlain’s Accounts 
furnish useful details as to prices, wages, and building, also other matters 
such as the carrying out of the unpopular Statute of Caps by means of 
a negotiation between Alderman Hill, a woollen-draper, and an informer 
who had visited Stratford. Fire-hooks and fire-ladders are occasionally 
mentioned (pp. 76, 98, 106), and there is an interesting entry bearing 
on poor relief in 1576; every alderman had to contribute 2d. a week 
and every burgess 1d. In the sixteenth century Stratford contained a 
sprinkling of Welsh inhabitants, as is shown by the names Lewes ap 
Wyllyams (p. 31), John Welsh, alias Edwards (p. 80), and Griffin vp 
Robertes (p. 81). The schoolmaster who came from Oxford to Stratford in 
1575 was Thomas Jenkins, and another Jenkins was beadle in 1578: the 
latter received 3} yards of frieze for his coat and 1} yards of cotton to line 
it, both materials being probably of Welsh manufacture. C. A. J.S. 


Dr. H. M. B. Reid’s book on The Divinity Professors in the University 
of Glasgow, 1640-1903 (Glasgow: Maclehose, 1923), contains seventeen 
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biographies. Some of these deal with well-known personages, for example, 
Robert Baillie, Gilbert Burnet, James Wodrow, and John Caird. It is 
naturally the professors of less note about whom Dr. Reid has collected 
new information. But we are indebted to him for useful criticism of 
Grosart’s life of Baillie in the Dictionary of National Biography and for 
a revised estimate of Baillie’s share in the work of the Westminster 
Assembly. 


History [he says] has with its usual caprice put Henderson in the foreground, but it 
was Baillie who drafted Henderson’s papers, and it was Baillie who sat at Henderson's 
elbow prompting and coaching him. . . . Henderson, Dickson, Douglas, and many 
others, used his brains and allowed the world to think him a cipher. They were 
the public orators of the Covenanting movement ; but he was its brain (p. 120). 

Dr. Reid has made a careful study of the relevant university records, and 
of the writings of each professor. His book illustrates very clearly the 
gradual change, in two centuries and a half, of the training given to the 
parochial clergy of Scotland. Until the time of Dr. Leechman (elected in 
1743) the main business of the divinity professor was to teach systematic 
theology. Simson, appointed in 1708, was the first professor whose 
opinions savoured of modernity. It was objected against him that he 
considered the ultimate motive of piety to be the desire of happiness ; 
also that he thought the moon might be inhabited (p. 218). But Leechman 
was one of Hutcheson’s most promising pupils, and incurred the suspicion 
of deism because he evinced respect for Butler and Shaftesbury and 
imitated his master in appealing to the evidence of ‘ natural religion ’. 
The period of philosophic theology was followed by one in which the main 
stress was laid upon the study of social problems. This period began with 
the appointment of Stevenson Macgill in 1814. He was the predecessor 
of Dr. Chalmers in the Tron parish, and devoted himself in that position 
with such energy to practical good works that the parishioners remained 
(according to Chalmers) lamentably ignorant of dogmatic theology. 
Simson’s Letters to a Young Clergyman form a valuable though unconven- 
tional text-book of practical advice to his students. The tradition which 
Simson established was worthily continued by his successor Alexander Hill, 
whose importance as a leader of opinion is perhaps too generously appre- 
ciated (p. 315) by Dr. Reid. These two teachers ruled in the Divinity 
Hall from 1840 to 1867. It is perhaps significant of the times that their 
successors from 1867 to 1903 were chiefly engaged in the attempt to keep 
the church of Scotland abreast of modern thought and scholarship. 


H. W. C. D. 


The fourth volume of the late M. Longnon’s series of Obituaires de la 
Province de Sens (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1923) contains the 
obituaries of the dioceses of Meaux and Troyes and is edited by MM. Boutil- 
lier du Retail and Piétresson de Saint-Aubin. It forms a corpus of the 
various documents, obituary rolls, kalendars, necrologies, containing 
records of the dates of death of the members of the various religious 
communities, regular and secular, in these dioceses, and of the benefactors 
of their houses. Sometimes also the festivals of particular saints are the 
occasion of distributions, and the property from which the expenses were 
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provided is recorded with the name of its donor. The book is produced 
with that magnificence which characterizes the publications of the French 
government, and has an admirable index. It is sad to find that many of 
the original obituaries have been lost, one even since 1879, and late 
transcripts or extracts have had to be used. The compilers have in many 
cases wisely omitted the obits of persons whose Christian names alone 
are given, but even so the number is very large. As is natural, few of 
them are of interest to English students, but the abbey of La-Chapelle- 
aux-Planches, a Praemonstratensian house, has preserved the obits of 
Thomas, the founder of Welbeck (30 August), and of William, one of the 
abbots (16 September). The collegiate church of St. Urban at Troyes 
kept that of Blanche of Champagne, widow of Edmund of Lancaster 
(23 December). On the same day the priory of Fontaines observed that 
of Amice of Leicester, mother of Simon de Montfort. The obituary in 
which this occurs seems to have belonged to Fontevrault, and also contains 
the names of Richard I, Maud of Scotland, queen of Henry I, Maud the 
empress, and Henry I. Queen Berengaria was commemorated by the 
abbey of Boulancourt. Among other celebrities commemorated in this 
district were Ogier le Danois, Charles the Bald, Abélard and Héloise, and 
a Jean Buridan, dean of St. Stephen, Troyes, whom it does not seem 
unreasonable to identify with the schoolman whose ass is so celebrated. 
A separate index of subjects mentions many interesting gifts and relics, 
and some details of building, such as a slate roof (‘tegule ardesiane ’) 
at Chambrefontaine, added in the sixteenth century. 


M. Jean Charlemagne Bracq’s Evolution of French Canada (New 
York: Macmillan, 1924) is a glorification of the French-Canadian race. 
It would be improved if its history were more accurate, its references 
more select and trustworthy, and its tone less propagandist. M. Bracq 
inserts many foot-notes to prove his points, but does not distinguish 
between important primary and worthless secondary authorities: any- 
thing will do to prove the nobility of the French Canadians and their 
long martyrdom under British rule. He states (p. 71) that during the 
War of American Independence ‘ the majority of the Canadians were 
actively loyal’, which flies in the face of all the best authorities if it is 
meant to cover the first and most critical year of the war. He writes 
(p. 76) that ‘ one almost shudders at the oppressive spirit of governors 
such as Haldimand’, which is nonsense. His account of the Durham 
mission is a travesty of the facts; he fails to understand Durham’s point 
about an excess of the clergy reserves over the statutable allowance 
(p. 29). He is chiefly concerned with beating a dead horse, for Ryland’s 
views on the French Canadians have long been abandoned by every serious 
person, but M. Bracq is apparently unaware of this, and writes as if the 
present year were 1837. He neglects consistently any evidence that 
runs counter to his views, and has no word to say on the English leadership 
in the Lower Canada assembly that was such a marked feature of the years 
immediately after 1791. In fine few of M. Bracq’s statements about the 
past can be accepted without verification. On present facts he is more 
trustworthy, but even here we read (p. 128), ° Canada has now an embassy 
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in Washington’. The most useful parts of the book are the sections on 
French-Canadian literature, where M. Bracq shows more critical spirit 
than elsewhere. E. M. W. 


The half-century with which Dr. Cardinal Goodwin deals in his book, 
The Trans-Mississippi West (1803-1853) (New York: Appleton, 1922), 
was a period of transformation for the United States. When it began, 
they were hardly out of their colonial days; they still had their face 
towards Europe and were entangled in its affairs; the Atlantic states were 
the dominant section ; the country had not acquired its present territorial 
form, or its distinctive policy and institutions. When it ended, America 
as we know it, in form and spirit, had been created. Not the least 
important factor in this transformation was the great westward movement, 
which had carried the authority of the American union over the vast area 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific. That movement was at once a cause, 
a consequence, and a sign of the great change. The history of the acquisi- 
tion and settlement of these western lands has been attracting an 
increasing amount of attention from American students in recent years. 


' * A great deal’, as Dr. Cardinal Goodwin says in the preface to his book, 


“has been done by state historical societies and by individual students 
to develop the local history of communities west of the Mississippi; 
enough, he says, to justify the writing of a general account. It is this 
which he has given us in this excellent book in a fuller and more complete 
form than has previously been possible. He has based his narrative 
partly on ‘ monographic and other secondary works dealing with the 
Trans-Mississippi west’, and partly on original sources. It is a great 
story of exploration, imagination, diplomacy and war, and of the restless 
push of a young and growing nation in pursuit of adventure, profit, and 
a secure frontier. Dr. Goodwin has told it well, clearly, and vividly, 
with fullness of information and considerable descriptive power. The 
narrative includes the acquisition of Louisiana, Texas, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, the settlement of those areas, and special chapters on the early 
settlement of Iowa and Minnesota and of the Great Salt Lake Basin. 
Much of what he has to tell is familiar, but the story is expanded with 
fuller accounts of exploration and trade in the West than we before 
possessed, and is very valuable on the economic side. It is a most readable 
book, and bringing together, as it does, the story of Trans-Mississippi 
settlement in one comprehensive account, it fills a gap in American history. 
Mention should also be made of the six maps with which the book is 
illustrated, which include ‘ Indian land cessions west of the Mississippi 
(1804-54) ’, ‘ Texas: the latest grants and discoveries (1836)’, and 
* Overland routes to the Pacific (1853) ’. E. A. B. 


The Central Publication Branch (Calcutta) of the government of India 
has issued a report of the proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at its sixth meeting, held at Madras in January 1924. The 
session was opened by the governor (Lord Willingdon) in a speech wel- 
coming the commission, and the chair was then taken by Mr. (now Sir) 
Evan Cotton, C.L.E. In addition to other subjects for deliberation, 
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eighteen papers were communicated, the texts of which are printed in the 
volume. These included ‘ Clive and the Strachey Family ’ (by the chair- 
man), * The Letter Books of Joseph Collet, Governor of Madras, 1717-20’, 
‘ George Chinnery, Artist ’,‘ The Orme and Colin Mackenzie Manuscripts ’, 
‘Some Currency Reforms of Hastings’, and several papers on Maratha 
history (by Professor Jadunath Sarkar and others). In connexion with the 
meeting, an exhibition of historical documents, paintings, coins, seals, &c. 
was organized, to which the French authorities of Pondicherry contributed 
a number of exhibits. W. F. 


In the last forty years or so epigraphy has done much to fix the uncer- 
tain outlines of Indian history, especially in determining the chronological 
structure on which so much depends. This and the new demands which 
the reader nowadays makes on the historian have put many of the 
standard works on Indian history out of date. In the present instance 
Nelson’s Madura Manual and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly have long 
required revision; and Mr. Satyanatha Aiyar has been able: to bring 
together in his book, The Nayaks of Madura (Madras University Historical 
Series, no. 2. London: Milford, 1924), many new facts unknown to the 
older writers. His book shows commendable industry. He has examined 
and compared almost all the available documents; the chief lacuna in 
his list of authorities consists of the Dutch records, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Cochin Factory Records preserved at the Madras Record 
Office, are beyond the reach of students working in India. The nayaks 
with whom he deals were by origin viceroys of the southern province of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom. They first asserted a quasi-independence 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, and controlled considerable 
areas in southern India till 1736. Their history is complicated, obscure, 
and unrelieved by striking characters or incidents; but it was worth 
establishing on a solid foundation by reason of its parallels with the 
history of provinces similarly situated in the north. Though Mr. Satya- 
natha Aiyar has generally dealt fairly with his evidence, one or two 
criticisms may be offered. The running controversy which he conducts 
with a late writer in the Indian Antiquary might well have been relegated 
to the foot-notes ; the ndttars mentioned on p. 121 were rather headmen 
than ryots in general; the Jesuit evidence which accuses the Dutch of 
treacherously luring men into slavery (p. 157) cannot be taken very 
seriously, time and circumstances considered; and the proprietary 
right over the soil which he ascribes (p. 59) to the poligars within the 
limits of their authority is, to say the least, highly improbable, and requires 
direct evidence of a kind which he does not provide. H. D. 


In his Sepoy Recruitment in the Old Madras Army (Calcutta : Historical 
Records Commission, 1922) Mr. H. Dodwell makes use of the army records 
of the Indian Imperial Record Office to write a careful monograph on the 
early history of the employment of European-trained Indian troops in 
the south of India, the races and the geographical areas chiefly drawn 
upon, and the methods of recruitment employed. P. E. R. 


i 
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Last October the John Rylands Library celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its inauguration. Its trustees took the opportunity to 
publish a record of the history of the library, prepared for the occasion 
by the librarian, Dr. Henry Guppy, The John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
1899-1924 (Manchester: University Press, 1924). This is a pamphlet 
of 144 pages, illustrated by 62 plates. It contains a short history of the 
Rylands Library as well as of the Althorp Library and the Crawford 
collection of manuscripts which form its principal elements, and gives 
besides a résumé of its contents and a description of the buildings. Its 
arrangement involves a certain amount of verbal repetition (e. g. pp. 91, 
112), but none the less the book is a comprehensive account of the wonderful 
growth of a great library founded and endowed by private benefaction. 
The list of publications given at p. 47 reminds one of the fact that the 
library is as yet without published catalogues of Greek codices, Latin 
manuscripts outside the Crawford and Spencer collections, European 
vernacular manuscripts, and of the bulk of its Oriental manuscript collec- 
tions. For that reason the Catalogue of an Exhibition of Medieval and 
other Manuscripts and Jewelled Book-covers, simultaneously issued, is the 
more welcome, since it brings together the treasures of all sections of the 
manuscript department. H. H. E. C. 


The bibliography of a land with the inferior, yet more than local, 
status of Hungary is bound to include much material whose direct con- 
nexion with the history of that country is of the slightest, and this difficulty 
has not been avoided by Dr. Robert Gragger, the editor in chief of Biblio- 
graphia Hungariae. I. Historica (Ungarische Bibliothek, 3rd series, 
vol. i. Leipzig: Gruyter, 1923). This catalogue of books and pamphlets, 
appearing over the period 1861-1921 in languages other than Magyar, 
is designed to fill the gap between Kertbeny’s work and the current biblio- 
graphy that is so welcome a feature of the Ungarische Jahrbiicher, and is 
presumably to be followed by complementary volumes. Apart, moreover, 
from the inevitable overlapping with other bibliographies, the illogical 
subdivision of a work of historical reference such as the present into two 
primary sections, ‘ to 1914’ and ‘ world war’ respectively—the latter 
(with all its rubbish) occupying a third of the total space—may raise some 
doubt as to the discretion of the editorship, a doubt that is not allayed by the 
rather clumsy arrangement of the items within several of the subsections 
(e. g. A, Allgemeiner Teil, II C and III C, and the overlapping of ‘ Urkun- 
den’ and ‘ Briefe’ in Spezieller Teil, VI A). An ecclesiastical rubric is 
also lacking, and it is a pity that in this respect the compiler did not adopt 
such an arrangement as category Q of Loewe’s Bibliographie der Hannover- 
schen und Braunschweigischen Geschichte. We understand, however, that 
the volume was produced amid much pressure of other work, with expecta- 
tion of revision in a second edition. It must indeed be confessed that— 
even for a first essay—the Bibliographia Hungariae displays many traces 
of that slipshod work which it would have been so easy a task to avoid. 
The many forms under which Krones’s rather elaborate name appears 
and the noticeable variants in the simpler Gentz and Arneth entries seem 
due to a slavish copying into print of the title-slips.- In col. 153 the 
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English edition of Metternich’s memoirs should follow the French and the 
German versions. The Inventare Osterreichischer Staatlicher Archive have 
reached a fourth and perhaps final volume (1918), though only the two 
mentioned may bear directly on Hungary. The identification of the 
Thiirheim referred to in col. 51 should be carried further, as has been 
done by “harmatz in his Wegweiser. The latter’s own entries in cols. 6 
and 154 presumably refer to the same work and should be identically 
described. A curious error occurs in col. 159: Demelitsch has to our loss 
carried his laborious work no further than 1812, and the entry should 
appear somewhere about col. 143. I have not noticed a mention of the 
third series of Fournier’s Historische Studien und Skizzen, though this 
contains ‘ Franz Deaks erste Ausgleichsaktion ’, a small thing, but at least 
as relevant as Milton’s Areopagitica (col. 20). The Strobl (i. e. Strobl von 
Ravensberg) and ‘ Wacquant’ items (col. 166) as given are misleading. 
New York, rather than London, gets the credit for the publication of 
many of the modern English historical works that appear. But all these 
and the like blemishes can easily be corrected in that second edition for 
which the editor hopes, and meanwhile we congratulate him on a volume 
that may be consulted not only for its ostensible purpose but also by the 
student of Austrian history at large as a useful complement to the com- 
pilations of Charmatz and of Dahlmann and Waitz. C. 8. B. B. 


Mr. E. A. Lowe and Mr. E. F. Jacob preface their collotype facsimile of 
the Illustrations to the Life of St. Alban in Trin. Coll. Dublin MS. E. i. 40 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1924) with the hope that the book ‘ may form 
a small contribution to some much-needed future investigation of the 
abbey library’ at Saint Albans in the later years of the thirteenth 
century. They have set a high standard of magnificence in production 
for any who may follow them in developing this investigation. The 
provost of Eton, in an introduction, expounds the claim of the manu- 
script to include the work of the hands of Matthew Paris as well 
as the work of his brain. With regard to the illustrations Dr. James 
advances the claims of Matthew Paris to immediate craftsmanship more 
tentatively, though he accepts as ‘ probable’ this attribution of the 
explanatory rubrics and is disposed to trace various corrections to the 
same source. This is ground on which few would venture to engage with 
Dr. James, though it may be permissible in regard to this last point to 
emphasize the note of tentativeness. The introduction does perfectly 
what it sets out to do. It provides a very competent guide to the pictures 
and to the story, which is here set out in one of the pleasantest examples 
of thirteenth-century calligraphy. E. 8. C. 


CORRIGENDA IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 
P. 117, ll. 20, 28, 43: for Bold read Bald. 


